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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this hearing waq to examine t!:e status 
of tn3 Star Schools program, a federal program enacted by Corgres? ,^n 
1987 chat enables sLudent? ;:o be linked together via satellite or 
cable TV hookup with teachers in different parts of the country. Star 
Schools are a network of distance education programs that linX remote 
classes of students with teachers and courses to which students voul^ 
not otherwise have access, by using communications satellites and 
other telecommunications technologies* it is noted that Star Schools 
programs exist primarily in rural areas where access to mathematics, 
science, and second language instruction is often unavailable by 
traditional educational means. In addition to the prepared 
statements, communications to various concerned officials, and 
responses to questions entered into the hearing record, this report 
includes transcripts of conversations that tooK place during a 
demonstration of the star Schools technology between committee 
members and teachers and students in ongoing distance education 
classes. Prepared statements were provided by Senators Edward M. 
Kennedy, orrin G. Hatch, James K. Jeffords, Strom Thurmond, Robert J. 
Kerrey, and Brock Adams; (^ry Vance of the Satellite Educational 
Resources Consortium (SERC) ; Nancy Carson of the Office of Technology 
Assessment (OTA); Inabeth Miller of the Massachusetts corporation for 
Educational Telecommunications; Gregory J* Liptak of Jones Spacelink 
and Mind Extension University; and William F. Werwaiss of Southern 
New England Bell Telephone. Responses to questions asked by Senator 
Kennedy were provided by Jeanne M. Tinnm of Kaycee Public Schools as 
well as Gregory J* Liptak, Nancy Carson, Gary Vance, William F. 
Werwaiss, and Inabeth Miller* Also included are communications to 
Amanda Broun of the Education counsel of the U.S. Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources and Smith Holt and Malcolm V. Phelps cf 
Oklahoma State University. These letters are accompanied by materials 
describing an advanced place-aent course in American Government 
offered by Oklahoma State University p (DB) 
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STAR SCHOOLS FOR ALL OUR STUDENTS 

WEIWESDAY. APRIL 24. 1991 
Committee on Labor and HumL^R^^rc^ 

Opening Statement or Senator Kenned* 
m^^c^Z^^ii^ committee will come to order, 
on iZ^'SrHSLi Zou±"r''i' """^^"^ '°e'h^ Com™"'- 

p4?.rwS£„^»^'^7„''-,^™t,^^^^^^^ 

tance learning, the Tinkfnff wfho^ «f ^'^^^^^ '"^^"s ^^is- 

access, by using satellite Hnrf ntno^ !. ^ wouldn t otherwise have 
This technoloCTTalfows Kh^l« ?n tK ^°"^"»""»<^^tions technologies, 
few students to aSmadJ^ J^li^^ most rural areas with only a 
for those studente^nT thpTl ^S"^'?" ianguage couiis 

hundreds of Saway ^^"^ ^^'^ those subjects is 

era^ia^Sfa^r^ulS fhtclun^^^U'e;^^H^^^ — 

are taking place right now wT^^llZ^^^/^^^ 

then have an oppStuSuy to 1nter^^?^^TK''^'^T 

dents at those diXnt sitS "^'^^ teachers and stu- 

the TeSrSi:? iTTv^U^a^j^^lf ^^'^^^ 
which are taking place^^^«T^u'^^ are viewing live classes 
fairly strict tim^&e^we'^tfffKV^^'"' "^"^^ ^^ick to a 

of the timetabrfor the n^xt hnn^ n ^^^^'^I^^^ t« ^^ass. An outline 
ber^ and gu^tf at lb. Laring P"'^*^^^ t° m^m- 

foidl'foKf ^ ''-'--^^t- of Senator. Kennedy, Hatch, and Jef- 

Prepared Statement of Senator Kennedy 
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but which has already had tremendous impact on schcKjls and stu- 
dents acrc^ the country. 

The Star Schools Pn^ram Assistance Act was first authorized in 
1987. Since that time, the Eklucation Department has awarded 
grants to 8 multi-State networks which provide live interactive in- 
struction to students in every State. Th^ networks have provided 
math, science, foreign language, and other courses to thousands of 
schools and tens of thousands of high school students and their 
teachers. 

More and more elementary schcx)! students are receiving Star 
Schools courses too. By linking tc^ther remote classm)ms and the 
best teachers, Star Schools has turned one-room school houses from 
Forest, MS to Tok, AK, into windows on the best instruction in the 
Nation. We have truly taken satellite technology to create '*Star 
Wars'* and us«i it to create "Star Schools/' 

Yesterday, I, along with several other members of the committee. 
Senators Cochran, Metzenbaum, Dodd, Simon, Adams, Wellstone, 
and Durenberger int reduced reauthorization legislation which 
builds on the mc»t important elements of the Star &h(K)ls pro- 
gram — our focus on undeserved elementary and secondary school 
students. At the same time, we propose to extend the reach of the 
technology to other groups, such as children in hc^pitals and other 
institutions? And after the school day ends, learning can continue 
through teaching the illiterate to read and immigrants to speak 
English, The capacity of this technology is virtually limitless. But 
much of it goes united for hours each day, when students of all 
ages could benefit from it. This legislrtion will encourage educa- 
tional networks across the country to use the technolc^^ to the 
maximum extent possible. 

This morning's hearing will demonstrate Star Schools by linking 
together the hearing room with schools around the country which 
are taking Star Schools courses. And then we will hear from some 
experts about moving in these new directions, and what role the 
business community can play to facilitate this growth, 

American students rank below students in other nations in inter- 
national tests of math and science achievement. Studies show that 
they have less access to these courses than students abroad, which 
helps explain their iK>or performance. But with increased access 
through Star Schools, and greater focus on these subjects through 
the National Education Goals, we can clme this education gap and 
restore excellence to our schools. 

Prkparkd Statsmknt of Sknator Hat<^h 

I am pleased with the presentation that was prepared for us this 
morning, I know that, in Utah, even though we are not involved in 
the Star Schools program, there is an increasing use of satellite 
technology. This tethnology is especially important in the rural 
areas of our State where it is sometimes difficult to get qualified 
teachers in spt^cialty areas, and where there are often not enough 
students to justify holding a class when a qualified teacher may be 
available. 

I look forward to reviewing the discus*;ion about the reauthorizii- 
tion of this program. 1 would Hke to gather more information about 
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g^amt'^t^etd'f^^^^^^ /^ave heard that this pro- 

office in Utoh Iws told mp tw t ^^f y^*' education 

be inter^twi in fini w "''^ operating in Utah. I would 

ava labHo eierv ihc^I^^^^^^^ *° T"!:^ technology s 

stminte we S ' budgetary con- 

PnePAREn Statkmknt or Senator Jektohus 

sary resources tc^mafn 4«ti^,f ''^^^^ '^^'^ ^^e neces- 

theV, out«id^ U?hS^?or discipline. Fur- 

to Vermont .4udents b^a^e h^-ir^^T',"'*' "^^T" ""^ «^'«"«We 
rural, hanl to serve dltri^?" 

. The opportunities provided bv Star Sch.Kih ♦ u • - 

innovative and informative DnL^il!!* ^ ^° bringing 
world of ever chanS tecL"^^^ youngsters. In this 

School programS can £^thi^. ^ ^^'""^ ^ Star 
with event!, inTrisK th^i "' h " ■ ^° H^^P'"^' ^^"^^'"ts current 

woVafi;ry& look forward to 

r Jtor ofBmvm:X one'^fcM"";"* 
see demonstrated th?s nio^ninL Mr V Programs we will 

through the demons ra?i^n 2f„i-'^-- ^""'^^^ ^"'"^ '^-ad us 
seeing. «.iun, expiainmg as we go what we are 

CJary, we're glad to have you here 
over the iLt ?evlraTye?r' ^ ^^'^^^ experienced 

catl^onaTTe^^url^: Si^i^;!; Tiv'irr'^^^ 

only a short years But ?k ■ '^'^ «"xistence 

SKk: has now /ro^, in^o »^A%!^u beginnmg just :^ years ago. 

States of MissisK St?n?h t r^* consortium that includes the 

on this comSt'eri^^^ ^ n'"'.""? represented 

we are very proud of "^'^^ "^"^ '""^^ that 
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that was initiated by this committee. So I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to publicly thank you, the members of the committee, and 
the Oangre^ of the United States, for making that r-^ssible. 

Today it is going to my pleasure, as Senator Kennedy has in- 
dicated, to take you on a tour. We are going to taking a tour to 
Nebraska, Kentucky, Washington, and Oklahoma and a few other 
States, as we visit several distance learning programs that have 
been funded through the Star Schwls prc^am. 

In addition to visiting two cou!ws that are produced by SERC, 
you will also have a chance to interact with students in a course 
that is ofl'ered by Oklahoma State University which, like SERC, 
was the recipient of a grant in the first round of Star Schools fund- 
ing; you will also have a chance to talk with students in a middle 
school «:ience clas®, a prc^am that comes from Spokane, WA, of- 
fered by STEP, the Satellite Telecommunication's Educational Pro- 
gramming Network, and STEP was the recipient of a grant ii. the 
m<M recent round of Star Schools funding. 

Whai. you are going to be seeing in these segments that we'll 
look at in just a few minutes will be a demonstration of how tech- 
nology is being used to serve education. And as you view and par- 
ticipate in these prc^rams, there is going to be a little bit of a tend- 
ency to want to focus on the technology — in fact, I have seen a few 
of the Senators looking at the boxes that we have placed at your 
desks* It is important that you do focus on the technolc^ because 
we are going to be connected to students and teachers by satellite, 
by telephone and by computer interaction* But what I hope you 
will focus on as you see what we are doing is the true magic of 
what this is really all about. It is the magic of kids learning, of kids 
being turned on to education, of sharing their ideas and parts of 
themselves with their }^rs and teachere all across the country, I 
do hope that this comes across to you today. The educational oppor- 
tunities afforded through distance learning, things that we have all 
hod the chance to see for the last two and a half years, truly are 
changing lives day in and day out for the students across the 
Nation. 

And since I have been designated as the **MC" of what wfc**re 
going to see, let me just take a moment to briefly explain what you 
will be looking at — and I will review this as we go along. 

First of all, you will be taking a look at a physics class. We will 
see that particular segment on a videotape, for reasons Til explain 
in a little bit, and you will see one kind of interactivity that is 
being used in distance learning t(xlay, the keypad techn(Wn^ I 
mentioned iust a couple of momenta ago. 

You do all have keypads in front of you, and these are the instru- 
ments that provide immediate feedback to both students and teach- 
ers during the classes every day that they are involved in. 

The second class that we'll be taking a look at is a Japanese 1 
class, one of SERC's most popular classes. The third class will be 
an advanced placement, or AP, American Government class from 
Oklahoma State. The fourth will be a group of middle school sci- 
ence students from the STEP program in Spokane. 

Part of what we want to do today is to give you a flavor of what 
it is like to be part of a distance learning class, and we certainly 
want you to hv able to ask questions of the folks who are truly the 
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star witnesses at this hearing-the students and teachers involved 
in the pn^rani. 

To accomplish this, while we are involved in certain segment of 
iudiSfe^^'il T*''™^^*'"^ ^^1^ ^ connected to the telephone 

u,n^t^ Sr'yT ^. questions. I don't want to say you 
vmf ""V ^'•V certainly hop^ that 

IS'^fu^'"® qu^ions to ask. The students will be cominV from 
t^ul^ 2!^/fu"^''^u_f"** to ask them questions 

either about the substance of their particular class or ateut their 
experience m this type of learning in which the teachers and stu- 
dente are separated by hundreds of miles. 

Tlie very firat thing that we're going to do to get you into this— 
because I thmk ,t is tru.. that oftentimes a picture is worth a thou- 
sand words-is to give vou a little bit of a better idea of what dis- 
tencelearning is all about, what we are talking about when we 

Ski ^If^^''^^!'' classrooms, and so o^! And I 

thmk a very good way that we can do that is to give you a quick 

?he sJr*^^ i,r"^ e ^'^^ ^ "^'^^^^^ that shows^how 

tne star bchmls pr<^am works. 

naSi b!?^FP "ti!^ ^M^-fu^ ^ that was pre- 

t^^^pL^^k/^^^f '^^^^ Northwest Educational Telecommunica- 
nni^r*»!5i T^'^- ^^^'■•.^s 1 mentioned before, you will have an 
opportunity to interact with students involved in one of those class- 

taS Ih'^"./!!^!?? f P*''"*' Why don't we take a look at this 
m,f ^ J !f ' ^ ''^^"^^ ^° ^ wh»t Star Schools is all about. 
IThe prepared statement of Mr. Vance follows: ) 

Pkepased Statkment of Gakv Vani k 

«:JlL^d^ToTorthp'^T.te """'^ Vane. I am rx- 

n^il^J^J^Lf, Eaucationai Resources t^nsortium (SERC), a leadiim 

PTl^^i!^ ^7 ^ 4^^'' «*^'J* objective to be accomplished you tareel- 

storv tS tell &, fi^T nTHjf '■:PP"'P"at»'iy. we hav^ a wonderful success 
for?he ic^lfcv vrn^T**"^ ecTucation community, thanks to each of vou 

scfbrP ^"^y P"* '"^ place A years ago 
SteSTniSw^TS'j?eT'"^i:'''",^'°'' Federal funding, can stimulate Im,! and 
hS-e £riSble Sr L« ^^^P^f; ffl-ort that otherwise would simply not 
ing forTheS a veS ^rrhTZrl mult.-State consortia that nveiv.5 fund 
diartmeSti^f JucaUon «, f*'*!^''' PJPS^'f^ SERC is a consortium ol State 
Sc^es in Jnh «fc., u " w** .educational television networks. These two 

Xirt r„i^!jf have been working together for vear« to deliver quXv in 

rJ^^Ttli^nr" *° «^hool children on a national si-ale It wa^ oXna C- 
9h li SERC ~n?L'^»'^"T*'r!,? *^ f"™!^ °" of <ho«e "orkTng ilat on- 
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Ohio. Pennsylvania, South (^an>lina, Texas, Virginia, W^st Virginia, Wii^consin. and 
IMroit. MI, KunKfU^ City, MO» and New York City. 

A number of additiunal States are on the ve^^e of joining SKRC. MemlM>r»hip is 
open; we hope all Til) Statt^ will join in the next few yearj^. 

SERC met your committee » call to address the need for advanced math, science, 
and foreign language courses for Reo|;rraphicaHy and economically disadvantaged 
BchoolK. This vear, Htudent^ in *?mall, remote hi^h j^hools. some with fewer than 5011 
Htudents in all 4 grades, are able to take Japanesi*, Rui^ian. Advanced Placement 
Economics, Discrete Math, World CJeography lienors. Physics, and Probability and 
Stati^tticH. 

The growth in enroUmcnt in SEKC courses has b»en phenomenal and exciting, as 
the graph on the following page illustrates, V/e started with a pilot semester involv- 
ing r>!# tichools and *M\'A students with two cour^n?. i^jisl year, "^fHM) students were en- 
mlled in credit rfmrN4*s. This year, in just our second full academic year of oper- 
ation, we already have 7nn schools in States linked to the network, and almtwt 
MiH^ students an- enrolled in 10 high school credit courts. In fact, we had to turn 
students away this year liecause wi» were not able to handle the demand. Equally 
imiwtant is the fact that SEHt! now has the infrastructure to grow adding more 
schools and more courses. 

Attached as Appendix A is a list of the courses thxU SERC hiis offered with the 
help of Star Schools funding over the past five semesters, sincv the spring pilot 
semester. 

More important than the Itrtal numl)ers of students and sohmils served are the 
chamcteristics of SKRC schools Uist year l^^t of SERC si-hiK>ls were eligible for 
Chapter I funds: this year are eligible Ont*-third of our schools havi> enroll- 
meats uf less ♦ban "KM) students; Tfi^ haw Jess than IJHH) students. This year 22*^ 
of SERC s studentf? are minorities; loTr are African American. 

As you can see. Mr. v'hairman, we arc si»rving pm'isely the student populations 
that you and this committee idenlifjed m the principail l>eneflciaries of Star Schools: 
studpnts in jwor or rural school districts that v ould ntherwi^e be unable to offer 
these college-oriented courses to their students 

How Ih SKHC Classes Workf 

Today you will set* two SERC classics In prt^n'ss In fact, everyday 17 SERC class- 
es meet, via satellite and audii>-hridge, for live chissnsnn instruction Thesi* classes 
are taught by highly qualiHixl and experienced master teachers loc-atiKl in four dif- 
ferent States. 

Although the class may invtjlve its many as 'Mi or MH\ students in Z< Stales, there 
are normally no more Uian J students - and somt*times only 1- taking the class in 
any one H'hooL We rt»quir** a classn>oni facilitator to he in the nx)m with the stu- 
dents to coordinate the class at the school, hut, in general, the students manage 
their own classics, working chisely with the student workbtvks and their textbooks. 

l>ep>nding u\)im the subject, the students may bt» on line fun the t*»lephonei 
throughout the class, {Si>me classics rotate which svhtMjIs will l>e on-line.^ The stu- 
dt»nts lan bc^ exptn'ted to be called U|s>n. by name, just jis thuugh the teacher were 
ill their classroom, and they |jkewis«» may ask questions of the master teacher, 

SEKC coursi»s an* full-credit, grnHt»d cljisses, just like* evt»ry other course that the 
stuc'-nt tnkes Kach of our courses is fully accredited in each participating state <due 
in large |Mrt to the pfirticiimtion uf State dfpartments of education in deterniinin^ 
our curricnhirn t)ITenngsi Flach master teacher pne|>:ires tests for the students and 
the t'Mitus ,'He refiiro^'H fn the inaMer teacher for grndinu SKHC s«/nds a numerical 
grade to each student's si-hof»l at tlie end of each fi wwks, tht^ semester, and the 
year The classr4>om facilitatt>r jn the l<H'al sch<K)l assigns the Onal letter grade, 
has**d upm the individual schinjl's system of itmviTtin^ numeric ^con»s to letter 
grades 

Our InngUiige c<>urM*s operate a little diffen-ntiy that we can exp'^se our stu 
dents to native sj^>eakers Students an* divided into groups of It^ 12. and on the tele- 
phone' days each week, they call and sjieak with native s^>eakers for :'\) minutes of 
eonversiitiiuiiil class. These are hl^'hiy .struclurt*d classes, mid the students are 
grxidc^d tm their jKirticipotion and p<Tformance 

Teachers and tutors are available idter L'las.s and thniUKhout the day during <»nice 
hours. Students and classroom lactlitators jire enrouragi^l tt> call and talk with the 
teacher if prohlenis (*ccur We use tht* fwHlbnek from the faci!itat<irs !<» help Kauge 
the piicing for the i lass and identity pn»hlt^ms to ri*soive. 

.Mr Chairman, while vtm may initiidly be captivjtted hy the technology that the 
CommittH» will si^- this niorninu. for unV students the ttThnolcTgy very quickly be- 
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CMTOs secondary, merely a jfflrt of the claissrtiom backgn»und. As onp of our siudentf 
««ntly commented. The twhnology btwmre transparpni." And the focus becomes 
^ J '^^ * suWect matter of the cJmffl. 

« „ .oi^T* that SERC courses are as good m having the class taught bv 

t^^lo £'rr.V^*'^r?r' ^t^*^*"" Rl^ysically present in the classroom. But thi- 

S rb t l u *^ speciahzed, critical courses, our schools do not have 

^ ^ho can teach these courses, 

Scno? s the ntudenfa in these schools would simply not be able to take 
fi^i^. '^"hj^ts-subject* that will contribute sipniricanily to their suc^ 

«vSA'i^*'"^^*'''*'*'^'^'^''*'*""'l"f^i;,"^'"" ""'^ 'heir respective educational tel- 
S^a^ ' f'roduc.nR the SERt' credit courses foPhiKh sch.K.l students 

♦.,^f''^T~^"/y t'-^Wraphy Honors -(Produced in jtssiK-iation with the Universi- 
ty or Alabama at TuNi*alousa> 

Kentucky -Physics-Discrete Math-Pnihabilitv and Statistics 
Neomska— Japanese I and li 

Mi^'** ' II -Advanced Placement tk-onomics- Macro and 

In addition, Fairfax County public Schools in the Washingtim, IX' area, produces 
our student jwience semmare -enrichment seminars designed to be used by science 
S!rh^r™ilf ^'^-.SERC sch.«k And thrt^ additmnal Stat^ are pnxlucing exrenX 
KLn tf""? Stan developmenl pn^'rams after school in the aftermH)n: 
Ix^uisuina, IVew Jersey, and Wisctmsin. 

How Important Was Star Schools Fundinnf 

It is highly unlikely that so much could have been accomplished so quicklv. with 
monev A^hSf""'"" that charactenees SERC, without the Federal Star S^h«,is 
r.m.!L«^ 1^ research and planning for .SEHl' had already tn^-n 

t^^nt!^!i '""°'"|.K»vejust the mcentive and encouragement that was needed 
Pai^^c^'int t^^.'^hl '*'''^""*t'*^"'-«ti«n f«jn, the dn>wing boanl to the cl«s.srcK,m 
t iS. . r happened to Iwal and State education budgets in 

not EtLrSxiir' "'""''^ ^ "^^^ 

»imM ^"i"^'" ^" •fv*'"*!- both financial support and the 

nZ!.^? """T '^■"'^ of .-ducntu-n ofRciaJs It has usihI the Federal supp^/rt to 

Su^?i.Sr".!I^l,HlT'"'/T ^^^'^ f"''**^ 'through State and IcKal 

education agencies, and the private .sector ithrough corporate and foundation sup- 

«..Ssr„i4!!l*^" f«W'' """i*™ a detailed explanation of how SERC lever- 

h.S. n rt'V"'*'"^ *" "U'^f' •^^"^** """^ '"^'»' f""'*^ The matching funds wen- 
r^r^^r* the interactive keypads usttl for the math and science 

r,"^llln ^''"•"^ "f general*^ an additional 

Jmnt nf M ^"'Pj"^"* matches and student fet*. The second-vear 

K and £ndot rf.**r''''*r^ V membership fees, student 

Seratll an < «f ' million. SERt' has 

generated an addilional J^ll .l milium for equipment and course production and de- 

As thi-«. numbers suggesl. SEKC did not us*- the Federal money to offer a fr«. 
?^HHm ff """^ "^^'t^ r*^"' '^"^ ^''■PinninK ^-arh State j<,i .ing SEKC pu Tp 
f« 2 ( '"^.-<«m"f ' ""jnihen^hip f«. This year, that annual r emben,hip L in- 
s^n^,™ '"'^"L?' ^'''''^ «*'h «I districts had to 

^^?h 1 1 *u^^> "'"«^'>" f'"- the satellite rtK-eiving .-^uipment Finally 

Tsll'^?' "^h^'L ''-"'^Pay » per-student fee for SERC cour«^ This truly is a, 
al Slate-lnciil pjirtnership in the fulk^t sense of the word 

linn W pVw «*■ ^'^^ agencies and 'he foriH.ra- 

he str ^^^t V 1 r:^'^^^^ ensure that SERC not only achieves the objectives of 

the btar Schools program, but other educati<mai objectives as well 

We leveraged more than just dollars We also ust-d the Federal monev to attract 

mun^fv'^W T '■f""''"^ ""^ 'he educational tel^-i^ of. n, 

mSH^*'i'*'*'T P*'oplc-power from curriculum s,HH i«listH and tKluc ti on t^h- 
nology departments m our Stat*, departments of education 

l«Jf f'*^ ""^ ^}'^' {■'••^r''"' '""»«'> '" "tJract private sourci^ of funding. ,Just 

last month for example, tht- S<,ny Corp announced that it was giving SEKC a irnin 
for curru-ulum development This year we have al.st, used a grant Lm he iSge 
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foundation to plan for the expansion of our Japanese cour^, thereby enabling us to 
serve more students. 

DIVERSITY OF FUNDING 

During the past 2 years, SERC has operated iidth Tunding not only from the Star 
Schools grant, but also membenJiip dues and two grants from the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting These funds, have enabled SERC to stretch the pc^itive impact 
of Federal dollars well into the academic r ear. 

TABLE 1. FUNDING LViWm WITH STAR SCHOOL GRANT 



first Year Grant. 

Stef Sdfflcfe W y«af gr^ to Sf fiC i $5,600,000 

Sale a«J Assooa^ membefship (to ' 382,500 

State and local maWt to «quipmCTt {buttled) ! ♦ 2.243.000 

State mateh to pnxtarliwTs (taal^) ♦ 1667,0W 

Sct«)t^ tee to stwteit (attmafe) 900,000 

fees is^j rn-senw* ami gratfeiate tevei courses iestlmate) 30,{»0 

lotai tewraged frwn first year grant ^ $5,222,500 

• Based ujxm 3 50-50^^ matdi ol Star School fumfe 

Sea^d Year Gfant: 

Star Sctods fjfsl year grant to SfRC : $4,101,000 

St^e sfK! Associate n^t)ef^ip to 6y5.000 

State am! local matcfi for equipm^ (budgeted) ♦ 1.230.300 

Slate match to praductwns (teHJ^t«J) ♦ 2^04,376 

Sstm fee to itwk^l course (estimate] , ' 1,792,873 

Fees to leact^ m sea'ice and gr^Juate M mm (estimate) 25,000 

Fo4jfHte!i(»i fujKlmp 182,000 

Totai teveraged from seoHTd year grant $6,129,549 

• Based upon a! leas! 25% malcfi ol Star Schcd funds. 



Unfortunately, Mr. Chairmun, we are no longer eligible for Federal funding under 
the current legislation. But becauf^ of the broad nature of our partnership, we have 
mannged to keep operating, serving our existing base of schools, without Federal 
Hupport. Through the State fee», local school fees, and private support, we have 
managed to maintain our general operations without Federal moneys. Through in- 
creaseH in these fees, we have moved toward becoming ^If-supporting. 

While the lack of Federal suji^rt has not cau^ us to cut bock on our general 
operations it has. however, meant that -ve have had to turn down f?chool8 and stu- 
dents who wanted to take our courses. We simply do not have the funds to help 
them gel the equipment they need or to add the teachers and class sections neces- 
sary to serve the new students. 

What l>) the EtHxluatians Shou f 

SERC has had a commitment to evaiuation from the first pilot semester. As a 
result, we have data from students^ classroom facilitators, and principals about how 
SERC is working in their individual schools. The marketplace is a good rough-cut 
measure of effectiveness. After SERC s first full year of operation, 98% of the school 
principals said they wanted to continue with the pn^ram and expand their offer- 
ings; another schools put up matching funds to get the equipment installed so 
that they eouJd receive the programs. Enrollments climbed from li.W students to 
A,4fK) students. And, Wx lad to turn students away. 

The education comn anity is increasingly asking for measurements of learning 
outcomes— and we at SERl. are trying to collect that information as well. Based 
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upon our fust of (^wration. we designed Fwe- and (x»t-t^t8 for iHir math and 
science coupes- data will be collected and analysed at the end irf this year. 

^^^^^'^^^V^® Nebraska Uefartinent of Educatkm coaiducted an indepesnlent as- 
^mMtt of the Japanese I eomse last year, with the participation of the other 
MlKC State Apartments rf edu<»Uon. We are p^sed to repwl that the SERC 0tu- 
drats n^ on^ p^fntned omparably to ^udenta in regular claa^ but Bs^rmd sig- 
»imc»ntiy hi§^ in li^enir^ written and total tesi pmmnance i^ee TOAe 2 on the 
foUowuig page). Of cxmrse, ttere are several posdbte explanations for Uiese differ- 
^loes, and we would urge caution in their interpretatiim. Bui, in fact, the results 
^ri^^n^ <Vtiniisin for u^g distance education methods in foreign language 

TABU 2. JAPANESE I ACHIEVEMENT IN SERC AND COMPARISON SCHOOL 



L^^5 IsA ... j j5_55 I 

HffitoTKt,... ^ J 2162 

To!MM., 37 51 j 
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1967 


^% 
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341^ 
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We have a second indepen^nt comparison between students Iraming Japanese in 
tmlitKnml claasrowns and our SERC Japanese students. Last spring, the State of 
Geoiigia held a statewWe language contest which students acrtjss tlw State competed 
m several languages, mcluding J^nese. Students were ^parated into two catego- 
one far ^udents with clawoom instruction only and another for students that 
bwl aiWiUonal exposure to the lai^uage through native speaking parents. SERC 
students from Athens and Thomaston won first place in both cate^es and a 
second i^Me honors in the second eatery. Attention was given to comprehension, 
^nunoation, voc^tmlaiy, overall competency in grammar and syntax, fluency and 
student initiative in conversing in Japanese. 

# evaluation data we have collected on student and teacher atti- 

luoes has helped enormously as our couree curriculum teams have designed their 
mirsea We are not only collecting valuable data ^ut how to measure the effec- 
tiven€»s of distance education courses, we feel we will be able to make a valuable 
contribution to the overall effort measuring learning outaymes of all educational en- 
deavors. 

mat Are SERC's Plans for the Futurer 

We anticipate over 7.000 students will be enrolled in SERC high school credit 
cour^ next yrar. We are adding 2 new courses to the 10 ojurses already offered: 
Latin and Pr^culus, both from Kentucky. We are expanding our caf^ity to 
tiamlle twice the number of Japanese I students over the number we could accom- 
modate this year. 

In addition to expanding student coui^ offerings, SERC will be offering 120 hours 
01 tewhsr m-servioe and staff jtevelopment courses, pn^rams, and ^minars. The 
onei^^ will be coming from Alabama. Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska. New Jereey, 
and W^nsin» working with State departments of education, colleges, and universi- 
ties and flgenal content experts. We are also hoping to work with several corpora- 
tions m offering staff development pn^rams next year. 

We have just recently addTed two new States to SERC membership and expect sev 
eral other States to join within tlw next yestr. It is our expectation that by the 1992- 
93 acgteniic year we will be reaching well over 10.000 students daily with the ad- 
vanced math* science, and foreign language courses they need. 

What 1$ the Unmet Demand for SERC Qtursesf 

^iJrto'S^*?^ significantly expnded the number of students and schools 
^nred by SERC, because of the lack of continued Federal support, we unfortunately 
to|^^n forced lo turn away many students who would have liKed to enroll in our 

TTiis 3near, for example, because of our requirement that language students have 
an opportunity to speak each week with native speakers, we had to limit our enroll- 
ments in Japanese I and Russian I to an average of just over 50 students per State 
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in each course. Most of our States simply had to limit the number of their ghouls 
that could offer the^ two courses in order not to raise student expectatlwis. Private 
funding will en^le us to a,dd wMitional s^rticms of the Jdl^mese cour^ next year, 
but even that will likely be insufltcient to meet the student demand. 

Perhaps even more disturbing than the fact that we had to turn away students 
who wanted to take our Japanese course is the fact that there are litemjly scores of 
small schools in virtually every SEIU3 &ate that would like aa»ss to SERC elates 
but, because of the cost of tte satellite dixies and other classroom technolq^y, they 
are unable to do so. 

When receiving Star Schools funding, we used Federal money, on a matdiing 
base to outfit these small ^rhools with the equipment they needed to particif^te in 
SERC classes. But now that we no loMer receive Federal money, we are unable to 
provide the matching f^nds. We have had to focus our resources instead on serving 
our existing base of schools. The result, then» is that these c^her schools— and, more 
importantly, their students— remain unserved by SERC. 

Serving the new schools that would like SERC classes means more than ji»t out- 
fitting tfcrn with the appropriate technology. It also m^ns addii^ new sections of 
our classes and adding additional teachers and tutors, so that we can keep the 
number of students in each c!a^ at a manageable size. 

Finally, we currently cannut afford to iea^ tl^ satellite transpon&r tune beyond 
6;30 p.m, eastern time. As it is, we are spending almost $1 million a year for satel- 
lite access just in peak daylight hours. Further Fedeml support would enable us to 
acquire additional hours of satellite tune, thereby using our substantial delivery 
s\^tem to provide a variety of after-hours for evening? courses, such as adult literacy 
classes or vocational training. There is no reason that the satellite receiving equip- 
ment at the local schools should be used only during r^lar school hours, but we 
lack the financial re^urces to lease the transponder time that would enable us to 
ofTer courses to special student populations in tne evening hours, 

Mr, Chairman, the need is there— to serve more schools, to teach more classes, to 
reach new student populations with special after-hours course. But without contin- 
ued F^eral support we simply cannot aflbrd to expand to meet these critical needs. 

What Elements in the Legislation Led to SERCs Sucvesst 

Several key elements in the Star Schools authorization legislation were instru- 
mental in getting SERC off to a stroi^ start. The requirement that State and local 
educational institutions be involved with educational television entities enabled us 
to build on existing relationships. The priority given to multi-State consortia helped 
us maximize the resources through distance-education technolc«y. The match re- 
quirement of no less than 25%, while difficult for some of our States and schools, 
has given all of our partnerships an ownership interest in the project. The focus on 
advanced math, science, and foreign languages has kept our priorities straight and 
served as an organizing force when other agendas presented themselves. And, the 
preference for serving Chapter I schools has kept our focus on those schools where 
SERC courses will accomplish the mast good. We urge you to keep these provisions 
in the reauthorization bill as well 

What A>c8 SEHC Need Star Schools To Offer Nowf 

As testimony about the SERC succe^ story sugg^^ts. this committee displayed 
considerable fought and wisdom in the way it drafted the Star Schools authorizing 
legislation. Consequently, the number of I^islative changes that we are recom- 
mending is small. 

First, we believe Congress should extend the underlying authorization for Star 
Schools. As our experience demonstrates, this pn^ram oners an effective way of 
providing Quality courees to students who otherwise would not have acce^ to classes 
m these subjects. It merits reauthorization. 

Second, we encourage Congress to make the Star Schools program an integral 
part of the Federal support for education. We suggest that it may no longer make 
sense to call this a demonstration program, SERU, and the other Star Schools con- 
sortia, have demonstrated the success of this distance-learning technology, and this 
success argues for making Star Schools a regular {»rt of the Federal education 
effort. 

Along this line, we are pleased that the President has included funding for Star 
Schools in his 1992 budget. We believe that an effective balance can be achieved 
between the funds that are used to acquire equipment and the funds that go to de- 
velop and produce imstructional pn^ramming— a balance that will enable us to 
meet the needs of remote or disadvantaged schools for the satellite receiving equip- 
ment while at the same time improving the variety and quality of the courses we 
are offering. 
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Third, we recominend that the annual authorization level be at l^-H^t «,int«« 
access to educational opportunities-imrticula^in .^tr^»«i j 

new networks as the prereouistte for a«.«^Vf .-fil vi5^ J"** *™ creation of 

courses to new schools and stuXnts Providers of the distance-iearnmR 

ha^h^;v^th;^we:rJ°p^ide'l^'^^ performance. We 

aids of the educmore "n^r LrtLXin^^^^ professional stand- 

to thr mllest eSt pSfe partnership , exprritnce ami exp,rti« 

We simolv «rr,.^„Ki ^ funding has run out. we are hav ng to say no to them 
with t^ ^eqlTp^eS';;? '^'llS^''* i^f "^'^"^ '"volvelin supplying them 
funds woulJ eSriis ^oilLTKo^:*^^^ to «^»«* FHeral 

to offer SERC^SilJ'tJ treirstul ^""''^ voluntarily ch:K»^ 

au?hor2nTK &hi,rw?°f^^^^^^ ^^"^^ review your prepared legislation re- 
consort^ to aMrfo^conUnu^^^^^^^^ pi^^^B Star &hool8 
aI«o however'RtVSri'r;?*^^ '"^'^""^ ^^'^ f-'i'^K" We 

ing^iuirLerdlo^^^^a^^ «t-P--t to he work, 

other types of students viv aZ rL^J^ *u^.-' ^"'^ «^an be made available to 
interpret thrSi^ I^partment of Education could 

rather than simp^^rnmt'ng thS Soan^or Piv Jn '^^'h ""^^^ S"'"'^ 

an^nordisadvantaKJ^SiS^^^^ 

va!^'sL?o'rS,Sl^"«trii^^r^'^^^^^^ ""-^ "^•^Jl'^^'Py to i„clude pri. 

current legisJat ion allowf for^^^ however, that the 

Schools fS We would JSV f^ ^ ^'""^"^ Star 

eligible to receive thrCTanlTThev in t»r^ "Sfncies or nonprofit entities be 

partners for nece^JSSJil&SiSl''''"" ^^'^ «^tor 

fro'^^'^t^Tn'^llS'^^.l^dinSS^^^ Sf/r"^"' l'""^ "^^^^ ^^'^-''^ 

that would otherwise he unable to nm.r r»;^?i ' . lanpunges to schools 

a variety of differed ^du^Ll s^7^ci ^^^^ ^IV^^ of providinM 

curn-nt appropriation, levels, lu^"^ ^ S^toS Krrdotfh W'^ 
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wouM encoun^ the committee to keep its emph«si« on the original objectii^ of 
Star Schools. 

In amclusion. Mr. Chairman, SERC's experience hm validated the wisdom of the 
committee a,: cre«»«,ing the ^r Schcmls program. We have shcnm that you can use 
this technolt^ to provide quality academic in^niction to students in wisiU disad- 
vantaged schools that would otherwi^ not be able to offer these advanced math, 
science, or foreign language elates to their students. 

But we have only begun to exploit the possibilities oiTered fay the technology. We 
ask that the committee reaffirm the Federal commitment to the Star Schools pro- 
gram and allow those of us who have mastered the use of this technology to again 
be full partiwrs with the Federal Government in helping ensure that ail students— 
no matter how poor, small, or rural their schools— have access to the courses they 
will nped to perform well in coH^e and be competitive in the international market- 
place of the 2lst century. 

'Ve look forwani to working with you and vour staff ii* a collaborative effort that 
uses distance-learning technoli^ to help achieve America s long-term educational 
goals. 

APPENDIX A 

jSE^C CouT^ and Semin^ 1989-91] 



NumtJer i Number 

of , of i Hmbei 
stu- teact)^ j d sites 

dents : m 



mm 1989 ACAKMIC CttJRSES (RIOT SEMESTER) 

High Scimri Credit Courses i 

ProbaWily & statistics 16? 

Introduce to J3|»ne« 202 

High School Non4:fB<m Couf^ 

Sd«nce. techmjtogy ami sodsty seri^ 14,655 

Teacter College Credit Cou^ 

Advanced placemenl cafaitus for teachers 3B ♦ . 

Teacher li^Seivice Progmm 

Umwsity of Wisconsin Tetonference Series 3,292 .. 

1989-1990 ACADEMIC YEAR COURSES 

High School CtkIH Courses 

J3j53n8seL 921 

Russian 1 788: 

Prrtatnlity and Statistics 549 i 

Kscffite Mathematics,..,.. . 582 ; . . . 

APEcwmics: ISteCfoecommiics 368 ' 

AP Economics; Wicroeconomics 336 ... 



High Scho^ Noi!-Credi1 Courses 

Science, technology amJ siKiety seminars , 134 

Teacher College Cr^lt Courses 

AP calcirfus for leachers 20 . . 

Teacher In-Servtee Programs 

Cufrenl issues m ediication (\/«)rKsh(^/fofums) 477 122 
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(Stre Omiss ami Sm\m% 1989-91] 




a 

stu- 


teacii- 




Algd»8 1 for t^cftm 






58 


Tecte tram^ in n^inf^^ sdencs. . j I 


■ 


158 


1990-1991 psmm nm courses I 

! 


1 



Sdiod trm 

[ ' I.IZI 

imsn 1 '786 

fbssmH ZJJ.^ZZZ'Z'^Z i 163 

ftob^JitSf ^ SWisfe ; 

Discrete Maltemate ; i 

AP Ecmwnics; Macn)eOT(Mm3 i 3]q i 

AP EwsiJie: lltaoeawcr'cs 277 ' 

WmW Ceogr^.Hoim " 43^ I 

■ '• ' eisj 

Scho^ flk»vCredit Comes 

&m8, torf^atosf and s)cfet)f 

guaiams ijrtormatit»? ^ro 1 253 

Teactef CoQ^ CivM Course 

SWtwWogy tntf cmicidym ita^i^sront in «cwkJ langua^ instfuctton , 37 * 

BtotkHial wJk*® of critic^ Wing ^fe • jg ' 

Special stisfies: In^ra/wg tte (ligfi scfiool ; 12 ; 

Engfigh ^ 3 saamd to^oap li^s^via iw^jp j3 

Techm*)© education: fir^n^tion trf a itew cumcum pr^mg students for the 
?Istc^fy ; 

VrdeoomfefBnong: Its power for im)tertial deveh^ment/.Z'I * 9 

3fKl tecfmofe® w^h^ 

Strategies for impmwig schoote triewfwlt^ seri^ 

fmmdatajns for the futifffi: Career jfef^iqjm^t at tte tiemenfery tevei . 1 ' ! . 7 I ' 350 

Making tte drram worii for our mkSm. A m mm of scW gtiktem^ L L ' 1'. ; 120 
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* EnroUrnent rmains open, ' - 

;«S'^c?'?°°u ^^^^r^e^ videotape from STEP network in Wash- 
mgton btate shown.] 

ti^Ii'^^^?^- /^^ «^ looking at technology, and 

tJ^ things that we are able to do are to truly be able to link people 
together from anv part of the United States, link them to tW re- 
sources they need no matter where they may be located geographi- 
cally—and I hope that does come through. But please notice the 
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network of i^eople who sit behind the elates. Not only do we have 
an instructor on line, talking to the teachers; we have tutors avail- 
able; we have other support people who are interacting with the 
kids. And I think as vou see some of the other clas^ we're going 
to get a look at, you II see that with a network, almi^t a family 
develops in th^ classes. It dc^ take the distance out of thb kind 
of learning. 

We are going to switch now and take a look at one of the first 
high ^hooT courses that I mentioned, the physics course that is put 
together by the Kentucky ^ucational television network out of 
Lexington, 

Kentucky is in the unique situation of having its own very strong 
mcKlel of distance learning that it offers for students in the State of 
Kentucky, but as part of our consortium, the SERC consortium, 
they are also able to make th^e resource available to students in 
the other 23 States, 

We are going to look at a segment of their class on vidwitape. I 
mentioned that the first one would be taped. And the reason we 
want to do that is to give you a chance to look at this other kind of 
interactivity that I mention^!. 

You all have been given keypads, and those keypads have a 
series of numbers on them, yes/no keys^ and so on, and by using 
those little box^ that sit on the students' desks, they are able to 
interact with their teachers in real time, and the teacher gets im- 
mediate feedback as to what is going on with the students in re- 
sponse to a question that he or she may be asking; it heli» keep 
track of students' progress; the teacher knows whether the class is 
with him as a whole and also whether specific students need help. 

We decided to show you this segment on videotape so that we 
could be sure and highlight a section of a class that is making use 
of this particular kind of technology. So well take alwut f) minutes 
and look at a physics course done for Kentucky ^ucational televi- 
sion and also offered to the N*»tion through SERC 

So if we could see that tape, please. 

fHigh school physics class (SERC) videotape shown.) 

Mr. Vance. These are the results of keypad answers that the stu- 
dents are punching in. tPause,] If you were the student, you would 
be pushing the **A", **B'' or "C" response for this particular 
answer. The little keypad that you have in front of you would give 
you immediate feedback as to your answer, but then the answer 
would also be transmitted through a computer and a telephone line 
to Lexington, KY, which would make it appear on their television 
screen. 

I hope that little segment does show you that this kind of tech- 
nology very much keeps the teacher in tune with what the stu- 
dents are doing. He is not just standing there, lecturing into a tele- 
vision camera and hoping the kids are getting it on the other end. 
He and the students are very definitely connected with what is 
going on, 

I don't know if Chuck Duncan, the teacher here, knew that we 
would be using thiS particular segment before a Senate committee. 
He does a very excellent job with his classes, and they are having a 
lot of success. 
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I do to warn you, too, I'm not here as a witness for physics, 
so don't ask me any questions becau^ I didn't have the benefit of 
this class when I was going through school. 

We were in Lexington, KY in this particular class just now, and 
now we are going to move a little farther West and move to Lin- 
coln, NE. We 11 move moving live to another SERC class. As I men- 
tioned, Japans 1 is one of the most popular classes that SERC is 
able to offer, and I think there are three reasons for that. One, Jap- 
anese is a language that a lot of students around the country and a 
lot of schools have identified as something that they want to get 
mvolved in, for a lot of reasons. Second, this particular class has a 
v^ry strong instructional team behind the class, and in fact some of 
tlie original results of uur studies on learning outcomes that have 
been done have indicated that this particular cl^ comes out very, 
very favorably when we measure the learning outcome of this 
class as compared to students in traditional classes. We plan to 
continue that kind of work. 

Then the third factor is you are going to meet a very charismatic 
teacher. I think aametinies you have these lucky accidents. Tim 
Cook, who is the teacher involved with this Jairanese class, was 
trayelliiur through Hawaii from China to somewhere back in the 
United States, and he read a job ad on the bulletin boani in the 
airport— and that's how we got Tim Cook after a thorough sean;h 
for people around the Nation. He has been with us from the very 
beginning. He was in the pilot course that we initiated in spring of 
1988. and he continues to be with us and is a very excellent teach- 
er, as I think you'll see. 

So what we re going to do now is join that class for about 5 min- 
utes as observers. We won't ask you to interact at this point in 
time, but we will come l»ck to this class at the end of the time, at 
about 10 minutes to 11, and &;nators will have a chance to interact 
not only with Tim, but some students he has in the studio today 
working with him on some skits and some students that we have 
on-line from the various States. 

So we'll now go to Lincoln, NE and join the Japanese class. 

[Live Japanese class (SERC) telecast from Lincoln, NE.] 

Mr. Vance. The^ are students from the cluss. They would nor- 
mally be in the high school and have been invited into the studio 
for participation on this day. I assure you it really was done before 
we ever knew we would be here for this hearing today; but this is 
done from time to time. 

You should also have a copy of the texttook that is used in this 
class sitting in front of you, and I believe we have highlighted the 
Irason that they are working with twiay. So if you'd care to look at 
that, you can see some of what the students have as backup for the 
kind of work they are doing every day. 

Today there will be almost 1,200 students taking this particular 
cla^ in three sections, and they will be interacting with Tim as 
you see here 3 days a week, and then on Tuesdays and Thuredays, 
since conversational practice is very important, they will be inter- 
acting with native-speaking Japanese, 25 of whom are located in a 
lab that we have in Lincoln, NE. And this course is so popular that 
we are doubling the size of that class for next year, and we are 
going to open up another language proficiency site in New Jersey. 
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For some reason, we ran out of native Japanese speakers in Ne- 
braska, but we found a few more in New Jersey, and we will be 
opening up another lab because that ratio of approximately one 
tutor to ten students m so extremely important. It is not one teach* 
er teaching kids. So we'll be able to double the size of this 
class for the coming year, and we are verv excited about that. 

Chie other thin^ 1 might point out is that an advantage we gain 
from using television as one of the teaching mediums is that you do 
get to see the Japans characters superimposed on the xreen. We 
nave an instructional d^ign team that works with that kind of 
thing. So we are using a multimedia approach to the teaching, so 
that the visuals can appear right during the appropriate times 
with the teaching, and that's a strength 1 think youli find in any 
distance learning pn^am if you are able to bring that to it. 

The students you hear, of course, with the voic^ that ^und 
slightly different are the ones that are on the telephone line. They 
are connected through an audio-bridge that can handle up to 150 
calls. That is locate at our headquarters in Columbia, but the 
students can be oinnected through this class or another cla^ and 
are interacting from the various schools around the coimtry with 
the teacher as the cla^ is going on. 

OK. We will be joinii^ that class again, or at least some of the 
students who are left from it, at 10:50 when the class ends, and 
that is when youll have an opportunity to ask either the students 
or Tim Cook some questions— and I hope you will have some. 

We are going to switch now, though, and move on to Stillwater, 
OK, where we re going to have the opjKirtunity to join the AP or 
advanced placement American Government class that I mentioned. 
And again, you will be watching this clsm for about 5 minutes, and 
then it is your turn. We have scheduled time in this prraentation 
for you to be able to interact with the teacher. Bob Spurrier, and 
with some of his students. And the subject may be very appropriate 
since we are d^ing with American Government, so feel frro to 
talk to the students either about the class— thejj may wish to ask 
you questions— or certainly, ask them about their experience with 
distance learning. 

So let's move on to Stillwater, and we'll look at the Oklahoma 
State University program in American Government. 

[Live Advanced Placement American Goveriiment class telecast 
from Oklahoma.] 

The Chairman. I want to thank you for the opportunity to inter- 
rupt the class, Mr, Spurrier, This is Ted KennMy speaking to you 
from Washington, IX^. The members of the &nate Labor and 
Human Rc^urces Committee have been watching and listening in 
on your class for the last 5 minute or so, and it is very good of you 
to allow us to participate. It is also fascinating to watch how the 
lawmaking process is taught. [Laughter,] We in Congress try and 
stick to those rules that you have been outlining very closely, but it 
is always helpful to have a refresher course every now and then. 

Let me mention how valuable your contribution today will be. 
When we are considering l^slation, we often call upon experts to 
testify before the committee about their experience with a pro- 
gram, and this testiniony helps the committee to include the best 
ideas on the legislation. 
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Today, you are our experts on the subject of distance learning, 
and the Star Schools program which we are considering today is a 
pn^ram which provides Federal funds to enable students like you 
to take distanw learning elates like this AP American Govern- 
ment class. So we will be very interested to hear your views on 
how well it is working and the pros and cons of taking a course 
over the ttf'levision. 

I understand that we have students on the line from Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi, Illinois, West Virginia, Wyoming, Alabama, as well as the 
students in the studio from Oklahoma. 

Let me mention that for anv of you who are participating in the 
class today who do not have the chance to speak, we always accept 
written t^imony from the witnrases, so if you would Mke to write 
a letter or statement to the committee, we will include it in the 
hearing record- 

Let 8 start of with a substantive question. I gather you have been 
studying the rol^ of the different branches of government. Do you 
have any views about Congrew' role in the area of social programs? 

Why don't we start with Chuck Lester, a student in the studio. 

Mr. Leoter. The role of Congi^s in social welfare prc^rams is 
important; it is also very lai^e. When I say it is important, there 
are people in the country who really need the help, but I feel that 
there is probably some waste in the system that could trimmed 
back so the people who really need it could get more. But I feel it is 
a very important prc^am. 

Thi Chaihman. Good. Let me, if I could, go to your views about 
distance learning and invite members here to feel free to ask any 
questions at this time, A number of memters of our committee are 
present— Senator Bingaman from New Mexico; Senator Simon 
from Illinois; Senator Kerrey from Oklahoma— excuse me, Nebras- 
ka— and Senator Cochran from Mississippi, We have the advantage 
here of having what they call the Congressional Record, so if you 
make a mistake like that, you can erase it. But unfortunately, in 
this program this morning, we can't do that. In any event, I do 
apolc«ize to my colleague, Senator Kerrey from Nebraska, 

Senator Durenberger and Senator Hatch were also here earlier, 
as well as other memtwrs. 

Perhai^ Til ask my colleague if they'd like to ask the panel out 
there any questions. 

Senator Bingaman, 

Senator Bingaman. Let me ^ust ask— I have often wondered if 
technol<^ in some cases do«sn t get in the way of learning instead 
of facilitate it. I know the conventional wisdom is that it lacilitates 
it because it does allow you to have access to excellent teachers, 
and I think that is certainly a benefit. At times, though, I wonder 
if the technology itself becomes the focus of attention, and you 
really don't get down to the substance of the subjects that you are 
trying to get into. 

I don't know whom to address that question to, but Vd be inter 
ested in anybwly responding who has participated in one of these 
elates, and telling me whether they thmk it is really a benefit, 

Mr. Spurrier. Let's throw that out to Cara Petereon at Freder- 
icktown High School in Fredericktown, OH to start off with, and 
we 11 pick up a couple other students as well. 
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Cara« are you on-line? 

Ms, Petekson. Yes. I don't think the technology of the pn^am 
interferes at alL We learn just as much in this pn^ram as we 
would in a regular government cla^, maybe even a little bit more 
because it is more in detail. And with our teachti^ partner here at 
home, on the days that we don't have the prt^ram, we review, and 
she goes over everything with us. So it is actually a little bit more 
in-depth. 

Mr. Spurrier. Let's follow up on that and go to Steve Thomas at 
Spoon River Valley High Sch<x)l in London Mills, IL. Steve, how 
would you respond to the Senator's Question? 

Mr. Thomas. Well, I personally believe and I think my class- 
mates believe that weVe gotten quite a bit out of the course, and I 
think that it really, reafiy helps a lot in understanding certain 
things about government. 

Mr. Spurrier. OK. Let's go back to Chuck here in the studio. 
Perry High School students are close enough that they could 
almc^t drive down to see us live in the classroom here in Stillwa- 
ter. 

Chuck, do you see any advantages or disadvantages in t!ie tech- 
nology? 

Mr. LraxER, Well, I'd say that the technology has helped me a lot 
because not only do you get to hear someix)dy lecture, but the 
graphics that are put up show the diagrams in our book so that 
even if. say, somebody doesn't read the book— which I know they 
should, but if they don't— they'll get the graphic anyway, because 
you put it up and you go over it in detail. So that is part of the 
technology. 

I also like being able to call in. That s part of it, too. So I don't 
see any problems at all with the technology. If anything, it helps, 
and that s all it does. 

Mr. Spurrier. Senator, does that respond i;uf?iciently to your 
question? 

Senator Bingaman. It sure does. I appreciate the answers vei7 
much, and Til let some of these other Senators psk some questions 
here. 

The Chairman. Senator Ccchran. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wonder if I could direct a question to Patrick Gordon down in 
Houston, MS, at Houston High Schcxjl. 

I notice that there are a few students there in the studio in Okla- 
homa. I wonder how many students are able to participate at the 
Houston High School, and how could we improve and enlarge the 
program by getting a larger number of students involved in the 
classroom setting— or is there a real limit as to how many students 
can participate at one time? 

Mr. Gordon. Senator, we have three students that can take the 
Government class at Houston. I think originally we had more, but 
a lot of people are intimidated by it because it is an advanced 
placement course. But we do have seven signed up for next year. 

Senator Cochran. That's good to know. Do you have any sugges- 
tions about how to relieve some of the concerns that students 
might have who do feel intimidated? Do you have any suggestions 
about how we can make it more relaxed or less intimidating? 
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fJil' f T f "^"^H' want to follow up on that? l)o vou 

think the students are intimidated once they are in the course^ or 

^t in?"^^^ ^"^ ^"^^ " ^'"'^ intimidating before they nctualiy 

Mr. Gt)RDON Before they actually take it. Once I got in, I found 
It s realk not too much above the high school level, but people are 
'J/ ^ J»st like college, with a lot of pnpeiVTwrite 
and stuff like that, and it scares them off. o vfrne, 

IlttlJhftTS ?^ technok^ can sometimes be a 

little bit intimidating. Nathalie and I have found in the past that 
♦F*"'''^ involved, even in the national communications 
system and things we ve done w.th other telecoms, people are a 
little apprehensive until they begin work with the mela. and then 
all ol a sudden you forget about it, and vou are just st»rt of there 
and It becomes very natural. =h 1 1 ui inen*. 

Senator Cochran. Thank you 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

. J^^ ^'"/J^'^'^u students get help and as- 

sistance if they have questions after class, or if they have questions 
about homework? JIow does that work? Mavbe tL student^ ran 
give us some reaction. " oiuu»-mi, tan 

Mr. Spurrier. OK. I^t's go to Kaycee, WY and Jared Tinnin. We 
haven t been out there yet. Senator Kennedy has a quesfon about 
""""l,^"^ ^^""""^ HP ^'^^ have questions after class 

Mr. IiNNiN. Yes, you can call in on the toll-free number and ask 
any questmns afterward, and also you can talk to your teaching 
partner if it is somethmg that can be asked here. 

Mr Spurkirk. And Senator Kennedy, I might point out that the 

do It here from Oklahoma State University through the Arts and 
Sciences Telecom Service. The idea is that the teacher in the cC 
room IS a certified teacher, not necessarily in .social sciences but 
i^^u.u'^'^V ^^'^'fifl tP«ther in the classroom working direct- 
n Stm ^'^^d^'jt^ and forth with Nathalie and me here 

m St llwater And we find that we get to know those teaching paVi 
1 "^^^ "'"'^ « semester ^ 

aui^'^hii'^nZT ^"^^ ^^'^ ''''' th*' phone with 

S»i ? Ti • stmiethmg that really helps us know ahead of 

J^lf J P.'-^hlems coming up and also providt^ a second 

source ol mlormation for the student bevcHul the HiH) telephone 
nunilH>r that is on-line here all the time ' 
The Chairman. Senator Simon. 

Senator Simon. Yes. First, I'm pleased to fiave I,ondon Mills II. 
among those who are out there. 

I am curious-^ we had an example «,f Japanese, and I can under- 
stand why you have to use this kind of svstem to teach somethinir 

nesrHut'h*: '"T^'l '"^"y «'ho can offe^lapa*: 

nese. But in a courfse l,ke American tJovernmeat. what is the ad- 

mom"Stup?"'"*' ^'•"^'^•"""1 kind uf dast 

delits onlhJ. ^'ither teachers or stu- 

oufi^; nS^T/KP*^ If ' ^"^f""'" ^'""<'>' "i^'h ScfKK>l 

uui in Illinois aiKi fn't fheir resjKjii.se. 
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Mr- Thomas. Well, you have an actual college profirasor who has 
a much broader education with a doctorate. Some schools can't 
afford that type of teacher, with that high of a degree, to actually 
teach there. 

Mr. Spurrikk. We're having a little bit of trouble hearing you 
out there. 
Senator, could you hear the response? 

Senator Simon. I heard it with some difRcully. But I would also 
be interested in having a teacher respond. 

Mr. Spurrier. OK. Joy Roberts, are you out there near a phone 
in Spoon River Valley. 

Ms. Roberts. Yes, 1 am. 

Mr. Spurrier. Great. You can respond to Senator Simon's qura- 
tion, then. 

Ms. Roberto. Well, we only have three Iwys in our class here, 
and they are of the upper level, but they deem to be rather inter- 
ested in it; I think they are getting a lot of good information. Pro- 
fessor Spurrier and Nathalie have really brought out good points in 
their lectures. The graphics are great. I think they are getting a 
much better understanding of how government works. They are 
getting much more, I think, than they do in an actual class here in 
the high school. 

Senator Simon. OK. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Could I follow up on ^nator Simon *s question. 
Would most of you be interested in taking another course in dis- 
tance learning? Have you found that it has been very satisfactory 
to you in terms of the educational exfwrience? 

rd ask any of the students to comment. 

Mr. Thomas. I would say a big advantage is simply the speak- 
ers—like right now we are on the phone with a Senate commit- 
tee—you can t get something like that in a class. So the speakers 
that we have, and the way the prt^am is ^t up is \ery good. 

But one disadvantage, the m^jor disadvant^e, is the fact that 
we can t stop and have a one-on-one conversation if we really don't 
understand something, because we just can't stop with all the other 
sch(mls on the line. 

As far as our teacher partner goes, I think I could speak for him 
in saying that he is learning just as much as we are; this helps him 
just as much for his clas8«« as it does us. 1 think that having a pro- 
fessor gets us ready for college and prepares us and lets us know a 
little bit more what to expect. 

So I think it is a very big advantage overall. 

Mr. Spurrier. I think I may have stepped on a question that 
came out a moment ago. If you could repat the question from 
Washington about whether students would be willing to take an- 
other course— was that the question? 

The Chairman. Yes. Do they feel from the experience of taking 
this course that it was sufficiently useful and valuable that they'd 
be willing to take another course in distance learning, in another 
subject matter— or do they feel like they've done this, and they 
want to move on to something else? 

^.-^iT'^^^'^"*'*^'^ ® *° Virginia, to Herbert Hoover 

High School. April Swiney, are you there? 
Ms. SwiNKY. Yes, sir, I am. 
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Mr. Spurrier. Would you be willing to take another course like 
this? 

Ms. SwiNEY. Oh, yes. As a matter of fact I'm considering taking 
Japanew next year. 

Mr. Spurrier. Great. What about some of vou here in the studio 
from Perry; now that you've been through afmc^t an entire semes- 
ter, would you be willing to go at it again via satellite with a differ- 
ent course? 

Mr. L&TKR. Infinitely. I think I have enjoyed this class enough 
and learned enough that I wouldn't hesitate to take another one. 

Mr, Spurrier. OK. Nathalie, you might throw that to a couple of 
other students here and see if we get similar endorsements, or if 
they tell us this isn't what they want at all, 

Ms. Gentry. OK. Let s go back to Fredericktown, OH. Cara Pe- 
terson^ are you there? 

Ms. Peterjk)n. Yes, I'm here. 

Ms. Gentry. What do you think about it? Would you take a 
cour% like this again? 

Ms. Peterson. Y^, I would take another one. As a matter of 
fact, I'm taking AP calculus by satellite right now, and chemistry 
is offered at our schcK>li and two of the students in our class take 
AP chemistry, and we have no problems with that. 

Ms, Gentry. How about Patrick Gordon in Houston, MS'i* 

Mr. Gordon. This is my second satellite course. In fact, I have 
already had applied economics, and I enjoyed it, and that's really 
the reason I took this couree is because of my experience with ap- 
plied economics* 

The Chairman. Could I ask the teachers. Bob and Nathalie, how 
this experience is different from the ordinary teaching experience, 
and have you enjoyed it as tea:rhers. 

Mr. Spurrier. Oh, I think we enjoy it very much. I think the 
overall give and take with the students is frequent, and they are 
not at all intimidated about calling in to the studio, and they are 
doing a good job. 

Nathalie? 

Ms. Gentry. We keep in frequent contact with our students on a 
weekly basis. We have quizzes, exams and papei^. So just about 
every week we are getting something in the mail from the stu- 
dents. This makes it easier for us to track their progress, point out 
the students who may ne^ a little bit more help from their teach- 
ing partners. 

Our teaching partners for the most part are real good about call- 
ing us if there is a problem or if there has been good pwgress made 
with a particular student; or if someone has placed well in some 
sort of contest, we always like to know that so that we can give 
them the recognition that is due them over the air. 

So we have a lot of contact with the teaching partners and a lot 
of contact with the students. They use the HOC) number very fre- 
quently, and we are available to them must of the time, and it has 
been real rewarding. 

Mr. Spurrier. One of the joys of being on live, Senator, as you 
pointed out earlier, is when you make a mistake, they take some 
delight in giving us a call and saying, ''By the way, do you realize 
you made a mistake on that?" And about all you can do is fess up 
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at that point, because they've got you on videotape. {Laughter.] We 
do appreciate it if we do have some glitch that they give us as call 
and let lus know alK)ut it. 

Another thing I think t*iat we can't str^ too much is the impor- 
tance of the teaching jmrtners out in the particiimting schools, as I 
mentioned a moment ago. They are really a tremendous a^t to 
the pn^am. We find in the context of student performance, the 
students who are doing the best as a group tend to be the students 
who have the most enthusiastic teaching partners out in their 
wrhcKiIs, who are encouraging them and really motivating them to 
keep up with us at all times. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you how do you givi? the exams and 

*?8tS? 

Ms. (lENTRY. As to the question on the technolc^, whether it is 
to our advantage to use the technolc^ or if it gets in the way, for 
this particular course it works to our advantage because we can 
stay much more up-to-date and giw them current information as 
opposed to just giving them textbook material which, as you know, 
once the textbook comes out, a lot of times the material in there is 
a little outdated. Although this is a good foundation, and we have a 
really good textbook that we use, we like to give them current ex- 
amples 5«) they can relate what they learn in the textbook to what 
is happening today, and this gives them a better overall picture, so 
I think they learn a lot more effectively that way. 

Mr. Spdrhier. I^et me give an example of that on the Persian 
Gulf war- Hostilities broke out on a Wednesday evening, and by 
Friday's broadcast, the next scheduled broadcast, we were able to 
go up wMth a full 45-minute show on the war powers, the power of 
Congress to dc>clare war, the role of the President as Commander- 
in-C^hief and chief diploma;, and bring something to life. We had 
originally scheduled the program that day on the structure of Fed- 
eralism very tarly in the semester, and with Nathalie s help and 
Lisa Allen, our priKlucer-dirtctor, we scrapped everything, re- 
worked it and come on with graphics and everything. That was 
sum<*thing that we were able to do because of the live medium that 
yuu can't do with any other sort of material, certainly not th^^ print 
material 

Another thing that is very important to otir course is the Con- 
gressional Quarterly Weekly Report, Tm surt those of you in the 
St»nate arc* familiar with it. We use that as text material for the 
studnnts. so pvery week they are getting a iv-'W copy for that 
updatf^ them in written form about what is facing on in Washing- 
ton, and then we make assignmenty out of it, and they also use it 
for some of their term papers and so forth. 

Nathalie, do you want to follow up on that? 

Ms, CiKNTKY, As vou said, we have the CQ material that we use; 
we also ask them to use the Government manual and the Congres- 
sional Director, and that way they have as much current informa- 
tion as possible. We are having them write a couple term paf^rs 
vhis semester using this current information, and most of the stu- 
dents I have heard from have learned an awful lot from it. 

Mr. SP15RRIKR, And I think thr video that we are able to do, the 
graphics- you\e si^en a few this morning, both the straight letter 
graphics and also some of the videotape things we have — we are 
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IZi^JS. ■ f generation that has grown up with MTV, and it is 
°"^"telgenerat.on, and it is very difficult to do 

evI^fhoLr^i « classroom, 

even though it is an honors class, at Oklahoma State I feel as 

SZ? A^'M^^ equipment back at the sludTo be^sel 

fSS ^isuallvTaf fv:;^^ ^K^"^ f « classroomTuL 
T^o^«! ^ ^xl "\ t^ching as I can here on the satellite 

ix^Lfor^TanJ^ Senator Thurmond, and 

C questions. I was wondering how you give exams and 

bsfnTi^^^lTrTaLloo^m"' ^a"^ 

thgufc"^^^^^^^^^^ 

^"t^ essays on two or th^5' the major 
^Tnr/* ""ir r ^J^"- '^""^^ "P "^ith all that material, a^d we 
Ont tha? h^. 'Zfl""^ partners to be duplicated and dfs .!but^ 
Unce that has been taken care of, we have them send that backto 

grade that^'tfiv"'^ ^'Sf" '^''"u""^ "^^'^ '^'"^^ k4 tVSk of the 

b^ck to thVt.wh3^1 ? ^^P- ^^"^ ^^"^ 

oacjc to the teaching partner, and then the teaching uartner ha« 

final say over the grade that the student will receive ^dC„dIL cm 

wo^k'Sn" thTs^"nd'?:H'?H'^'^ their grading. sTwelo S'oTth: 
work on this r nd, and then we send t back to the teachintf n-irf 
ner| for the fmal dispensing of the grades. 

tnese students will be taking at the end of the semester which i« » 
Ss T when f J>-^'-/; -"ltipleK:hoice quest i^nTrd 'e^iy'i^s' 
sLnH ^nZ ^ ^""^ ^'^^ teaching partners, we 

send along an answer sheet tar the objective segment to eive 
almost immediate feedback on that part ''et,meni to give 

^nv»l^?^ important things on the AP exam and in a college 

f?rm' TZJ! ""^'^I'l ^^P^^'' ^"^^^^ in writing aS 
essay torm, so those are sent back here for Nathalie and me tn 

fhtt: r^'f^ ^^^^ « 24-hour t^n around to ge? 

them m the mail and back to the students ^ 

lege fevel HnH^i'lJ";K",- "^T^ ^'^"'•^^ «l the col- 

I ' Nathalie said, we will give a grade the student 

L^'"* /"oM ^l^'^'^V^ he or she were enrolled if realise cou^e 
w^if* Oklahoma State, but because this is a high Si couSe 

^Ss'ruu'n"the'L"uT^^^ ^^-^ 

The Chairman. OK. We'll have to move on We want to thnnk 
inltfu'" ^7 ^^"'"^ ^he class today and Ibr a^your hHpM 

plat^f Ton waTt^H ^''^ ^^^"'^ Ret ^a"cbance to 

Kni ex^r^n .1 'I '■^•^'^tion to this whole 

?/|:^oi^4p^^^^^ »rL^r^ — - 
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If I might follow up very quickly on a very important question 
that I think Senator Simon raised in terms of why do we pick the 
classes we pick and the specific topics that we deal with. For the 
m<^t part, of course, it is very easy to identify math and the sci- 
ences as areas of high need in this country, and most of the dis- 
tance learning prc^prams are tai^eted toward schw)ls that simply 
are not able to provide thc^ resources— lai^ly on the basis of the 
size of the schools, they are not able to do it. 

In the case of the American Government course and a course 
such as World Ge<^aphy such as SERC offers, I think you heard 
some very gocKl answers. Gec^raphy is also a topic that has been 
identifJed as one that needs to be dealt with in a more elective 
way m the United States. So in the SERC model and in some 
others, we are using a master teacher who is not only teaching the 
World Gec^aphy course but is also mcxieUing that course for certi- 
fied social studies teachers who are required to be in the class with 
the students, but may not have the skills to deal with that particu- 
lar course. So we are also able to teach teachers at the same time 
we are dealing with the students. 

And of course> as some of the students said, using this technology 
is a wonderful way tw bring people such as yourselvra into the 
classroom. Students in Leland, MS had a wonderful opportunity to 
interact with Senator Kennedy— we seem to be sticking him on our 
audio-bridge more than some of the rest of you, but we want to get 
you on as well— and that's an exi^rience they still talk about te- 
cause they got to talk to him about the breakdown of the Berlin 
Wall and the changes that are taking place in eastern Europe, 
Those are experiences they just don't get to have any other way in 
those particular kinds of classes. 

We're going to move on to Lincoln, NE. And Senator Kennedy, I 
appreciate you moving the distinguished Senator from Nebraska to 
Oklahoma earlier. Recently when I made a pr^ntation to another 
group, I promoted a Congressman to a Senator, and I was told that 
was okay as long as I didn't go the other way. So I'm glad to hear 
that that can happen on all sid^. 

We are going to rejoin the Japanese team. They are sitting there 
now. These are the students who have finished the class with Tim 
t^k. 

Vm going to turn it back over to Senator Kennedy, Tim, to wel- 
come you back to this congressional hearing. 

The Chairman. Good morning to Tim Cook and the Japanese I 
class. This is Ted Kennedy from the Senate I^btir and Human Re- 
sources Committee in Washington. Thank you for letting us talk tu 
you for a few moments about distance learning. 

As you know, we are in the middle of a hearing on this subject, 
and we wanted to invite some experts like yourselves to tell us 
what it is like to take a course by satellite. 

1 understand we have schools on-line from Iowa, South Carolina, 
Ohio, Mississippi, Georgia, and Wisconsin as well as those in the 
studio from Nebraska. 

Again, I invite members to feel free to ask Tim and the students 
questions at this time 

^ First, would anv of the students in the studio from Fromont High 
School like to make any comments? 
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Mr. Cook. Let me introduce them. Crood morning to all of you. 

The students here from Fremont High School are: Ken Lowther, 
Bec^ DneliM and Melame Stoltenbeng. If you have any question^ 
forthem, we d be more than happy to answer them. 

"^^"^ ^ ^^^^ to teach Japanese 

over a satellite jj-etwork; what are the pros and cons, in your view'' 




and 
on a 



pereonaJ tesis «very day. But I try to emphasize what I can do by 

i3.L°r °^ ' ^ha^ an ordinar" class- 

nwm teacher couldnt do. ' 

«nm2l\i^!.i w ^^^l reality more than anything; I can show 
something on TV and there are all kinds of visual things I can do 

rn«'*?^*"'^u— '^'^'? ^^^'^ ^««"y si^i pictures which 

won t be very big m a classroom, you can't see them very well, on a 
TV screen, you can take a small picture and make it as big as the 
screen. So there are a lot of visual things that I can do that I 
can t do m the classroom. 

TV ni?,nfft'"'J5f \° ^ ^ with the 

'rv" "^-^"^ one way, and to be able to talk back to the 

volvS ^" «^ 

Let me also introduce the students who are on-line today. We 
Un'Sn^l^^P^^'Pfe^-.^'^"' North Fayette High School in wS? 
nLu OH '«5h^no?^ Qf""/ 5^"^ Princeton High School in Cincln- 
nail, UH, bhannon Staats from Green Sea Floyds High School 
Green Sea, SC; Lisa Hoyer from Dublin High ScK^l, igblin^ GAi 
ThiXfflJ™"S.^" from Hernando High^chool, Hernando MS. 
quei!o?!,r Jw^" I ^^^^^ he had a 

Senator Thurmond. Shannon Staats, I want to say we are very 

£^^irHigh"i& ^^""^ 

It ^^.^^u r"^^^* ^'^^ to learn Japanese by satellite. 
witK T "^'^ ^ "^^^ interesting experience interacting 
^nL*^^ Japanese facilitators, the teacher, with Tim, and of 
?^i^^;S"''<J"*'i'^' working with people from all over the coun- 
tiT It changes learning a little bit, but 1 think it helps, too 

w£s to^'you"'"''"'''''"" ^^"g'-atolations, and many good 

Ms. Staats. Thank you. 
The Chairman. Senat<)r Bob Kerrey. 

Senator Kerrey. Tim, it is good to see you. Your parents are 
here watching you on television as well. 

school hoards in America would have tried to recruit you to come 
in and teach 5 or (5 periods a day. with 25 students in a^^riSd 

Mr. Cook. Actually, my experience teaching in a classroom has 
been mostly in other countries; I haven't spent a whole lot of tim^ 
in this country in a classroom except as a student. In a way I en^v 
classroom teachers because they are right there where it is happen- 
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ing, but I don't think Td trade this experience for anything in the 
world. I f«jl fortunate that 1 have been able to do a lot of inteinest- 
ing things up to now, but this is the most fun thing I have ever 
done, and I wake up every morning, thinking, "Gk^h, I get to go to 
work and do this again/' [Lai^hter.] 

Senator Kerrey. I gue^ one of the things I was focusing on is 
that it seems extraordinary to me that you are teaching 1,200 stu- 
dents a day, that you manage to teach such a large number of stu- 
dents. My experience in Elkhom, NE, where I visited a %hool 
where the students were learning, their ranclusion was that they 
learn faster, they learn Japanese better, they learn languages 
better. All three of thv students that I talked to had taken lan- 
guages, and they said they learned it faster, and they learned it 
better, and the numbers as I have examined them appear to cause 
us to conclude that they also learn it cheai^r, which is a pretty 
devastating combination for th.^e of us who are paying for it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr, Cook, I think the students who are taking this course — we 
feel like we are a community spread out all over the country— and 
the students are enthusiastic and want to see it succeed, TTiore are 
usually some problems during this kind of a course, that they are 
learning anything by TV, and I think they might be working 
harder for this course and want to see it succeed. 

Senator Kerrey. Tim, one follow-up question. I know you work 
directly with Liz Hoffman, who used to be a public school teacher, 
and she left to join the Nebraska Department of Education just to 
put this thing together. She is a very gift^ teacher, an award-win- 
ning teacher in languages. How important is it to have a gifted 
teacher like that being directly and actively involved in the devel- 
opment of the curricular program? 

Mr. Cook. You couldn't imagine how important it is because 
there are just zillions of little details that I liave forgotten since I 
was in the classroom, and she'll tell me, Tim, you can't do that be- 
cause either the students won't understand it, or the facilitator or 
the classroom teacher won't understand what you're doing. Or 
she'll say that s wonderful, they'll really groove onto that. She 
came right of the classroom before she joined us, and she is really 
on excellent teacher. She has won awards, and she is famous all 
over the country. I feel so fortunate that she is with us in this pro- 
gram, and I don't know what I'd do without her. She has been my 
mentor. 

Senator Kkkkey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vance, Tim, part of my job is to take ofT my classroom 
teacher hat and wear my television hat, and Vm trying to keep us 
t n time, and we're doing a good job so far. 

The Senators I am sure would express their gratitude for your 
joining us today. 

The Chairman, We certainly do. Thank you very much. This has 
been enormously helpful and valuable, and we are grateful to all of 
you for sharing your experience in this distance learning class. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Cook. Thank you. It has been fun for us, too. 

The Chaikman Senator Simon, 
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fenator Simon a)uld I just ask one question. What is the limit- 
Mr ^5 "^^1 ^5'*^' ^« teach 120,(K»0? 
tnr uXtf ^ T currents, Sena- 
i^ilv 9 f J"^ keep that ratio of tutors that are on the line interac- 
o?!nVtc^twei?e^^^ ^''^ "'"'^""'^ approximately one-to-ten 
tK^ *iP"f* earlier, we are currently expanding that from 
iSL 'fS^-t"*^^!?^.'^ ' t« 2,400 students for the next 
StkftJectv^^'" ''"^ «f «t"dent. that we 
What you will see happen with interactive learning in the next 

frulv'^^J^ftn^'L'^^l"^ P''^ setting to take a^lc^k at X 
truly needs to be mtemctive. You saw some skits in an earlipr part 

interactive, so we 11 be able to use the other time that we have 
technology available to do what we discover truly has to be inters^ 
iZJlt ^""Z" ""^'^"^ «f the use of thrtechnol^ for 
&U^1f?tuden^'"^ ^^"^ - -P-d 

fin^h^to^i^^^^^^^^^^ ^" of 

Senator Simon. Thank you. 

The Chairman. We need to move on. We've got one more live 
qSons ^ j^i" ""^ ^''t pand for t^e 

b«S?iThJ?"^-"''"v.^'''^"^ M'-- ^^^airman. I ne^d to get 
back ^to the Judiciary Committee. C^uld I make just a brief state- 
go ot^ ^^"AiRMAN. We're going live, Strom. 1 know that you have to 

m.M"rf^ho'^""'*T''"/^*'' ^ ^'^ J'-^'^t a:ik that my statement be 

fhi^ell^JobXjve^li^^^^ ^^"^-^^ 
Mr. Vance. Thank you. Senator. 

record. "'^^'^ statement is put in the 

[The prepared statement of Senator Thurmond follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Senator Thurmond 

Iiv^'inSl'i'^'''' J^ P^«^^"''^ to be here this morning for this 

artU-^,^fnh r ''^"""5 ^" ^^^i'" ^^"^^^ Star Schools in 

action-such as we are domg today-is most worthwhile 

Just a tew years ago, it was a privilege for me to support the ps- 

tabhshment of Star Scho<,ls, which allows studentrin KXuushT2 

nVt'abTeTtaLT °^ ^^^tellite-which they oTherwt" 4u d 
noi pe able to take. For example, some h gh school students in 

nS'l'Lnd frPr ^'^^Vf t-ke courses in RussiaH and 1]" 
n^e I and II. Physics, Advanced Placement Economics, Precalcu- 
lus, and several others. Just a few years ago these same courts 
were not avaimble, but now through Ltellite^technolo^t man v S^- 
dents can participate in these- challenging courses. ^ " 

Mr. Chairman I want to take this opportunity to commend th^ 
work of my good friend Henry Cauthen!^the president oH he t,mh 
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Carolina Educational Television Network and also the ccxrhair of 
SERC, the ^tellite Educational Resources Consortium located in 
Columbia, SC. Henry has been a real leader in the development 
and implementation of Star Schools, and also in getting SERC up- 
and-running. 

As you know, more thaii 20 States are a part of the SERC part- 
nership, which provides for-credit courses via satellite to high 
school students. At the present time, about 5,400 students are en- 
rolled in course 23 states* I am pleased with the progr^ that has 
been evidenced in just a few short vears. 

Mr, Chairman, I want to aim) take this opportunity to welcome a 
fellow South Carolinian to the hearing, Mr. Gary Vance, the ex^u- 
tive director of SERC. He has done a fine job in not only adminis- 
tering SERC, but also in attracting financial commitments from 
State and local education ^encies, and corporate and foundatirn 
support. This is a partnership at its brat, and I wish to commend 
him for his fine work. It is a pleasure to have him here today to 
moderate the demonstration and also to present testimony. 

In closing, it is again a privilege to be here, and I look forward to 
reviewing the testimony. 

Mr. Vance. We'll now move on to Spokane, WA, where we'll join 
a group of middle school students who are involved in a science 
class. By my calculation, it is 8 in the morning out there— Senator 
Adams may correct me if I'm wrong, but that's the way I figure it. 
So let's quickly join them. 

The Chairman. We want to thank you for joining us so early in 
the morning out there. You are participating in a Senate hearing 
on the Star &:hools prc^ram. We are gathering information about 
distance learning and what it is like for both teachers and students 
to take a course via satellite. 

I understand that you are not usually in the studio, but that you 
are usually sitting in a classroom and taking the class over the tel- 
evision. Can you tell us a little bit about what it is like and wheth- 
er you have found it to be a useful educational experience? 

Maybe I could ask I^bbie Wilson if she would be good enough to 
respond. 

Ms. Wilson. Good morning, &nator. 

I'm Debbie Wilson, and I am teaching the middle school science 
class. We have a combination of students here with us this morn- 
ing—not all from the middle school science class. We also have two 
students from our AP English class. Getting people here at this 
time of the morning was not simple, so we took whoever was clos- 
est. The middle schwi science student did get up at :i:liO and leave 
this morning, so let's start with them and let them introduce them- 
selves. 

We 11 start with Tim. 

Tim. Vm Tim from Oroville, which is right on the Canadian 
border, and Ym taking the science class. 

Maddie. Vm Maddie, and I live in Oroville, too, and Vm taking 
the same science class. 

Senator Adams. Why don't the two of you tell them how far 
away Oroville is from Spokane? 

Maddie. It is 5 hours, approximately. [Laughter.! 
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ti^f^li^lTj^' ^ ^'"^ '^'^ ^« 

Tbavis My name is Trav, and I go to Freeman High School 
which IS 20 miles southeast of Spokane. ocnooi, 

^.Sifi^jrf ; J^^kJIP^^^^^- I also go to Freeman High 
School, and I take the AP English class. 

ohSS' Jl2f^?' T^^' ""^ey want to know some details 

'Km tell us about technology in this class. We've been usinc 
technology to do this class. What do you think would be ag^ wa? 
to continue or improve on it? *m «: a gooa way 

Tia*. Well, the best way it could be improved would be a faster 

h^Lth^vT^ T^^"" ™f*^^' the distances. That S 
"?.ry computer system. 

Ms^ Wilson. And part of the Star Schools money that we have 
gotten already and are putting into our network is for computed 

wiJh*^?^Wh«t^n't ^i^^iTT!^"^ ^ Travis, let's star*. 

Tnd h^T'h^v^ /^"^ skills this year, 

and how have they changed as a result of this class? 

eve?knL^hi'„?^'?f^^^' / ^^^^tamed manv things that I never 
f^nti^^^^^^ L^^t ^^^""^ to rea/ analytically and in- 
1 S * ^T^' ^'^.^ have reao a couple works of literature that 

Lr? VnST K ^r^^ ^""^t^' ^^^yf^ ^^y popular pieces of litera- 
ture, and I had never even heard of then? fcfore. So I ha^^ bS- 
ened my horizons, basically. 
r£l»S!^SS' S^armaine, can you add anything to that? 
I.HARMAINE. My essays are a lot more organized, and they stick 
m wfr'LV^'fJ^^' ^^^y «t the beginniS? of the year 
ouf?bP^^«; ^ y**" ^^^^ ^ ^'^d about yoiTr peer ^up 

fhlnin^ u^^ ^*'"*u'1 interacting with on a daily bas^througfi 
the class? How has that affected you? "-"^Musn 

Charmaine. You can compare what your scores are— for in. 

o&roois^^' do^^^^"^l^.^':"^^^"^^° " ™ ^h" 

?ou trf KlfTf^f ^' and that makes you want to do better, so 

V^fn^t ' thing with the schools. 

S^n^^iJ^V^v^^''^^: L"^^^^ in a minute-this is 

U^S we t^tr^cf ? "^"^ P'^^"' °f the concerns 
tnat we were trying to cover was the great distances between thp 

thaTSIrS?u7ir that teache^could notX avSe at 

mat particular time. Have you found that vou are able to contact 
your teachere through this system and get infSmSn that ?ou 
Wea'rtr^v??l. 'n'^^ ^I'P^ teacher in the schZ 
3er^h(Ss^ ^ ^ ^^"^^ teaching staff out to some of the 

Trav, I know you have been involved in this and I know von ««. 
an all-league tackle, so I'd like to know yoS filing aZut wh^ 

?4rv« vrT'**^^" «^ Setting from the Si n^w ' 
inP^ J« ' n ^^^yjasy to get hold of our teachers. They are 
if voS w\r^l- fu^" talk to them on the program^ but 

cJl tJ^ Lfl .?'fu''^T^ then, you can iust go to a phone and 
call them here at the office, and usually they have someone here 
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that you can talk to and get the information that you need from 
the class or assignments or help with something. After «:hool, you 
can call in and get help on assignments or just talk with the teach- 
er. 

Senator Adams. Is the FAX system in yet in your area, where 
you can get it over the phone lines— mayte I'd better ask I^X)rah 
that 

Ms. Wilson. Some of the schools do have FAXes. We have one in 
the studio, of courw. But not all of the Mhools oo have a FAX ma- 
chine capability. The data transmission system with the computers 
is not going to be in place imtil fall; that will help the English stu- 
dents a lot share assi^ments and let them critique each other's 
work much more easily than they can do it now. The English 
teacher is real excited about the ability to do that, and we're really 
excited in the anence class about the ability to share data rapidly 
and quickly. 

Senator Adams« Deborah, could you have two of the students 
comment on Oroville and the relationship of the pr(«ram there, be- 
cause I think many people don't understand how scattered and 
how remote certain parts of the State are, and why we consider 
this pn^am so valuable. 

Do you want to describe your high school a little bit, where it is 
and what you have received from the STEP pn^am that you were 
not receiving tefore in terms of your curriculum? 

Ms. Wilson. Maddie, do you want to try that? 

Maodie. Sure. Our high school is pretty small— well, its not 
really small, but it dc^ have a really small number of people in it. 
It is different from the other science classes. I am currently taking 
physics, and it is like a group thing, and with this, it is all over, 
and you can learn a lot of stuff, and if other people have questions, 
you can learn, too. If they caU in and talk to Debbie, they might 
ask questions that you never thought of asking right there, out you 
did want to know about. 

Senator Adams. How many are in your ^hool, approximately? 

Maddik. Two hundred. 

Senator Adams. And what is the nearest town to Oroville? 
Maddie. Tonasket. 

Senator Adams. OK, now you are getting the point across of 
what Vm trying to indicate to people, which is that this gives you 
an up-to-date physics curriculum that you might not otherwise 
have in that small city. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Have you thought about what courses you might take next year 
through distance learning, or do you know what courees are going 
to available yet? . 

Ms. Wilson. Well, we are changing our offerings. We are adding 
more courses. We still have the strong language orientation with 
Japanese and Spanish and Russian, out we are adding a high 
school technology claM and a high schcK)! applied math class. Three 
of the students are graduating and going on to college, so it will 
have to be Tim who can address that question. 

Tim, have you thought about taking a language over the satel- 
lite? 
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I^'^ ^^ ^'^^ ^ on taking a Ian- 

protebly some math courses over satellite. 
Senator Adams. Tim, what do you think could make this oro- 

Tall fhl^^Tou'^n'IS"' ^''^ ^ ^ - - fo^-inS 
The Chaikman. Senator Adams, I apologize to vou and to Tim 

I want to thank all of you, and maybe you could eive a littJp 
thought to that and drop Senator Adani a note. ^ 
ri^L^ to thank all of you for permitting us to enter your 

Ms^telTute 

weVe ^["Xn^fl^Jrl^^* ^ change classes in a few minutes, and 
STw^'S'lxTtld atS S.'^'^ ^ ^''^^ "^'^"^^ ^ 
The Chairman. Thanks very much 

That concludes the demonstration portion of our hearing anH I 
lem mlJlSorK^^^^^ you to G^iy Vance who'^Tn S^l 
SnSSSsfv h^Lfi^r A Your explanations were 

teble Gary ^ ' ^ ^^'P^ " "^''t panel at the 

ness or tnose students. You can see that they are learnine and bpn 
^n rKl'Sf ?hir '""^"^ «bout it, too. ^Yorjit? can? m4 the 
mcmlv u^hi« t experience, and that certainly has been enor- 
mously valuable to me m this demonstration. 
tor all intents and purposes, if any of the members want tn 

c^n Du?ran?K'""'""^^ *^!f ^ the timeTo do it or we 

h* S.T t'^*'^^ "^ove to the first panel. 

- ---- 

The Chairman. Yes, Senator Kerrey. 

clu^e"ii^t'he ^r^or'rf ^K*^*; ^""^ 1 Statement that I want to in- 

be useful to tin?"/' ^ f ^^'^ committee, it might 

oe useiui to say that I ve spent a lot of time in contact with fAp 
Star Schools program in Nebraska, and the question ^hat J directed 
at Tim was designed to provoke indeed the re^KinL that he^^ 

gift^ te?chyi? chlt"'^''' statement in s^p^rtT^"^^ 
giit^ teacher ,n charge of or connected to t£ programming 

the 

T^^^t rrkfee%:^v^^^^^ 

the video disk, you look at the appfication a^d ^ou thU^o^S^^his 
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is great— but somehow it doran't work in the classroom. I think the 
key that unlcKJks that is having at every stage po^ible, particularly 
the pn^^mming, where they are constantly acUusting fire on a 
daily basis, to make certain that that curriculum in fact works for 
the students. 

The second thing that I would ui^ the committee to consider is 
that there are 16,0{M) branis out there that are having to make the 
decision as well as IlOtOiK) principals who are running the schools 
themselves, and notwithstanding our language to deregulate those 
schools, the tact is almost every, single impulse that we have to try 
to improve them requires them to do additional paperwork to get 
over just the physical tasks that we have given them, &) they find 
themselves in a teard meeting, face-to-face with all kinds of sales- 
people who are trying to fi«ll them mme new technology, and it is 
extremely difficult to answer the question *'What works?" If I've 
got $10,000 or $20,000 to spend in a relatively small school district, 
the question of **What works?" becomes a paralyzing question. 

So for your committ^ s use, Mr. Chairman, I would urge you to 
lcM)k for i^rhaps some way at the local level to assist— in perhaps a 
latK)ratoTy fashion— to assist us in trying to answer how do you 
make that application work, because those boards are sitting out 
there in a proition much like most of us, that is, that we are at an 
age where we don't understand the technolc^ at all— I'm sure the 
chairman does, of course 

The Chairman. Of course he does, [Laughter.] 

Senator Kerrey, —but which makes it extremely difficult to 
make a decision. Those boards need an awful lot of a^istance; oth- 
erwise they will apply it incorrectly. 

The Chairman. I think that's an excellent comment, I hope 
maybe we can get from our first jmnel some suggestions on it be- 
cause I think the Senator raises the Mint that there are going to 
be common questions asked all over the country, and being able to 
be of some help and assistance in terms of local communities is 
something that clearly we ought to addressing. 

We thank the Senator from Nebraska from coming. You are wel- 
come any time. We appreciate very much your lon^tanding inter- 
est in the program, and your statement will be included in the 
reconl. 

Senator Kerrey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

[The prepared statement of Senator Kerrey follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Kkhrey 

I want to commend the committee for conducting this hearing on tJie Stiir Schcx)l8 
program and for including the demonstration of the J»panc*se lanffui^je course, 
which originates in Lincoln, NE, and is distributed through the Satellite Education- 
al Resources Consortium (SERC) to students in 22 States. 

Tire Star Schools program is a succe^ story— the kind of success story which 
should be expanded and replicated. Students are able to learn subject^i for which it 
is often difficult to find j^wd teachers. Moreove* , it appears they learn the subject 
faster and better than thr'jugh other available methods And. for icing on the cake 
it apf^ars the per pupil cost is less. Faster, better, cheaper is an exciting combina- 
tion. 

Star schools and SERC have been crucial in helping deliver satellite technology to 
schools, Currently U7 schools in Nebraska have uplinks These uplinks are the htiak 
building blocks in the system. They mean acci-d« and participxition. Without them, 
there would be no system. 
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Before spending time with ^udents and teachers who are usinf? this technol<^ I 
skeptical about ita merits. My impres^cm was it would be nothing more than 
the talking ht^vis which bored so many of us into submission in the 1960s and 
1970'8. Furthei, *taving heard bo many unflilfilled promise about the potential of 
high tech teaching devices I thoi^ht this wouki be another disappointment. 

After spending time with ^uwnts and t^hers who are using the Star school 
technologS^, I am sold on its pc^ntial to dran^tically improve the performance of 
America s primary and sectmoary school i^udents. If we do this one right and if we 
connect it to the need for more home b^d teaming, i.e.» adult education, we could 
have an even greater s^Koess in the mcudng. 

Mr. Chainnan, this will not be an easy venture. One of the nKwt important kc^ 
to making the Japanese language prc^cram work is that a gifted classroom t^her is 
in chailSP^ of the prc^ram Development It must be said with emphasis that Star 
school technoltw^ is not e^ to apply. We cannot just turn on some machines 
hoping the learning will occur automatically. 

in Nebraska, we are fortunate to have a fullydevcloped Educational Television 
Network which ei^iq^ broad political suji^rt. NETV has built a much deserved rep- 
utation for prt^ramming and progressive thinking about the educatkinal challenges 
in our communities. 

The most imn^'ate challenge m to sustain and exjwind our support for Star 
schools. Beyond this we should look for wa^ to help our schools discover technolqo^ 
applications that work. Every one of Americas 110,0W schools is busy morning, 
noon, and night just trying to accomplish the long list of things Mich the public 
wants them to accomplish. (Some of the mo^ diflkuit pn^rams for our schools are 
those which are "cost free". . . Uie ones which purport to increa^ accountability 
but merely incr^ise the amount of jmperworkJ 

Every one of America s school beards is deluged with presentations by equipment 
sales people who offer some new gimmick to make teaching easier. AU of them 
promise a miracle; the dilemma is trying to separate the merely revolting from the 
truly revolutionary. 

1 would respectfully auggest the committee look for a mechanism to encourage the 
development of public-nonprofit centers of applied educational technolt^. Thew 
centers should he looking for useful educational applications for our schools and 
Homes, These applications would include but not be limited to the STAR school ap- 
proach. 

As to funding the current pn^jram, I know ^me people have said that equipment 
should be a local expense. 1 know that people have said that many schools have 
equipment; or that we should now move on with programming and other activities. 
To some extent, both are true. There are local systems which can finance their own 
equipment. There are private i«jurces which can and will make contributions. There 
are other needs in the distance learning area. But, there remain schools that do 
need help in acquiring equipment. And, if we do not assist them, we are in effect 
shutting them out of a tremendous technology. 

Today, students in the schools with uplinks not only have access, they have access 
to courses of study which have been developed especially for them. Nebraska is 
what is known as a producing State> i.e., it develops pnd disseminates courses for 
use in secondary schools. The Japanese language program which you will see today 
is our current contribution to this effort. And. we have another course offering— in 
environmental science— in preparation. Our students also benefit from the pro^rram- 
ming which is produced in other States. 

Production is both time-consuming and expensive. And, despite the success of the 
Japanese language course and several others* such m those produced in Kentucky, 
this is a very new field. I have, in fact, had people in the education field tell me that 
good programs are 4 to 5 years down the rrad. While I know the success stories, I 
also know tl ' an expansion of these success stories will, indeed, take time and re- 
sources. The Star school pn^ram can help provide those resources and help us get a 
start on the work which goes into them. 

The Nebraska success has not been a solo succ<^. Much of our success him t^n 
intertwined with the Satellite Educational Resources Consortium (SEBC. which in- 
cludes 23 States. We share programs, information, teachers and students What 
might not be justified for a single State becomes feasible because we w -k together. 
It is the kind of effort which does indeed contribute to greater educational opportu- 
nities throughout the countiy. 

I have been in the educational television studios in Lincoln- where the Japanese 
language program originates, i have been in the classrooms in Omaha where stu- 
dent» are practicing their Japanese. I attended the technology fair heid here in the 
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Senate in early March where students from other States npoke of the opportunities 
which had been available to them m a r^ult of this prc^^ram. 

Competitimis and evaluations Indicate the strength of this prx^m. SERC Japa- 
nese language students took top prizes in a competition in Geori^ia. An evaluation 
undertaken in Nebraska showed that Jatmnese language students performed at 
i^t comparably with thc^ in traditional classrooms and nignificantlv higher in 
certain areas. * 

The Star school prt^n^jn has made t«:hnolc^ available to teachers and adminis- 
trators and students who would not ^^herwise have had such acce^. These efforts 
oemmstrate that w can a^ist students in accessing te^utxjes that open up a new 
world to them r^etrdless of where they haj^n to be legated. This is especially im- 
portant to students in rural America. 

By most measures Star schools is a young program, but it has alremiv had wide- 
spread impact, and its potential is vast. 

I would urge you to extend the Star Schools Pri3^m> I believe both etiuipment 
purchases and programming efTorts should be eligible activities and I beltpve that 
current and jmst wantees should be allowed to apply for additional funds. I would 
"ke to explore with you further the educational technology center concept. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to address you on this hnportant progmm. 

The Chairman. We are pleased to have with us the first panel on 
*'New Directions**, Nancy Carson is from the Office of Technology 
Assessment in Washington, and she will be accompanied by Katli- 
leen Fulton, an analyst with the Office of Technolt^ Assessment, 
Also on our first panel, Inabeth Miller, executive director of the 
Massachusetts Corporation for Educational Telecommunications in 
Cambridge, MA. 

Well also ask Gary Vance, who served as moderator for the Star 
Schools demonstration, to join the panel for questions. 

We welcome you all. Your testimony is greatly appreciated, and 
we thank you all very much. 

We'll start off with Nancy Carson. Good morning. 

STATEMENT OV NANCY CARSON, OFFICE OF TECHNOLOC;y AS- 
SESSMENT. WASHINtlTON, m\ ACCOMPANIED BY KATHLEEN 
FULTON. ANALYST, OTA; AND INABETH MILLER EXECITIVE 
DIREtrrOB. MASSACHUSETTS CORPORATION FOR EDUCATION- 
AL TELECOMMUNICATIONS. CAMBRIDGE, MA 

Ms. Carson. Good morning, ^nator. It is a pleasure to be here. 

Our remarks this morning will refiect work that was done at the 
request of this committee in a report called ^'Linking for Learn- 
mg. It was fun to do this report. You've seen the excitement this 
morning of the classes. We learned an enormous amount from 
domg this, were able to put it together, and the refK)rt itself is now 
closm^ on 10,000 copies distributed worldwide, so we're glad the 
committee asked, and we hope our remarks can be helpful 

In the interest of time, Ud like to briefly summarize the conclu- 
sions so that we can move on and answer questions. 

Five years ago, few States had distance learning projects or plans 
or any knowledge of distance education and what it could bring. 
Today, every State and many districts have projects which are up 
and running. 

It is important to keep in mind that th^ projects are evolving 
and changing as we have new objectives for education and as we 
learn to combine technologies in new ways, and as many partners 
come forward to participate in supplying information, 'hardware, 
and resources for schools. 
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The principal application of distance learning in K through 12 
^caUon has been providing high school courses in advanced sub- 
jects, especially where such courses are not available because of too 
few students or a lack of (qualified t*«*ichers~and this is a lot of 
What we saw m the interesting feeds this morning. But an mcreas- 
mg number of efforts go beyond courses and offer modules and en- 
richment activities for classroom instruction, electronic field trips, 
and visits with distant scholars, scientists and heroes. One of the 
most valuable applications, and «)mething we sometimes forget, 
nas been for staff development and in the in-service training of 
teachers and administrators. 

The systems, as I said, are increasingly becoming hybrid systems; 
as the electronic technologies are so versatile and capable of being 
tlexibly linked t(^ether in new ways, every system we see will be 
different. 

OTA found that in most instances, distance learning is as effec- 
tive as face-to-face instruction. Most of the hard data that exists on 
distance learning comes from the workplace or adult learning envi- 
ronment, but we do see some evaluations being conducted in 
schools; we look to the outcomes of the Star Schools first-round re- 
search and by and large we think it works given some effort to 
make it work. 

One of these efforts is to remember that to have the technology 
meet its full potential, teachers need to be trained and bupported. 
Ihey need to be comfortable with the technology, the technology 
needs to work, there need to be good resources, good prc^amming. 
ihe programming is the thing that comes through; the hardware 
just brings It to us. So we want to keep in mind that it is as least 
as powerful for what it can do for teaching as for learning, 
c* a so™^ particular conclusions we came to on the 

atar Schools programs since that is your particular focus this 
morning. 

One of the primary goals of the Star Schools legislation, which 
was to create multiState and multiorganizational partnerships, has 
been realized. We feel strongly that much of the strength of the 
programs a)mes from these collaborations. It is very important to 
cross boundaries m education, and as you know, it is hard to do- 
boundaries present problems for teachers and administrators' 
idiST crossing of boundaries and bring new 

The first round of Star Schools awards increased the access par- 
ticularly of rural and isolated schools to distance education. We es- 
timated that at the conclusion of the first round, W percent of 
rural and isolated high schools would be linked by a dish, and of 
Schoo?s""^ a^ut one-third would have been funded by Star 

The firm number are not in, but we still think this is on target. 

A lot of useful information has come from these projects as Sena- 
tor Kerrey mentioned; we are learning more about what works. 
Ihat information presents some data that now can be shared and 
ouiJt upon. 

Particularly Star Schools as a program has moved distance 
learning from the realm of science fiction into reality and civen us 
some real experience in what we can do. and I think we will look 
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back m this as the starting point when we b^n nationally to 
really look at what technolc«y can do for education and put thin^ 

rinally, the committee asked us if we might suggest some things 
to keep in mind in looking at the l^slation and Iwking ahead at 
new direction. 

The original emphasis on mathematics, scienTO and foreign lan- 
guage was certainly understandable and is very im{M)rtant in terms 
of educational ne^. But increasingly the^ needs are starting to 
be met through thwe programs and the Department of Education 
and National Science Foundation supjwrt, and it may be time to 
look a little more brcMwily, look at new kinds of needs. There is lots 
of interest now in schools in what we call critical thinking, higher 
order thinking skills. This lends itself well to electronic field trif^ 
bringing in rroources, new kinds of interactive learning and exer- 
cises in the classroom- And critical is thinking that esists over and 
above the subiect, so the original emphasis on math and science, 
while certainly understandable, might be something that you 
would want to consider broadening. 

We would aim suggest you might want to consider the nonschool 
learner. This might include homebound and disabled students, and 
as you know, we have many youngsters in detention centers and 
prisons. Interesting things are going on in institutions with tech- 
nology for learning, and this might be something that you would 
want to consider. 

We also surest you keep in mind that we probably do need some 
better mechanisms to disseminate what we are learning in these 
pn^ams, particularly for teachers in States or r^ions to share 
their experience on a very practical basis. 

In conclusion, Vd like to say that it is vital that the Star Schools 
prc^ram stay as dynamic and oi^n and focused on results as the 
programs we have seen in action this morning. 

Vd like to put my full statement in the record and answer ques- 
tions whenever you wish. 

The Ch 'JRvan. Thank you very much, 

|The prepared statement of Ms. Carson follows:) 

PheFARED StATKMKNT Of-' Ms. NA-,. V TAKSdN 

Mr Chairmnn, we are pleased to have the opportunity to provide testimony for 
thw hearinK on the oversight and reauthorization of the Star Schools A^sistanet* 
Program Our comments today draw on OTA's assessment of distance learning, 
which was requested by this committee. OTA'« report. Unking for l^rrtin^: A Nm* 
C\3urse fi>r Edm^tiim^ has received wide attention in Congress, in Federal agencies, 
and at the Slate and local ie\'el The accompanying video report has been ui«?d by 
hundreds of educator?? jieeking guidance on mnovative telecommunications applica- 
tions for education. 

Our testimony is in two part*. The first provides a broad overview of distance 
learning in today » classrooms. The second section discusses the impiicts of the Star 
Schools Program and suggests new directions for tht* future as you amsider reau- 
thortscation. 

IHata n ce Edu va turn m Today s ( Vaiwn jf jm^ 

Today we joined a government ck*ss taught in Oklahoma All acnx^s the country 
there are classes similar to this. elei'tmnieaHy linking students and teachers as far 
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£ LX„^ acrosa the continent, or as ck»e as acres town. Students may 
feT^SKn^ CS^^JT^^^E^"' '^^ ^^J^^ <rf sites acn«s tl» c^. 
SL?bf?Srt^Ji"^i!^^*^ * another State. Othere may be reading a 

S^^tS Jp.^^*^ classTDon. on the other side of towST or discu^ 
a Pulitzer Pn» winning author in Lcmdon. These are examplesrf^bat 

SSStjJSKtsltttSt'SSSo"^"^''^ ""'^ '^^^ interacLs'^tni 

1&^!Jr?4S state and many districts ^ ptoj^^ Sd^Zvg. 

aJd 5^h^S^J?P°J:^* educational needs can be ^« with tL tecK^ 
rS^ i^ ^^L^ becoming more accessible and less costly. ^ 
ilie &tar Schools Pn^rnun, other Fe<teral programs, statewide initiatives Inml ^f. 

J^-kH^ ^^h-^yj distance learning involves many players and new rela- 

9^«1n^^^i,^^^^^*^.°^' "'^ telephone comrany. In (W 
Sffi" toJifi^'^'^T^ Community College offered its Lid expert^ to the^ 
fiS^^i„5llK^^«^''5°"^.**°P!.™^^ L" Oklahoma P&nh^Ie worked ^ 
t«ir school districts to develop a state<>f-thfrart fiber opUc television nrtwork And 

rI;S^' . ■ Government, students jo ned Dr. Robert BaflanL the 

P^^went manne geol««i8t and discoverer of the Titenic, as he roSuctS Srsea 
research last year the floor of the Mediterranean Sek and in ^TSiat Efa^ 
tJi'Jr^u^} «PP''<^«««" of distance learning in K-J2 eduction hLhS provSl 
ing h^ school courses in advanced subjects. Specially ^^ere such^r^am not 
d^^tSL'^^^T few students orTLk STqZJfed^^^ToTfh^S 

that they can study advanced rSr or 
fffiSi.SrS'idv^^'^r ^' ^^"^ philosophy. p4^chology or SSomiS 
advanced placement courses (see tab e 1). An increiine number of 

c^o^^^^J^^l"^^ '^^^^ ^"'l enricKt itS fo7 

tSr^h^S^ i^o :S^"'lf*", ^"^S^ and .visits with distant scholar*, scien- 
^ ^ •■ .of. the most valuable applications has been for staff develop 
ment and inseryire training for teachers and ridministrators. aeveio,^ 
tut^^^t uifoiroaticn and telecommunications technoltwy have made oossible 
SSTt^te^lTlAt™?^ opportunHies and acress ^J^ti^Tr^!^ 
puraim ine four walla of the classroom. Some of these technolaries. Hkp caHIp 3*rtA 

?S irsvsSS^Sl/a^ "*'^!f^' developments have re- 

tana l^^n^^^i^ T^'^S!' and incrrasingly affordable. Moat dis- 

S^^^hfu^TJl^ ^^^'**! combining several technologies to provide in- 
SS^<£lraS wiSTf^h^f"^- Maine^stelecommunicatio^s netwff for ex- 
ai^i Twf^o ahybnd Of microwave, ITPS, and fiber optic transmission link- 

I^l^- V° ^ technology for all appIicaUons (see tkble If™""^'"" 

the cl^Um"^; not^rJf""'"^ ^P/Jf^™ ^ ^ ^"""^i^ instruction in 
d\^ry tte mSi nnd K^Lf,"^ ^J^^ evaluation of distance learning in in- 
&S nr^iiSl ^T'X*^ u^h" eduration. research to date conducted by Star 
SrTifS'^^ ^ provided much usefbl information on K-12 4p!i«i 

™t^n oi^ ?"^»ve on these systems, teachere must have training, time for prew- 
ration, and institutional support. Students report that they m««f work hard^Tn 

sTbilT fi["[heif o«,f Ifi"^ '""y welcomefhe increiScS T^Uons^^^Jon" 
i i"*' leammg, and the opportunitv to expwnd their coi^munitv 

inJ'.vf ♦.5**®"*''!" ''^ °" the power of technology to improve student learn- 

ing m todays classrooms. At least equally powerful a^prom^s^^rwythrMtS^^ 

S^n^'j^^^tiThe^t^^i^^ '^-^^"^^'^ t^^^^ 

fZrVr.r.^ ^ ^^^^^ teachen?. Distance jearning not only provides tooJs for 
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We hove seen a few exciting example of using these resource to reach out to 
those with special needs. For example, in tht I^nnsylvania Telelearning Pro^ect^ au- 
diraraphics technology linked a student too skk to attetsd school with his claissniates 
and teacl^rs. In this same imsject, the technoh^ allows stu<tents in a conrectional 
institution to take calculus from the local high school, electronically allowing them 
to work alongside the town kids. Some systems are heginnii^ to reach the home, 
through homewo k hot lines and special activities for parents. OTA*s current work 
is examining how distance learning and other technolc^es can rmch functionally 
illiterate adults and those with limited English proficiency.* 

Despite the expletive growth of distance learning in K-12 education, access to 
these resources varies nationwide. The majority of teachers and students have yet to 
realise the benefits that distance l^rning can provide. 

Imparts of the Star Schoob Am^tance Program 

The number of students with access to distance learning in gmdes K-12 ha<* in- 
creased dramatically over the past fj years, due in lai^ part to the Star Schools 
Program. OTA estimated that in the first round of ^r Schools funding, some 9,W0 
students were able to take courses via satellite, and another 18,(KK) participated in 
science an 1 math pro,^cts via electronic network {see table 8). Recent data from the 
Department of Education suggests that^ in the second round of awards, an addition- 
al 11, (KM) students will have access to distam^ learning re^nirces (see table 4). Star 
Schools Pn^jrams will have reached students in schools in every State. 

However, the impact of Star Schools can be measured in ether wa^^. 

• One of the primary goals of the Star Schools l^slation— to create multistate, 
multiorgonizational i^rtnershii» in education— has been realir^. OTA suggests 
that the real strength of these programs has come from these collaborations, 
producing a rich network of expertise and ideas, collaboration between the 
public and private sector, and mechanisms for cost-sharing. Because of the 25 
percent matching requirement built into each Star Schools grant, and the 
amount over and above this contributed bj? States and others, the original $.'?3,5 
million in Federal funds for Star Schools m the firet round "f awards leveraged 
a sulstantial capital investment in education. 

» The first round of Star Schools awards increased access of rural and isolated 
schools to distance education. In OTA s report, we estimated that ^i) per- 
cent of rural and isolated high shoots would have a satellite dish by the end of 
l^i^H of that numtier. approximately one-third were expected to bt* purchased 
and installed using Star Schools money. 

• Evaluation from the first round projects has provided valuable information. 
The projects have begun to provide a record of "what works** in distance learn- 
ing. They demonstrated that students could learn as effectively as those in tra- 
ditional classrooms. The projects experimented w*ith ways to increase student/ 
teacher interaction, to encourage gjoup learning, and to train ti^chers, 

• Beyond the direct impact of the Star Schools grants, the program itself 
brought distance learning out of the realm of science fiction and into reality in 
the minds of the public and educators. The Federal money stimulated a majori- 
ty of States and/or districts in Static to consider distance education instruction 
as a means of meeting their special needs. The program captured the attention 
of the education community, helped them focus on real needs, and encourt^ed 
investment well beyond the resources of the Federal program. Several projects 
that did not receive Federal gnmts went forward under the support of the part- 
nerships that created them. And. after the first round of funding, some States 
moved ahead to implement programs initiated by Star Schools, seeking funds 
from other sources. 

!jmking to the Future 

While benefits resulted from the Star Schools requirements lor multi-State 
awards, this provision did affect technology applications and size of projects. In both 
the first and the second round of funding, three of the four selected projects were 
satellite applications. I^ause of the emphasis on multi stat** efforts, some very in- 
teresting stati»wide or local innovations were not funded. In the future, it will be 
critical that Star Schools Pribram requirements? are flexible enough to take advan- 
tage of advancing technologies on all fronts 

Increasingly, systems will become hybrids As technologies of telecommunications 
and information processing become increasingly integrated, legislation should allow 
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ty rf^n^^T.^'ll^'T^***'"- fc««n language has provided a varie- 

with limited aSS p^dS^Ott «i^J^ resources to help students 
critical thinkini Sl£ h ^^^^JunS ^^"rSe^^"'^ '^^^"'''P 

can further delineate beS^t^^^im^^ **^l°"^^"**.«'^ for study), 
tions. Research can hdo uL u'nSS/nH '^'^ ?" students, teachers, and institu- 
the learS Dro^R Th^.^ understand the social and cognitive factors that affect 

mented by classrtwmlrtivifiJ? w ^ teaf hmg be ejrtended and supple^ 

chines ProvidTS?for w!^L"°S """PJI^rs, interactive video, and fax ma- 

sen.tiT^^rLer'iinSSio"^^^ '"'^ ^'"""^ * ^ 

technolo^es. mu^SV^^T^uMt,^^ nJS~"'"T"^ responsiveness to advancing 
servicesTnd objS^a.i alftot^ des^!^^ ^"^ encouraging the expansion erf 
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The Chairman. Dr, Miller, we are happy to have you. 
Ms. Miller. Thank you, Senator. 

I am Inabeth Miller, the executive director of MCETT, an oi^ani* 
zation which in the last year has created the Mass LeamPike, a 
Batellite network; the Mass Learn-Net, a computer network; and 
has been the recipient of Star Schfrols for a r^arch projiKrt in 
middle school science and education for seven Stat^ in the North- 
east that tests the assumption that we can chax^ the way wience 
is learned and taught; we can change it by using multiple technol- 
Qgies^ we can change it by involving the total community, we can 
change it by usiug things that are already available* others than 
can be modified, and creating new what luis to be created* and fi- 
nally, knowing the cantankerous northeastern part of the United 
States and how we prize IcK^al autonomy and local control, that 
each and every one of our northeast Star &hools can choose for 
themselves what parts of the prc^ram they want and how they will 
change science. 

I want to tell yoi a few stories about us becauw I think that's 
what you want to hear, some of the calls that I get every day. It's 
the morning after the war has start^: "Inabeth, what are you 
going to do about the war?" 

'*What do you want me to do?" 

''We need a program for principals and guidance counselors to 
help us work with the kids and answer their quwtions."' 

Friday morning, there was a psychologist talking to 120 princi- 
pals and guidance counselors. The following week, three academic 
faculty in militaiy affaire, history of the Middle East and diploma- 
cy, from MIT and Tufts answered questions from 2,000 students 
who were desperately interested in what was going on in their 
world. 

'*Vladmir, how could you create a space shuttle without asking 
us in the United States first?" 

"The laws of physics are the same for all the world. We use phys- 
ics:, and you use laws of physics, and sometimes we have similari- 
ties in our space designs/ 

_ The ki^'s yesterday in Chelsea who asked a question on Tour de 
France that none of 40 high schools can answer felt on that day, at 
that moment, Chelsea High School was the best high school in the 
State of Massachusetts. 

When the teachers in Provincetown saw on the screen their solu- 
tion to a problem in a staff development project on inquiry math, 
began to yell, **Yea, Provincetown/* 

"Are there cows in Dalton?" 

''Where is Stoneham?" 

**Are you realW having a sequence of programs where kids 
around the State an testify before the legislature about a real bill 
that is about to be passed that will affect them, with legislators in 
every classroom?" 

Yesterday, 300 children wej^ dancing and singing in 9 schools. 
We felt like we had punched a hole in that television set and 
reached a hand through to the other side. 

You know, Tve never even met the teachers in the next school, 
and today I feel like I'm part of a community. 
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W« are inventing a new kind of television^ nothing like what you 
know and see. It involves talking on both ends the way you do, but 
it inralves doing. We distribute mealworms and lava and fabric 
and computers, and they are all used as kids do stuff at rach down- 
link site. 

'Die first wave of Star Schools^ as has been said before, brought 
distance learning to remote areas, to AP kids. The second wave of 
Star Schools* what we^re doing in STEP and teams in Los Angles 
are doing, is bringing things to ordinary kids, to whole classrooms 
where tne teacher is there, to jmrents, to families, to school 
boards— all of that is happening right now. It is volume one of ev- 
erything we are trying, and we are reaching them. 

What is the third wave of Star Schools? What do I want you to 
do and this new l^^lation to require to happen? 

The third wave of Star Schools should bring U^ther whole com^ 
munities, should talk to intergenerational learning in ht^pitals and 
prisons and night schools and libraries. A 6-year-old can learn with 
a 60-year-old. 

It IS time we began to leium as a community together in all of 
those places, in churches and in synagi^es. We have to learn how 
to read. Before we can do math or science or any of the fundamen- 
tal skills which come next, need to be a literate society, and 
then we can branch out— we can do s^uences and programs in 
drug and alcohol rehabilitation, in vocational skil^; we can do pro- 
grams in how people should particij^te in the Government process. 
All this should be in the next wave of Star Schools- 

Second, we've got to use resound. I mean the community col- 
leg^ and the collies and universiti^ and Government and cultur- 
al institutions and medical institutions, all of them, and particular- 
ly corporations. 

Third, we need access to new technologies, not just what we've 
seen today, but what we want to see tomorrow, what is already 
being tested in con^rations and industry and the I>efense Depart- 
ment, around this country. We need access to that if we are going 
to prefmre students to enter th<^ areas and those arenas. 

We need to build on strengths. Please don't use Star Schools to 
reinvent, but let the new Star Schools use each other's resources, 
all of those resources, to prove even farther, to bring new courses, 
new kinds of things. We are not going to give courses in Massachu- 
setts in Japanese or phjraics when there are wonderful things out 
there, but we are developing courses in mapping the human 
genome, in order and chaos from MIT, in neurosciences for ordi- 
nary dth^aders from the director of Massachusetts General Hm- 
pital and staff from Harvard Medical School 

This is where we stretch toi lay's curricula to answer tomorrow's 
needs. 

Finally, you in Star Schools have given birth to many pro- 
grams— 200 hours from MCETT alone, plus video disk, plus comput- 
er pn^rams. Give us the resources to share these things, to distrib- 
ute them around the country, to give information. My schools 
would have watched "Never Foiiget'' last week, the wonderful pro- 
gram that was done by Fairfax County with Leonard Nimoy about 
the Holocaust survivoi^— but we didn't get the information until 
that morning. 
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We need to market, to distribute^ to have information about 
what is out there in order to use it. Star Schools has teen the cata- 
lyst for a dramatic change in education — new delivery systems, 
new ccursra, the b^inning of an educational community. Tomor- 
row, give us the tools to stretch that community, to build a greater 
community, and then we can come together to exchange resource 
as a nation and indeed as a world. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Dr. Miller. 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Miller follows:] 



Abuui MCETund Star Schwih 

On March 1. the Mat^chusett^^ Corporation for Educational Telecommuni- 
catkmfi {MCET] created the Mem LeainPike, a satellite net>TOiiL to serve the K'12 
edurationai community. Becauf^ of lai^frecale availability of cable in the Com- 
monweaith. a single satellite dish in a city or town often serves all schools, and, 
with an ^ucational channel and connection to the cable studio, all the residents 
that community With an akprc^riation erf" $2.6 miUion fnro the Massachusetts 1^- 
i^Iature. over 100 satellite aishas have brought live programs and services to 1,2^ 
schools, ITt^KKI educators, and more than mK),000 chiloren in less than one year. 
(Kw 150 hours of live, interactive programming have been presented in every sub- 
ject area, with |:mrticular emphasis on science and mathematics. Next veer's sched- 
ule calls for iHH) hours of original broadcasting, 6 hours each »:hoo} day and dou- 
bling of this year s numbem of students and teachers. In Sefrtember 1990, we were 
granted a Star Schools award. This has enabled us to extend our resource to seven 
northeastern States in the fonn of research, implementation, and dccumentatbn of 
improvement in the science curriculum. This award allows us to use multiple tech- 
nologies with entire ooramunities ar^ allow individual schools to make curriculum 
choi ces t hat fit their particular neet^ 

MCET. in designing the Mass LearnPike, is inventing a new kind of television, 
unfamiliar to those who have not been involved in a variety of our prt^ram offer- 
ings. The l^earnPike is unlike both broadcast and cable in that its primary charac- 
teristic m active engagement with the studio as seen on the screen, with the other 
students in each downlink classroomt and with the whole community of fxartici- 
pants. There is not yet a vocabulary to describe the intensitv of emotion in the 
schuol group when one child from a particular school is asked or initiates a ques- 
tion. (Chelsea. MA, students felt that their s was the best school in the State when 
no one from 40 high schools could a;iswer a qu^tion they pomi in French, Their 
class included 6 Caucasians, 8 Asians* 4 Portuguese, 3 Blacks. Teachers from Provin- 
eetown could not contain their elation as a solution they called in was put on tiie 
screen by character generator for all others to see.) At the same time, tnere is an 
observable normalcy of classroom life, despite the presence of the monitor, when the 
class is in the midst of meaningful activity. The students talk to one another and 
the teacher acts as helper, while someone picks up the phone to ask or answer a 
question of someone in our studio. 

Although pn^rams may be taped for later use, our broadcasts all build on live 
interaction. The Mass I^eamNet (computer networks begun in March 1S91, extends 
an experience beyond the classroom confines, to deepen the content and provide an 
opportunity for t^uestions unasked or unanswered on the broadcasts. Both in re- 
search and practice, we are examining the nature of interactivity: What happens 
when engagement tak^ place? What are the short- and long-term effects of learning 
with these new modalities? While programs are on the air, our staff is in class- 
ro<im». observing and video taping student and teacher responses. Teachers also 
Hc*nd us theii reactions to individual programs via thr computer network. 

While other networks concentrate on Tow-enrollment courses for highly motivated 
Ntudenti* in remote settings, MCET has chosen as its primary focus short prewar.) 
herieii in both fundamental and enrichment areas for whole classes with the teacher 
prer^ient All students need to do things not just watch. One more hour of television 
m the lives of "video inundated" children is a waste of time, not a learning experi- 
ence We i^vk to break through the passive scr en by incorporating multiple f-^ 
nolc^ii^ and a range of media to challenge each participant. We design cla^room 
ni4itertalH to accompany vach pnnjram series. There are no olwervers. only active 
leHrnt»rh 
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Because we benefit from U.S. DeMrtment of Education Star Schcwls funding we 
^"'".*"*V'^ of science and mathematics offer ingB, particulariy for middle- 
whool students, their teachers, and their families. At the same time, through the 
Mass l«amPike. we provide science, math, language arts, social studies, arts, and 
hmuMittes programming and teacher training at all .els. Massachusetts Star 
w*<»'sparticipants are also members of the Ma^ LeamPike. 

Our ElectrDnic Field Trips give focus to a museum exhibit, a trip to a science lab- 

^'^?L^Sl™JT*f Special programs bring the world and 
cunientevents directly to the classroom. 

MCETs academic courses do not duplicate those designed by other networks but 
use Massachusetts rreources to extend the present curriculum and to draw on new 
icflcwi^ methods. By coupling academic or cultural presenters with classroom 

w "•V'S'^*"^"'"^''* P«*agggy into new learning configurationa 

We direct our stefT-develoimient efforts not only to teachers, but also to librarians, 
admmi^rators. school committees, and families— the forces affecting a child's edu- 
cation. For them too. we incorporate hands-on activities into most series, with mate- 
rials to maniiMilate. Forums and conversations may include preproduced classirom 
examples, events m the field, or srenarits for discuision before the actual pnwram. 

CollegM and universities, reaareh institutions, cultural institutions, education 
»f'e':"'°n- '^We. corporations, and distinguished individuals 
2^1 i^rW?** and implementation of LeamPike pn«rams. Our 

^iJfo fJ^''L*'"^'1i."^-^""«!'^~'«*"?' rPSionally. and nationally-and to 
«^fi, '^k'"?* CMt-effective and high-quality educational opportunities to im- 
prove the schools of Massachusetts and the Nation. 

Star ScHooIh: A Vision of Intergenemtional Literacy- 

°^ distance learning across the country brought low-enrollment 
J^i ^'''l motivated students in remote areas. Because of the impetus of 
h^vel^^'tn" « "^1^ avadable to advanced students, rural and urban, who 
CKfL^^l f ^'^T information. The Congressional 

tmice of Techno ogy Assessment report. Z,i«*in^ fi^ Learning outlines in clear and 
S^mm^nrji? '.^2^ P"^"* technologies and the e^Jy efforts at bo^ ?r " 
Sdte? ° recommendations remain imfx .int for Congress to con- 

wW.ftL^J^'" ^'^"^t ^".^^ that vision to includf vounger student* and 

1!'*^ ^'^^'^ component. All of MCfeTs classes include a 

~nT',!!^I"^'^''*"^K^*' ^^''^i^ t« understand that today's t«rhnol- 

^^can do more than we have ever demanded of them. "Couch potatoes ' was the 

&teTun«T,?? ''a'Z^ T 1^^. ^^^"^ continued Star 

Shki tSJl ^"^T ]^rnmg that image is changing to that of an Olympic 
athlete training to compete. The results of MCET research will give good evidence 
fL mmh^Vr"**®ff participation, of computer enhancement, video disks. 

IfJt;^^^ I ! technologies m entire communities. That research will, we be- 

ments rfXSSLl clS;^'.""' ""'"^^ °' ^"""''^ ^^'^ """-""""^ - 

in'SZJ^l^i^I \^y,^^^^i!°?^ reauthorization legislation must lie in a vision of 
Ti ^'^^'^''^ inclusive for each community, that incorporates 

iton^fl? h ln^i that encourages technological growth and experimenta- 

Bbll'!>^i^if^^nr^''"^*^^'l demonstrated strength, and that makes avail- 
able necessary resources for national distribution of high-quality programming. 
f.«r.^T'S.^"Sr^^"' learning, localized or international, scholars have identi- 
i« ^J^L- 1?^' -f appears more important in scholariy research than 

on^ hv thr;^ f^""'*; o/- n>mni"n«ty- Immigrants at the turn of the century, sup- 
rill families, slight to leani at night schools and local iibrai- 

^rnin^^o^'..,^'''^'"'!*'"'^ hospitals have played significant roles in providing 
£.rS T*'". ^ otthtme institutions have there been arbitrary age 

= «lucational offerings. Today we have a nation with desperate literacy 

^«7f»,^'**'°" nF^\"° '^"8^'" "^"^ «"°ther olher-indeed, a large 

part of the population lacks the ability to reac» at all We can not teach math and 
Prn^^^;h^'^K "S'^ g^raphy. without addressing reading as the fficTnch^fn 
KinJf ^^u ""PP^"^ development of communltv 

KiSr. il'"' immediate needs as drug and alcohol awar^ 

r^f:. ill^ if ■''^^'!!?' '^""L^ «>mmunily groups of different ages and experi- 
rf^rJJ whf ^"^^'■'''^'7 ''t'"°^'fy ^» bring education to the copious attention 
of those who now consider themselves unserved by the tax dollars thev pav for edu- 
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Star Schools can play an essential role in promoting Intergenerationai literacy, 
using technolf^ as a springboard for positive action in the traditional learning ac- 
tivity centers or the community. ''Distance Learning" can be the new cost-effective 
paradigm for bringing com m unities together to fmd excitement and enthusiasm in 
learning. At a recent MCET network meeting by satellite a Quincy teacher said, "I 
don't know the tochers in the next school Now I feel, I have a wlwle community 
that is in this with met" The opportunity for connected learning became obvious. 
Reaching out to those in hospitals or prisons, taichers in daycare centers, nursing 
and retirement homes, community centers, and these who gather in churches or 
public libraries can reduce misunderstanding, creating powerful new opportunities 
for learning. 

Cdltabomtion With Local Resources 

With the cooperation of the local c&hle companies, a few satellite dishes in Massa- 
chusetts serve a vast number of schools and homes. Encouragement of this activity 
and rec(H^ition of cable's cooperation would motivate further efforts. Recently, 75 
public and private colleges met to discuss joining the Mass LeamPike and initiating 
a broad sp^rum of programs for K-12 students^ one another, their alumni, and the 
public. The cultural medical, govemroentr and corporate omimunities must be pro- 
viders, supporters, and users the ongoing educational activities. When Digital 
Equipment Corp, offered to send volunteers into each town to act as LeamNet trou- 
blestux>ters, their initiative bonded a corporation to a distance-learning network. 
Bull Information Systems, Inc. has underwritten a program on the legislaUve proc- 
ess, and many o ther busing oJiganjzations are considering how tliey can best work 
together with MCET. The local p]^ channel, WGBH, is a close iwtner of MCET, 
We give teacher training for ''Nova,*' and prepare students to watch important pro- 
grams on broadcast television. Many resources for leamit^ are available from local 
and national rmiurces that schools can begin to incorporate into the curriculum 
and the classroom in a systematic way, once these are delivered by distance learn- 
ing. 

Sharing Technologies 

Although the legislation reauthorizing Star Schools should move to include new 
audiences and resources, the questions of alternative and emerging technologies 
must be part of all research and future planning. Prince George s County in Mary- 
land Yvas demonstrated academic resource sharing by using a fiber-of^ic system and 
local instructors. NYNEX anticipates a voice-mail project in Massachusetts to bring 
urban families into close contact with t^ichers. Southern Bell, AT&T, and other 
telephone companies have initiated piDgrams that offer significant educational re- 
sources to schools, GTE demonstrated, at the 1991 Oklahoma State Distance Learn- 
ing Conference in I^las, the splitting of one transponder into multiple channels, 
cutting the costs of alternative prc^ramming. All of the results of such industry ex- 
perimentation must be made available to the schools of the Nation. We have scarce- 
ly b^n to understand how to go beyond the limitations of today's technolt^—we 
are caught up in ifs problems, its limitations. We must not be confined by th<^ in- 
adequacira, always living generations behind the corporate world while attempting 
to prepare our youth to enter its portals. Star Schools assumes that promising new 
tools will be made available to help cut deeply into present problems— fiscal and 
educational. 

Expanding Star Schools ' Strengiha 

It is always tempting allow each new Star Schools grant recipient to begin afresh, 
providing access to another area, creating more of the same. Tomorrow s Star 
Schools must have a broader vision. They must take the courses that have been 
begun, the experiments that have shown value, and incorporate them into their 
planning and implementation. If we learn that we can restructure science education 
by involving the whole community with multiple technology delivery, we must build 
upon that base, not reinvent it. If M(!OT demonstrates that students must be active 
learners, doing something at their end of the technological link, brii^ng tc^ther 
technolc^ and humanity, tomorrow s Star Schools must use that knowledge in 
reaching other audiences and other disciplines. MCET. if it is to go beyond what it 
has done, not merely repeat its succei^es, must be given that opportunity. While 
universal access is an important goal, the ability to leverage Star Schools funding 
with the State* the corporate community, other Federal pn^rams, and the founda- 
tion world can extend access Only Star Schools legislation has taken the risk of al- 
lowing the use of many delivery systems to improve education. 
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The Afeed fixr Natkmwide Ee&mrves 

Ma^excellent |»WFaii» have com© out <rf prior Star Schools grant recipientsi 
Over 200 hours of satelUte programming, video oiskF, and other products come frmn 
MCET alone. It is not necessary for any other State to create a l^mntsh or Japanese 
Dcmrse that exists on severaJ networics, if there is information and ^ring among 
the States. No State or network has the resources to make information about its 
programming available to the Nation. For-pn^it fHt)ducerB have an interest in keep- 
ing program-'acceffi pric^ hi^. State buys of prc^gramming are nec^sary to keep 
ctown kxral oists. Most ^te or regional networks, while capable of supportii^ na- 
tional participation in their prcgrams, have not the means to let the Nation know 
what is out tmre in a systematic manner, let alone take care of marketing and dis> 
tributi«m costs and 8W> numbers. The long-term cost-effectivene^ of distance learn- 
ing and its effkacy depend upim busing plans tiiat carry a revenue stream from 
sales rf product beyond the r^cm. Local buy-in by school systems, a strong State 
commitment, and le^rahip at the Fedeml level that calls for colldwration and co- 
ordination are neo^saiy to sustain and grow the use of technology networks for our 
Nation's children and their families 

A Few Rotations 
From a t^her 

"Beautiful things were happening in the clafisroom. Kids were helping kids. They 
were leaching each other. They were supporting each other, and chwring them- 
selves on. 

From a superintendent: 

"Don't TOu know that this electronic meeting is saving me money— 2 1/2 houm 
travel ^h way and 2 Innirs for the meeting. My time counts. This is terrific," 
From a principal; 

"I walked into the class, and the kids were hacking at pineapples and coconuts. 
Tne tocher was from the Arnold Arboretum. Where could we get these resources to 
teach our kids in Westborough?'' 
From Barry Posen, MIT faculty: 

**qMestions about the draft are important to these kids, perhofw the most impor- 
tant issue. 
From an observer: 

"What a fantastic experience it was. From the very beginning of the broadcast, 
the kids were singing and moving with DeAma [dance instructor and performer). 
She had immediately captured their attention and affection. Even when told to 
quiet down . . they continued to sing softly, completely focused on the screen. 
There is feeling. Warm feeling, A ^nse of community." 

A FHnal Plea 

Star &hools has b^n a catalyst for dynamic change in education, new delivery 
systems for learning, and the banning of community building— local and r^ionol. 
Tomorrow, give us the tools to reach out to the greater community and learn togeth- 
er. Then let us come ti^ther in exchanging our resource as a nation and a world. 

The Chairman. I'll ask Gary Vance if there's anything you'd like 
to add on the theme here, or respond to what Senator Kerrey or 
others have mentioned during the course of the hearing- 
Mr. Vance. 1 appreciate that very much, Senator. I have includ- 
ed my remarks in the written testimony which I have asked to be 

filaced in the record. I certainly support many of the things that 
nabeth is spying, and we certamly encourage your continued sup- 
port of the Star Schools legislation, 

V/e believe there is mucn left to be done because there are many 
schools left un^rved. The 600 schools that SERC serves are very 
appreciative of what they are able to get, but there are many, 
many schools in three States as well as other Stat^ that still do 
not have the necessary downlink equipment they need to receive 
these resources. And the economies of scale that will be recognized 
by being able to grow in that way will be of benefit to all of us, I 
think. 

The Chairman. Is the limitation primarily financial? 
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Mr. Vance. At this point in time in terms of schools, I would 
suggest that it is, iM^use it is a m^jor step for schools to move into 
that initial step of installing the ^uipment that literally connects 
them to the world, not only to SERC, but to other distance learning 
projects and to the Soviet Union, to European offerings that they 
m^be able to pick up. 

"uie l^slation that you provided in the first round of Star 
Schools is one of the m^or reasons we were able to move so fast so 
quickly, and economy of w:ale will be the way that we are able to 
move this almc^t exclusively to a self-supvK>rting organization. 

The Chairman. Let me ask for each oi jour reactions on the 
panel One of the principal admonitions that we^ve had is that we 
want to keep this a hign-qualitv prt^jam, and as Senator Kerrey 
pointed out, there have bron other pn^^ms that have used high- 
tech television that have not been successful. I think at least I am 
convince!, even more so after today, of the impwrtance of what we 
have seen to date. 

We've got other very important needs— we have the problems of 
illiteracy, we have the underutilization of even this technology, 
perhaps* only being used for imrt of the day, very imfwrtant needs 
in other areas, thinking atout how we are going to get the private 
^tor more involved, training programs, and other things. How do 
we guard against not going too fast too scKin and still be able to 
achieve the basic Mint of this, in terms of math and science and 
language? We are beginning to make some progress, but I fear cer- 
tainly in our State with the reductions in school support in local 
communities— we Ve got 38 States with deficits, and they are cut- 
ting back on education programs all over this country— whatever 
we are gaining on one side, Vm concerned about losing on the 
other. How do we guard against getting so stretched out that we're 
going to begin to lose the kind of edge that has been demonstrated 
in the pn^rams to date? 

Ms. Carson. There has been an intense and interesting competi- 
tion for these grants. I would say that as long as the legislation is 
flexible and the department is encouraged to focus on results as op- 
posed to process, there is an opportunity to look for innovation, 
there is an opportunity to look at the quality of teaching that will 
be involved, and also, as both the speakere pointed out, for new 
ways to use technology interactively. A lot of what we know about 
learning is putting people together in new groups with new stimu- 
lations. 

I think if we expect and ask for a focus on results and an atti- 
tude that looks at what is going to come out of this prc^am, what 
is new and interesting, as oppc^ed to replicating the past, that 
would help. It is always more fun at first, it is always easier at the 
start, and of couree, there are tremendous demands being placed on 
schools at the moment. So if we can keep it in the realm of experi- 
mental and new, I think that helf^, 

Dr Miller. Senator, in Massachusetts we are regarded as the 
one bright light, the one thing that is hapy^ning in education in 
our State that is exciting, that is dramatic, that is responsive to 
their needs, while art and music and phys ed and science and hun- 
dreds of courses are disappearing in every school, while teacher 
training is gone because of the fiscal situation 
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Here, through this technology, our schools, our teachers, our su- 
permtendents are able to access on a daily basis— next year, we 
will have over 70 program offerings, 5 days a week, at least 6 hours 

S^' ^ ^° whole 'immunity. 

We have found that every single corporation that we have ap- 
i'^v^ IS interested. In fact when you talked about access to 
TTj •I"!'! are many ways that people can get downlinks. We 
1*^^* downhnks is really a big problem. Corporations are 
Site' ^""L*^"!^ ^ pmd-Salem State for Salem schools, 
Bridgewater State for Bridgewater schools. 

Jrlt}^K^ to remain responsive to the needs of the schools in the 
community. We have to remain terribly interactive. Our programs 
have an interaction every 3 minutes. These are the kinds of things, 

*° P^P^^ t*^»ngs. I can't tell you-I really 
wanted to have someone from Massachusetts teach the Senators to 
do something this year, and maybe another time we'll be able to— 

u"*'^ growing too fast. I am worried about 

us havmg the breaks put on us so that we can't continue to develop 
on tne very strong roots that we've built. ^ 
tJ2Li '^^^ ^nator. I would only add to that, we do talk about 
techno ogy-and I mentioned this in my opening remarks-but 
technology is not the solution to educational problems; it is discov- 
ering the needs and then using the tools of technology to address 

national level with States with very sparse populatims and per- 
f^^" numbers of corporate supporters, there is continued 
n^ for support, for helping get the original technolt^y in place. 
^ nl"/ ^ panelists have mentioned, lies 

i?r«^ J^"^ evaluation, continued examination, and a continuing 
e»ort to respond to the educational community and to the experts 

Sl^'^fr'Tn^lf ^ T'^u'^'*'' »?^"^ifying the needs. That will be 
the strength of what happens in the future. 

I hope we have demonstrated today with all these programs 
we ve come a long way, but we are still in our infancy, and if you 

teike%t1nfanc/'"" '"""'^ '"^'^^ '^'"^ 

The Chairman. Thank you. 
Senator Cochran, 

Senator Cochran. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
cril- " panel has really been very ht lpful in giving us a per- 
f y 5 °HSnt to be trying to do with this new leeisla- 

tion the reauthoriMtion and extension of the Star Schools pro- 
gram. 1 am glad to have been able to join Senator Kennedy in co- 
th^ pTs'saS' of^'it"' ^'"^ y^t^^^y and to support 

Z^^} ""^h^ sure that we try to expand the scope in terms 
of the students who are being served by the program and at the 
same time try to do something about exploring controJline the 
operational costs. I think this is something we relurha' e to work 
on because the startup cost of any new highly technical program, is 
going to be substantia), and this is. This experimental procram 
some ^y may be too costly for the number of sTudSfts who^Tre a?- 
J^fll rT f'V"' the instruction, and that's a criticism we are 
going to have to .-a] with and meet in an effective way if we 
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expect this pn^ram to continue and to be reauthorized by the Con- 
gress and funded. 

One encour^ng thing is that the administration m)u^ted 
money in its budget for this prc^fram this year. Everybody com- 
plains about the administration not putting enough money into 
anything— that is standard, and you hear that every year, imrticu- 
larly from that side of the committee— but the fact of the matter is 
I think this administration is very serious s^ut trying to use inno- 
vative technoii^es, figure out waj^ to take advanta^ of modern 
technoli^es in a more effective way. But the operational costs are 
going to have to be addressed because we don't have the total huge 
pile of money that we'd love to be able to use to fund programs of 
this kind, so we're going to have to careful in that r^ard. 

I just want to congratulate all of you for being a part of this. It is 
exciting, and I think it fits in with one of the parts of the Presi- 
dent's America ^HM) prop^al, the new American schools concept, 
the break-the-mold approach that Secretary Alexander has talked 
about; it fits with what Inabeth Miller so impressively said in her 
tratimony— let s explore all of the opportunities and get everybody 
involved, corporations, communities, individuals. It is everybody's 
job- 
So I just want to let you know that I am on your aide, and I hope 
we can all develop a consensus for action this year in the Senate 
and also throughout the Senate, 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. We'll leave the record oj^n for additional ques- 
tions, and we'll depend on Senator Cochran to come up with the 
money, as a member of the Appropriations Committee. [Laughter-] 
He has been a very enthusiastic supporter all the way through 
from the start of the program. 

OK. I have additional questions, but we have another panel, and 
I've been notified that we're about to have a vote over in the 
Senate, so we'll submit the other questions to you, and if you'd be 
good enough to respond in writing. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Our last panel will concentrate on the role of 
business in distance learning prc^ams. 

Gregory Liptak is president of Jon^ Spacelink and also presi- 
dent of the Mind Extension University in Englewood, CX). He is ac- 
companied by Nancy Buccy. 

We also welcome William Werwaiss, who is vice president and 
assistant general manager of Southern New England Bell Tele- 
phone in New Have, CT. 

We welcome all of you and thank you for coming. Senator D(Kld 
particularly wanted to welcome our New England Bell Telephone 
friends from New Haven and asked me to express his welcome to 
you for ' im. 

Well start off with Mr. Liptak. 
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STATEMENTS OF GREGORY J. LIPTAK, PRESIDENT. JONES SPA- 
CELINK. AND PRESIDENT. MIND EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, EN- 
GLEWOOD, CO; AND WILLIAM F. WERWAISS. VICE PRESIDENT 
AND ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER. SOUTHERN NEW ENG- 
LAND BELL TELEPHONE. NEW HAVEN. CT; ACCOMPANIED BY 
KATHLEEN BUCCY. MANAGER. LINKING TO LEARNING 

Mr. LrpTAK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for permitting me to 
come from Colorado today to present testimony on this important 
issue. 

I am the president of Mind Extension University: The Education 
Network, a basic cable television service. In my brief statement 
this morning Id like to present three points relative to distance 
education. 

Point No. 1. At the end of 1990, the American cable television 
industry served nearly 55 million subscribers. Cable TV, which now 
ofrera more than 100 satellite program services, is the envy of the 
world, a technology that Americans are exporting around the 
globe. 

One unique cable service is Mind Extension University: The Edu- 
cation Network, founded in 1987 by my chairman, Glenn R. Jones. 
Mr. Jones concept was to "make all America a school", to combine 
the technolt^ of cable and satellite television with the resources 
of the Nations top distance learning providers, to create a nation- 
wide electronic classroom without walls. 

ME/U, as it is known, is now the fastrat growing cable network 
m America, By early next year, perhaps as many as 40 million 
Amencans will have access to the channel in their homes. 

The network has been called "a lifelong learning resources" for a 
community because it presents several m^or program elements 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. On school days, it retransmits the live, 
interactive, direct instructional material provided by the TI-IN 
Network. We offer foreign language, mathematics, science and stu- 
dent enrichment programs as well as professional staff develop- 
ment for teachers. 

In addition to secondary instruction, Mind Extension delivers 
graduate and undergraduate courses, including an MBA program 
and, starting this fall, a bachelor's degree completion pr<^am in 
coopemtion with the University of Maryland University College. 
We offer literacy, GED preparation, English as a second language, 
and with the Library of Congress, we present each week the Global 
Library Project, This project, funded by a $1 million grant from our 
company, seeks to develop interesting programs from the vast 
visual resources of the Library of Congress. A number of your col- 
leagues have alreavly appeared on some of the programs. 

We are affiliated with 20 of the Nation's most prestigious col- 
leps and universities, including Penn State, Kansas State, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, to name a few. 

My second point is to encourage legislation which will use the ex- 
isting infrastructure for the delivery of distance learning. The 
cable television industry, with a full video pipeline into nearly C>0 
million homes, presents an efficient system that is already in place 
for the delivery of educational materials. System operators have 
committed to make cable service available to every public and pri- 
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yate junior and senior high schcx)! at no charge through the Cable 
in the Classroom Project, 

In addition, there are other transmission technique— fiberoptira 
systems, TTFS, low-power television — which are available today to 
deliver these materials. 

In my judgment the cost of constructing a totally new, redundant 
infrastructure for educational purpraes is not only prohibitive but 
also unnecessa^, esi^ially m view of the sit^ already developed 
by earlier Star Schools funding. 

The Chairman. I apologize for interrupting, but could you just 
exj^d on that? How is that being pha^ in now, and o>^r what 
period of time? 

Mr. LiPTAK. The Cable in the Classroom Project, Senator, whose 
participants represent in excess of 80 percent of subscribers in 
America, have committed to put fr^ cable service into every public 
and private junior and senior high school by the end of 1992. So 
that's the date we've all committed to. 

New technolo^cal developments hold even greater promise. 
When new video compression technology is brought to market over 
the next dwade, a major expansion of channel capacity will occur. 

My third point deals with the funding of distance learning in the 
United States. Our secondary school program provider, the TI-IN 
Network, was the managing partner of an original recipient of a 
Star Schools grant in 1988. The seed money you provided enabled 
the TI^IN United Star Network to provide interactive instructional 
services to 816 sites serving more than 20,000 students with credit 
an*^ noncredit courses, and more than 100,000 teachers with staff 
development. 

The Office of Technology Assessment has documented the effec- 
tiveness of distance education and of TI-IN's approach in its report 
we heard about a few minutes ago, "Linking for Learning: A New 
Course for Education/* In fad, the success of the TI-IN research 
and demonstration Star Schools project led OTA to introduce TI- 
IN to the Mind Extension Univeraity network, thus providing a 
lowcost, efficient way to disseminate quality education not just to 
schools, but also into the living rwms of America. 

I want to encourage you to help fund the ongoing program devel- 
opment for these networks. Some of the poorer schools that were 
involved in early Star Schools funding simply have not had the fi- 
nancial wherewithal to continue the program once the demonstra- 
tion project ended. 

We do not need more hardware. Satellites, Earth stations and 
distribution systems are lai^ly in place and available for more 
than 80 percent of our schools. What we do need is money to fi- 
nance the development of programming, that is, new distance 
learning programs for use at the local school level. 

Help the schools across America, particularly ^ucationally and 
economically disadvantaged schools in both rural and urban set- 
lings, to pay the modest sums necessaiy to provide access to master 
teachers and distance learning techniques. A 2-year demonstration 
project is not enough, 

I know I speak on behalf of my cable television colleagues when I 
say that as an industi-y we stand ready to provide the cost-effective 
way to deliver quality distance learning projects to America. We 
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can, in the words of Glenn Jones, bring the facilities of satellite 
ShooT television together in order to "make all America a 

Thank you veiy much. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Liptak follows:) 

PHKPARED StATKMENT ok (JrKGORY J. LlPTAK 

membPra of the Committw for permitting me to 
come from Colorado today to present testimony on this important i^e 
«.Kit^ tne.RrPsident of Mind Extension University: The Education Network, a baaic 
ih^ ^ZTI ^riT 3" '"^ brief statement this morning 1 would like to p,^m 
three pojnts relevant to distance education 

n^IvV?**' •Ir'^* *^lf Amerii-an cable television industry served 

nearly 55 million subscribers. C«ble TV. which now offen. more than »«> satellite 
iK^und SSX^ "^^^ " technology that Americans ai^^sA- 

foiIrL???l'Qxf kI^ Mind Extension University: The Education Network. 

n iul ?i ^^^^ "^l «^hairman. Glenn R. Jones. Mr. Jones' concept was to 'make 
wi^S;^'';^,u^'%'- ^r*'^"^ ti^rhnolosy of cable and Jellite televSn 
ZiJL .LT^"^ " dislanc^learning providers to create a nation- 

r^inl^ w"' ^l^T"" « n^'* the fastot 

nTI^ ii t^ T*r*""''.!",J^"^"f'*' ^"'"'^"^'y trying more than 12 million cable 
f ^'W"^"^'? hoUf«.holds. with an additional 'M, million expected to launch by 

aS4a^-St tTel.Snef''''"^^^^ '^^'^'^ """^ 

li^l^r.!"^ been called "a lifelong learning reBource'- for a community be- 
thelive F^n^tTI^'i."^^'' P':°K™"' elements. On school days, it retransmits 
Aninn r w V'T* mstructional material provided by The Tl-IN Network of 
r^lf^l^ offer foreign language, mathematics, science, and student enrich- 
^nl^ Profwssional staff development for teachers. One rval-Iife 

^"^rm Remigiu "Mico" Perales. a young man fn^m 

^^u.^L^"'„nt^?^-i »SP"!«*r =^1.^'*^ '"^^ advanced WhematiCM and 
available in his high srhool curriculum-by this interactive 
televwed dlfitan«^l«,rn.^g technique. His performance earnt^d him a schola.^hip 

nn!r .^f^L*'°" A* sf^ndary instruction. Mind Extension Universitv delivers graduate 

b^he"ST^r^^^n"'nlT- ^" P"*""" thfB fSn, a 

1 J IT • °^'^.«jniPletion program, m cooperation with the Universitv of Marv- 

as a second language program. With the Library of C ,ngre£i, we present each wwk 

a Z' ^""^ H' 'o'^^t repository of information in the worW 

We at lTfn"tL?l-^? ^/T "'"•"''^ ^Pf*""^ «<" programs 

tieT inZnE P l*" f l*^"" t-t'untrys most prestigious colleges and universi- 
St}r/u1lvL^"Sf i?u\l; Sn^^ «--"tate University. 

iuIJ*'ft^?hJ*/*?'"* S"™"*"**,'" '^'slation which will use the existing infrastruc- 
JIZ! ■ r 'very of dis ance enming. The cable television industry with a full 
^a^y m*^ !.':: rrthT/'f^ '"'/'IS" homes presents an efficient system^hat s a 1 
^fftL ? P t delivery of educational materials. System operators have com- 

bi^hlt™!r«?T,"''?'*' '^'^i'^ avai able to every public ana privatiVjunior and senior 
o^ics SlmV ITv^'^f "^'^'^Ti '^^^ P^ber transmission techniqu.^-fiber 
^hJ^ f^yf IpS. low-power television-which are available today to deliver 
nf^tmcZ f "J"-'' {"^^""T' » totally neW! r^ Jndan 

w^X\n *f i'Ko^'-r' ^ P"^ r>" P-^'bibilive but als«, unm^-essary. 

CtX-hn i t I '1 ^l^^ "'"'"1*' .rfj-^^'oP"! by earlier Star Schawls funding. 

STel wilfj^r*^'^ '""^ « -P'--- 

My third point deals with funding of distance learning in the US Our swtmHHrv 
school program provider. The Tf-jN Network, was the managing part^^ of In 

uKfcflNStn.ll^^"'^^^ Tb^'^H/monS ^ou^'Jovid^d^n 

ir^^r i ^^-"^.L^"'""* Network to orovide intenictive instruct umal ser%ifes 
to Mh stus. servmg more than Wmt stufients with credit and non-tredit murstj 
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and more than 1(K),WM) teachers. The Ofllce of Technulwjy Assc^ment has docu- 
mc^nted the effectiveness of distance education, and of TI-lN s approach, in its 
report to CkjngresH, Unking for laming: A New Caunie for Eduvatum. In fact, the 
success of the Tl-IN research and demonstration Star Schools project led OTA to 
introduce Tl-IN to The Mind Extension University network, thus providing a low- 
cost. efUcient way to disseminate quality education, not just to schools but also into 
the living rooms of America. 

Now I want to encourage you to help fufid the ongoing pn^ram development for 
these networks. Some of the poorer schools that were involved in the early Star 
Schools funding simply have not had the financial wherewithal necessary to contin- 
ue the program once tne demonstration project endini. 

We do not need more hardware. Satellites, earth stations, and dif?tribution sy^ 
tems are largely in place and available. What we do need is money to fmam^ the 
develt^ment of prc^ramming. that is, new distance-learning programs for use at the 
local school level. Help the schools across America, particularly educationally and 
economically disadvantaged schools in both rural and urban settings to pay the 
modetit sums necessary to provide access to master teachers and distance-learning 
techniques. A 2-year demonstration project is not enough. 

I know I speiik on behalf on my cable television collejigues when I isay that as an 
industr>' we stand ready to provide the osit-efTi'Ctive way to deliver Quality distance- 
learning projects to America. We can, in the words of lilenn Jom»s. bring the facili- 
ties of satellite and cable television tc^nher in order to ''make all America a 
school." 

A C'HANt;jNr. Env!Konmf.nt 

The demi^raphic and social changes that have been developing over the past 
three decadi*s are now having a strong impact on our entire education system. For 
example* our past assumptions about who the "typical" college student was as well 
as how, when, why and where that student attended colU»ge an* no longer valid. 
Today our collc^»s and universities are faced with new facts. 

As a society we are changing our view of eduaUion, We no longer define a college 
education as something we do between the ages of 1^ xind 22; we are coming to un- 
derstand and embrace the concept of "lifelong learning." 

Ken Dychtwald and Joe Flower in their bfK)k Wavv d«*cribed this changing 
approach tocnlucation: 

You may stop working one or more times in your thirties, forties, or fifties in order 
to go back to school, raise a second i or third) family, enter a new business, or simply 
to take a couple of years to travel and enjoy yourself. You may go back to work in 
your sixties, seventies, or even eighties. You mav find that the traditional frame- 
work of life—with youth the time for learning, adulthood for non-stop working and 
raising a family* and old age for retirement --will come unglued, offering new op- 
tions at every state. A cyclic life arrangement will repliice the current linear life 
plan as people change direction and take up new challenges many times in their 
lives. 

In fact, numerous studies undertaken in the past several years by industry 
groups, the govern mrnt, public institutions, and private foundations are projecting 
that by the year 202\^ the average worker will undergo? at leu^i 5 major job changes 
in his or her lifetime 

1ksu>2* in Hu;HrB Kditation 

Vhanf^inf^ Sfmient Pttpuiahon 

Knrollment of the "traditionul student" at America's ailleges and universities is 
dwindling As late as WiVX trad^t^on^^I full-time studi»nts, IH years old nnd usual 
ly straight out of high .^hool, numbered rr> million. By IW2 enrollment ol tnidi- 
tional students is exptHrtH to fall from the 1!*?!^ high to Jil million, a decline of '^2 
percent. 

As traditional students represent k»ss and less of higher education's student body, 
adult learners are stepping in to fill the void. These students are typically 2r>-;ir> 
years old and are employed at Jeiist futrt-time. Many of them have employers who 
are piiying for some or all of their educaticm costs. Th£»se students deal with s<.'hedul- 
ing Cf>nflicts. difficult i<»s in getting to campus, git^niphic relocation brought on by 
job transfers, and fn^quently the extra demands of parenthood. 

Adult learners typically have little interest in the expc»nsive "extras * of coHt*ge 
such as s<>cial and athletic events, ijssociation with siwrtties or fraterniti«"s, and 
various other on-cionpus (irgani>:itti*>ns and acliviti^'s Their niH*ds are primarily for 
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flexible scheduling, affordable prices, and attendance options Such students exist in 
all types and lewis of education, and thsy are found virtually all around the globe. 
Acreas to Education 

Access to higher education for geographically distant students, those who must 
trave! and others who cannot attend campus-held classes is becoming a higher pri- 
onty for the country As Americans perceive the importance of a colWe education 
to their careens, to their quality of life, to our economy, and to their children's ftx- 
Jii^*-^J^ becoming m-r^ingiy concerned about uniwrsal access to higher 
education. Thispoint is dramatically made by Johnston and Packer in Wor^on-e 
-WO in their prediction that: 

nllTi^ ^ »o ^ >" immigrate to the 

united States will make less difference than the luck or initiative to be well-educat- 
ed and weU-tramed. For individuals, the good jobs of thr future will belong to those 
who have skills that enable them to be productive in a high-skill, service economy, 
for the nation, the success with which the workforce is prepared for high-skilled 
joos will De an eraentiol ingredient in maintaining a high-productivity, high-wage 

Tearher Shorta^ 

Another change affecting higher education is the teacher shortage predicted for at 
Tf * 5 S^*^ decades. In their recently published Pn^fm ts fur Faculty in thr 
Arts and Si'tence>K co^iuthore William Bowen and Julie Ann Sc»a confirm what edu- 
cators have suspected for several years: by the late nineties, a substantiallv incmw- 
mg rate of enrollments in higher education will result in major shortages uf faculty 
membere at colleges throughout the nation. ^ . vi. j 

As the children of the 77 million baby boomers move through our colleges and 

rI^'!^uZA^^*^ V'^t ^^"""^^ f^^^^'^y a« time that many pro 

fessore, hired to meet the baby boom demand of the l9rAh and ISMKte. are scheduled 
J- ^if ■ r"'^ ^ means is found for delivering education to more students without 
^*"S"'f"u*^ t*ie demand for added faculty, many would-be students will be 
ciraea wit of the higher education system. At a time when our global competitors 
^IL .V. ? ^^^'^ opportunity to seize existing marketji and outrace us to new 
ones, tne nation cannot afford an undereducated workforce The produrtivitv ef 
America is at risk; our competitive edge is at stake. 
Cmt Increasen 

i^f^ll^ ""^^ P««sinK conwrn regarding higher c-ducalion m the astounding 
increase in the co^s of attending colli^f. Recent surveys have found that the cost of 
i„-Mf».t:'"-'''rf " "^"""K the first 7 years of the eighties rose HI percent for private 
nstitutions. 61 percent for public universities. Cost^ continue lo outdistance in fiu- 
..^«hu »L ""K increase in cost effectively denies educational opportunity to tho«' 
unable to afford its escalating expense. 

ir7t^ statistics represent a national crisis: education is one of the lew industries 
Ll"*"""^^ .i! u'? ^"V^B rather than more productive. This is not a minor 
S',frT f u" «^"S«tion segment alone employs mm*- 2 million peopir, a 
inira of them faculty members, and annually enrolls nearlv 12.r> million students 

♦hT^;!?* 1! J*" 1^^"' °^ American population either works or studies within 
the higher education structure. 

Part of the problem with costs relates to the expansion and upgrading undertaken 
by American colleges and universities in the past 2 decodc-s. ihis was nc-^wy in 
rll^rrJn^'"^* the growmg enrollment of bobv boom students and to remain aca- 
Sr-^tfS™'*^^'"'^!^ '^i'"^* ^!f«"^y- higher education system 

f„?4 t!^^ '.".u'^''**"^ techno ogy and costiv physical plants that often sit unused 
SlJl^^ithT i-^ ^u^^ problem wifl worsen as r».sidence hall«. no longer 
filled with traditional college-age students, have even more emplv space that contin- 
ues t« incur maintenance cost*, f y" 

Worker Retraining 

Businesses and labor leaders are recc^nizing the important-e of retraining Aroen- 

^nduSr nnd I"'.' r*"*"' *^''"jyf ^!;"tu^y en-ployment necX aX 
fl!^ " manufacturing base in the United States continues to er<xle. the 
"inw^ '^'nomv continues to grow. Although the definition of what constitutes 
♦ha. iTrft"''^ "nd^n?oing contmued re-evaluation, there is now a consensus 
that nearly fifty percent of American workers are emplovt^ in wme aspec" of f he 
Knowledge or informiifi«.n - economy, fonsequentlv. our comp«.tifive edge in what 
IS now a global marketplace w.ll be based on our ability to teach our worke,> n»! 
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just to be technicaiiy proncient, but to think, to tfvaluatc*. to adapt, to use informa- 
tion resources and to i^^come lifelong learners 

These skills will be critical in all areas of American industry, not just among top- 
level manj^ment. Without question, this will be u mai^ive undertaking. Equally 
Without quration, it is crucial to our ability to maintain an international competi- 
tive edge. 

Ck^nomlsts estimate that m many bis M million people have been dislocated by 
tr^ "restructurii^" in manufacturing during the last decade. In his TTtriving m 
Chaos^ Tom Peters notes that "since 1*180, the Fortune 500 have shed a ataffiering 
2,H million jobs " More restnicturing will take place as these companies respond to 
marketplace demand and competitive thrrats. 

The changing nature and skill requirements of the American workplace have 
been compn?hen»ively documented by Johnston and Packer in Wt^kfofvt JO(M}: 
As the economies of developed nations move further into the post-industrial era. 
human capita! piays an ever-more-important role in their progress. As the twiety 
becomes more complex, the amount of education and knowledge needed to make a 
productive contribution to the eoinomy bm>mes greater. 

Later in their analysis, Johnston and Packer state: 
The jobs that will be created between \m and 2W0 will be substantially different 
from thcM» in existence today. A number of jote in the l^t-skiiled job elates will 
disappear^ while high-skilled praf^ons will grow rapidly. Overall, the skill mix of 
the economy will be moving i^pidly upscale, with most new jote demanding more 
education and higher levels of language, math and reasoning skills. . . . Among the 
fastesticrowmg jobs, the trend toward higher educational requirements is striking 
()f all the new jt*s that will be created over the 1H8:^2(KK) period, more than half 
will require some education beyond high school* and almost a third will be filled by 
college graduates. Today, only 22 pen^nt of all occupations require a college degree. 

Clearly, new tools and concepts are required to master this rampant change in 
our environment Higher levels of education an" imperative. 

The turbulence of change and the necessity of adjusting air manifest. Yet, for the 
worker who needs retraining, the military man or woman, the rural adult learner, 
the gifted high school student with no opportunity to take coUt^e-leve! classes at his 
or her local high school, shift workers, homebound parents, and various others. 
acce«j to educational opportunities generally and to college coureework and credit 
specifically has heen difficuit. if not impossible. 

\^vrs In KiJCMENTARV And SfiroNUAKV EmTt:ATrnN 

As our higher education institutions have gruppled with shifting circumsiancesi, 
America s eiempntary and secondary schools also had to chart new territorv. They 
have been attempting lo meet 2 important goals: enriching the claiwroom experience 
and providing access to a wide and varied education. In addition, these 2 isiiues, fre- 
quently referred to as "excellence and equity." have been accompanied by a host of 
other considerations. 

SfatV'ManduhHi Chunf^ts 

New. .state^mandated changi^s in curricuJuni call for more breadth and depth in 
courses that schools, particularly at the secondary level, are required to offer These 
rearms effect schiwls of every town. city, county, and school district in America 

Requirements for high school graduation have been radically u^raded in many 
states, with special emphasis placed on mathematia^, science and languages. State 
colleges and universities arross the countr>- are also emphasizing the importance of 
thi»se subjC'Cts by elevating admission requirements in these areas Unfortunntelv 
Jft^ ®^ meetmg requirements at both the secondary and college levels is aggra- 
vated by a shortage of appropriate teachers and budgetary pressures. 

In addition to the curricular changes called for. most states now require teachers 
to participate in professional development or in-service training courses on a regu- 
lar basis. However, for many teachers such courses are unavailable, inaccessible, or 
at best inconvenient. Yet the importance of professional development cannot be un- 
dereslimated To keep pace with the expanding educational requirements of their 
students, teachers must stay current with the mcwt recent advances in their fields 

lA)w national test w,res and the poor showing of American students relative to 
students from other natitms are more th«n discomforting. Our students an* con- 
fronting the onslaught oi an information 4ige and the crv for change is clear and 
compifliing 
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Teat her Shortofie^ and Budf*et VonstrainU 
As not^ in Unkir^for Letirnins. the rppurt on distance «»ducation issued in \m) 

vy tlH? Department of Commerce s Ofllce of Technoloi?y Assjesament. 

Shifting economic and demographic patterns hav« left many «mall and rural 
schoote With dechi. i :K tjtudent populations and even more limited financial and 
instructional resources . Solutions such as school consnlidation or transport^ 
ing student* or teachers have often been stretched to their i^niphic limits 
these approaches are also disruptive and politically unpopular. 

Yet these schools must provide the basics of a good education and, if pi^ible, broad- 

en their students intellectual exposure beyond the confines of their immediate 

locale. 

StrugRling to provide a 'basic" education to all studentij, many schools have few 
remajnmg resources with which to meet the unique need: of individuals who either 
have difliculty learning or are intellectuaUy gifttfd students. Thi» h especially true 
or^l^h ^""^ ^^^'^ culturally isolated, economically disadvantaged, 

When resources must be stretched to address the needs of the majority of stu- 
dents, there is a painful rect^ition that gifted students, some of whom perhaps 
have the potential to provide signature insights about our world and its problems 
may go unchaUenged. This is a painful situation because unless such students are 
challenged early their ability to see unique relationships and \jq optimize their con- 
ceptualizing skills may be lost forever. 

Teacher shortages are yet another area of concern. The current shortage of quali- 
lied teachers in A key areas— math, science, and languages— is projected to worsen 
dramatically over the next 2 decades. For lack of a better alternative, some second- 
ary Bchools havt resorted to hiring teachers to teach subjects for which they are less 
than fully prepared. Finding teachers qualified to teach English as a second Ian- 
gu^ IS particularly critical in many locations. 

Thui problem is shared by both rural and urban schools. Often schools cannot 
aliord the luxury of hiring teachers for ajurses such m trigonometry or Latin if 
only a few students* will enroll And some schools vmnoX convince* subject-qualifitHl 
teachers to relocate t) their gec^phic area 

u ^Lu^^^^ dilemma of whether to focus financial and teaching re8i>uriVJi on 
bi^adth or depth m ihe curriculum presents yet another problem for America s 
schools. Struggling with budget and pt>rsonnel constraints, many schools must 
cnoose between cl.t-rmg their students an extensive, broad-based curriculum that 
covers a large number of subjects lightly or an intensive, highly ftKused curriculum 
that cov'ers key subjec ts m depth but other areas only superficially, if at all 

Ihss dilemma cuts to the he«rt of the curricular reform debate: will a bn^ad- 
Dased, general education or a more focused <for example, concentration un math and 
^uu ^'^^^^^^^^ ^^^^'^ prepiire studentt^ for the world they will face is adults' 
Although proponents for both sidt^ of the debate have presented compelling? ration- 
ales over the past several yenrs. mi^t educators stiJl believe the goal is to find a way 
to tiUer both bre^^dth a^d depth, ensuring the mmt co.nprehensive educational 
grounding possible. 

DrsT^Nt-K Er.iJCATinx; An Imnovativk SkMAfTiUN 

As social, demographic, and financial changes developed over the past :4 decades 
leaders in education wnrkeu to fashion new responses to the«- changing circum- 
sianc^. Some of the most successful of the evaluat€*d prt^rams involved distance 
education, a form of instruction in which the student is link<*d to the school through 
a facility member, but is not necessarily attending regular classics on campus or 
u "Z^^^™""- F^ssf^ntuilly. learning lakes place "at a distance." 

Uf the distance «lucation ahernativ<^, telecour»t>s, or televised instruction, provt^ 
to t>e one oi the most promising. Advances in communications technologies such as 
n»ti*r n«r^,?[^''>"^*'' ""^u ^^' mimm^ave. slow-scan television, siitellites, microa>m. 
puter netw'orks, fax machin«? and videocassette recorders iVCRsJ have allimed tele- 
course design and delivery to become even more elective, 
l>ei^lvpmvnt nf TviiTnumvs 

Telet^ourses have het>n part of this country's educational deliven' svstfni since tel- 
evision classes were first bnuidcast into America's homes more than M) veurs ago 
typically receivt»d by otxJinury home antennas from local broadcast television sta- 

Ilnn^i ^''''''^^^ traditionnl classrucna pre^^nta^ 

tions directly into the student s hving n>om. 
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CliicuKo C^'itywide Collide, an extension ol* the City i:^il^e of Chicago, took the 
lead in testing and developing this new education deliN^ry system. Supported by a 
Krant from the Ford Foundation's Fund for Advancement of Education, Chicago 
Citywide Collie broadcasting telecours^ over Chkmgo a public educational 

television station, WTTW, in 1U66. From those early days of trial-and-error experi- 
mentation, Chicago Citywide Colli^ has continued its commitment to expand the 
applicabiUty and enhance the efTectivene^ of telecourse ineitructson. And, although 
many other cdleges have since fdlowed its lead. TV Coll*^ is generally recognu«?d 
to have set the »tage for the educational television we have today. 

While Chicago Cit^^-wide Coll^ was establ lining itself, anotl^r Ford Foundation- 
^uppoi ^ project for television m higher edumion wa^ be^n at The Pennsylvania 
State University, also in 19*%. The purpc»e of the Penn State project was to explore 
the potential use of closed-circuit television for on-campus instruction. A su^xr^sful 
umkrtaking. the project had produced 28 courses for the university by 1966. 

Widespread experimentation with telecourses omtinued through the sixties, sev- 
enties, and eighti«$, with Michigan State University < Blast Lansing* Mich ), Ameri- 
can University (Washington, DCi, C^tse Western Reserve University {Cleveland, 
(>hioK and Iowa State University tAmes, Iowa), among others, exploring the p(^i- 
btUties offered by instructional television. Colleges and universities worked with 
teach^rA, iri:;tr«rtionil d^igners, graphic artists, educational technologists, and stu> 
denls to find the mast effective ways to create and deliver telecourses. 

Some schools established, owned, and operated their mvn television stations in the 
mid nfties; examples include the University of Nebraska-Lincoln <KUON) and the 
Univereity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill iWUNO, Several of these have since 
developed into highly effective statewide networks. However, colleps and universi- 
ties that did not own a station or a closed-circuit system got their opportunity to 
experiment w^ith television courses when the commeixial networks became interest- 
ed in educational television in the late fifties. 

WCBS/New York first broadcast tire **Sunrise Semester" series in comjparative lit- 
erature in l^hl. By ii^r>8, NBC was broadcasting "Atomic A^e Physics' on 'tikinti- 
nental Classroom" over UA) network stations across the country. Funded in part by 
a grant from the Ford Foundation, the phvsics series received high marks from edu- 
cators for academic quality and the usefulness of the accompanving support materi- 
als for students and local teachers. More than IW coll^:es and universities offered 
"Atomic Age Physics'* the first year, and several other cour^ followed in succeed- 
ing yearn. iJntMrtunately, the series required heavy subsidy, and T'^C dropped it a 
few sea^ns iati^r Nevertheless, educators, pn^ammers and product«*s learned val- 
uable lessons utioui Recourses from the experience: a program with high academic 
st/An lards vould he ^nted that would be accepted by teachers and students: a 
ma«i(et for «*H'h nr^^i^ nf h existed; and, as always, fmBncial issues needed to be con- 
sidered, III J''tS ij ie "Sunriije Semester'* available to its network stations, 
and the h:gh* .s..cci'- jl ;rograro continues todav. 

Anciher iandmitrk evf it for teleeoursef; in the *^rly sixties was the passing of the 
Federal Educat' >n *i f* ievisicr Facilit:>4 Act of This legislation empowered 
the federal gove» nment to fund tu^ hyl, ng and equipping of public television sta- 
tions, thereby extending their bru'^icaL*, *ach. In response to the growing interest 
in telecourses, the (ireat Plains Hegiona^ Instructional Library was created in 
by an age: cy of th'.^ KUON TV/Nebraska ETV Network in affiliation with the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska-Lincoln. The library s goal was to ser\'e as a clearinghouse that 
would acquire, maintain, and lend to schouis th«»e programs and series that had 
continuing educational value. Headquartered in Lincoln. Neb., the library now 
h%ri»es some 2:AW educational programs for elementary, secondary* and higher edu- 
cation and produces the young reader "Beitding Rainbow * series for the Public 
Broadcasting Service. 

Probably the biggest advance for educational television occurred with the passiige 
of the Public Broaacasting Act lyf lHt>7, which n^cognized the potential of broadcast 
television to Inform and enlighten (bs v/ell as entert.un* the public. This legislation 
ttuthori?ed t' e creation of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting <CPB), which was 
charged witW the ''responsibility of assisting new stations in getting on the air, es- 
tabU»htng one or more sj-Blcms of interconnection, obtaining grants from federal 
and other source*^, providing funds to support prt^ram production, making grants to 
.staf ion*^ to support loi'a} pn^ramming ana conducting research and training 
projects 

The i Corporation for Public Broadcasting was not a production or networking facil- 
ity Instead, another entity, the Public Broadcasting Service rPBSn was created in 
VM?J to Nerve m CTB's televinion network. Its functions were to select, schedule, and 
distribute pn)gramming for the widt*spread KVsiem of PBS-aHlliated Htations. 
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Tlirough that network, a nationwide system of public television had come into being 
by the end of the sixties. 

In additim to the creation of CPB and PBS, furtfa^ir prt^reas for educatimial tele- 
vifflon t^me with tte crration of the firitiBh C^n University in Championed 
by thlat-Piime Minister Harold WilsOT, the Open University wm created as an al- 
ternative system for achieving a higher education degtw. Its coui^ blended print, 
video, and radio presentations with campus visit« and wre designed to appeal tc 
students unable to attend univeraiti^ full-time or "in residence^ ' To support the 
needs its far-flung studenta« the Open Universitv established t^vem! sites 
Ihrm^^hout Britain where students could go for tests and to mi^t with tutors. Begin- 
ning with an enrollment of 4O.(*0O in 1971, it now enrolls about 64,<KK) students per 
year throughout the United Kingpdom. The Open University, which has distributed 
Its course materials for use in this country and now has branches in several other 
countries, helped set the precedent for using televi&'on as a key component of basic 
hisher education courses. 

In the mid^seventies, ccrileges and universities began producing their own tele- 
maroe seri^ and related support materials to attract broader audienci^ and extend 
the r^h of their campuses. Miami-Dade Community College < Miami. F}aX Ccwst- 
line Community College Distnct (Fountain Valley. CSlif/i, and £^1;^ County Com- 
munity College < Dallas, Texas) werr* H of the schools most active in this field Since 
then, many schools have icmed t<^ther in r^onal con«)rtiunMi that currently 
produce some of the best telecourse programs available throughout the world. 

The eighties witn^sed an explosion of alternative instructional delivery s>^ms 
for public elemeatary. secondary, and higher education in America. Fueling m^jor 
reseiarch and experimentation during this period was Ambassador Walter Annen- 
belt's establishment in 1981 of the landmark Annenbei^s/CPB FYoject. through 
which the Annenbeig School of Communications contracted to provide $10 million a 
year for 15 years to CPB. The gtml of the project was to expand opportunities for 
individuals to acquire a quality college education at an affordable cost. To that end, 
the project supported the development of e collection of telecourses that could be 
offered to stuoents at more convenient times and places than the traditional class- 
room hours. It ilso funded demonstrations of new applications of the telecommuni- 
cation and information technolc^es in higher education. The purpcj^ of this fund* 
ing was to explore improvements in education made possible by advanct^ in technol- 



nased on the results of such undertaking, projects* utilizing teJecommunications 
technologies such as satellites, cable television, fiber optics, microwave, slow-scan 
television, microcomputer networks, fax machini» and VCRs have opened up new 
and exciting opportunities for those interested In distance education. 

In the nineties, our challenge will be to build upon the insights and experience 
gained in the past 3 decades. These ad^nces have created unprecedented opportuni- 
ties to tailor education to the needs of the students, rather than having students 
structure their education around the needs of the institution. ME/U s goal is to 
ensure that as many students as possible, no matter what their circumstances or 
location, can take acfvantage of these opportunities, 

With brc^d-scale ability to become educated comes broad-scale opportunity, eco- 
nomic and otherwise. With recognizable opportunity and broad-scale access to it 
comes a broad-scale sense of fairness and hope. A sense of fairness and attitude of 
hope BTi positive elementf^ in both the individual and national psyches, America 
needs these elements. They are confidence-builders personally, organizationally and 
nationally. 



In November IHHT, Mind Kx^ension University was launched as a ha«ic cablt* tele- 
vision channel designed to meet diverse needc for education, information, ar.d jji- 
St ruction. 

Originally, the network's prc^jramming focused primarily on for-credit. college- 
level teiecouises in such areas as science, fine arts, English, mathematics, foreign 
languages, and general business In addition, a variety of pre-^ollege educational 
prc^rams and pemmal enrichment progroms were offered. ME/I^ has since bruad- 
ened its course offerings to meet the needs not onlv of college-level students but also 
of elementary and secondary school student*^ and tlbeir teachers. 

Since ME/Us inception, all credit coursies have been led by course inslruotonvj 
from prestigious colleger and universities acr<?ti» the notion. As in tniditionaf nn- 
campus classes, each courm* rt*quires textbooks, assignments, and exanw. Dirett or 
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two-way contact with instructors is handled by mail, phone and, in many cases, tele- 
conference. Once a student completer a a>urse, credit is granted by the institutim 
offering the couiw. These credits may transferred to other schools. 

Recently edding an MBA pm^gram, ME/U continues to exf^nd its course offer- 
ings, and is currently explortiig the po^ibility irf oiTering courses from other coun- 
tries. However, the standard for courses has always been the same: students should 
receive the best course from the best teacher. Concurrently, the teachers expect the 
best frwn their students. 

Four factors are considered €sp«rially important when selecting those schools and 
colleges whose courses are carried on ME/u. ITiese are: 

quality of telecourses. 

—ability of instructors, 

—experience with the theory and practice of televised education, and 
—proven support on the part of the institution's leadership for telecourse instruc- 
tion. 

Based on these criteria, 18 colleges and universities have become F^rt of ME/U 
prc^ramming to date, ana more are in the pnx^s of joining the network, 

Colorado State University in Fort Collins. Colo,, was the first school to become 
I»rt of ME/U, This university has been a leader in the area of telecourse instruc- 
tion for 20 years and is nationally recc^ized for its SURGE program, which special- 
u»8 in video-based ctHirm for business and industry users. Their faculty has a 
strong commitment to televised instruction, a commitment tha* is echoed by the ad- 
ministration through additional salary and graduate student support The universi- 
ty's College of Businras, a 20-y^r leader in video-ba£M?d, graduate business educa- 
tion, is now offering through ME/U the first American Assembly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business-accredited MBA by satellite broadcast and cable delivery. 
Elementary and Setvndary School Coursen 

A broad range of courses to meet the educational needs of the nation's elementan^ 
and secondary schools is provided by ME/U through a cooperative agreement with 
the TMN Network. TMN Network is a Texas-based provider of live, interactive tel- 
evision instruction. 

These courses are dehvered to schools each day as part of ME/ U s regular educa- 
tional programming- This programming currently encompasses 21 high school credit 
classes in science, the humanities, foreign language, and math. The courses include 
subjects that would be impossible for many small, economically disadvantaged, or 
geographically remote schools to provide— for example, marine science, trigonome* 
try, Japanese, French and staff development pr(^amming. Student enrichment pro- 
gnims tailored to specific grade levels (elementary through high school? supplement 
the Ibr-credit courses. 



Mmd Extension University courses are transmitted by satellite to cable television 
systems, then by cable into students* homt»s or businesses as well as to libraries and 
school classrooms. 

Coiieftf 'Leiel Cmrses 

IJsually students use a videocassette recorder to tape the class, then replevy it at 
their convenience. This enables students to fit coursework into their own schedules 
and them the opportunity to review classes in order to more fully understand 
the topics concepts or the instructor's points. Students who miss a lesson Can call 
the ME/U Student Support Center, and a representative will immediately send a 
replacement tape so that there is little interruption in the continuity of the course 

Each month, a prc^ram schedule listing the course offerings for that period is 
sent to students and others who have indicated an interest in the telecourses. <Re- 
search indicates that most ME/U students "preview" or watch a course at least 
once befon* enrolling in it.^ Registered students receive a syllabus that lists an 
entire semester s schedule of their courses. In addition, the cour^ catalt^ indicates 
what dates a course will be offered, and ^ves a description of the course content, 
credit, and cost. Courses generally begin m September January, and May. similar 
to the schedule a student would expect from a traditional semester structure. 

lietting Htarted* Students who sign up for college-level courses r«*eive a copy of 
the 7V/«o£inre Student Sunn^f HandU^ok for the appropriate course. The hand- 
book explains administrati^-e procedures, course requirements, alignment and 
exam procedures, grades, and other relevant information and includes a broadcast 
Kchedule with lenmrn numbers, dates and times. The purpose of this material is to 
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streamline the administrative process as much m possible so that the student s ef- 
forts go into studying and learning rather than into filling out fonra and standing 
in lines. 

Students also receive a study guide and a syllabus or letter from the instructor 
outlining the details of the course and covering infonnation such as assignments 
and exama If the course calls for a proctored e\am (for example, all of the MBA 
classy require proctored exams, wherein the proctor, or individual criministering 
the exam, must sign and have notarized a factor statementii this information will 
also be included. 

Attending eollege*level clatwes. Once the preliminaries are t^en care of, students 
are r^y to start "attendii^ c W in their hraies or offices. Classy are televised 
weekiy. As mentioned, students usually videotai^ the pr^rams and then watch 
them at a convenient, but n^lar. time each week. Most ME/U students stre^ that 
consistenc^r of personal scheduling is important to maintain the continuity cf the 
course and to stay on top of ass^ments. 

Depending on the originating schools schedule, courses run for a quarter or a se- 
iMstcr^ similar to on-campus clas^. Although students are encouraged to complete 
i.^.??*'^ within the regular quarter or semester schedule, it is understxxl that 
ME/U students frequently face personal and professional disruptions to their stud- 
ies, Conseqi^ntly. mirse extensions may be arranged if necessary. As with any 
questions regarding scheduling, classwork. or related concerns, ME/U representa- 
tives at the Student Support Center will work with students to help resolve course 
completion problems. 

Elementary and Secondary Schml Cuur^ 

Any viewer interested in ME/U prc^p-amming at the elementary or secondary 
school level can call a toll-free number and speak with a Student Support Center 
representative for information about the cour^. Elementary and seco.idary schools 
wishing to use the courses to aupnent their curriculum with cla&sroom-deHvered te- 
lecourses available on the network may call for registration information and materi- 
als. 

Interested callers may request a course catalog that describes subscriber services, 
staff development pn^ms. si^cial pn^rams. student enrichment prc^rams. and 
direct student instruction courses. The cataloff includes the annual programming 
calendar, and information on all policies aiid prwredures. Additionally, teachere are 
encouraged to call with questions they may have. Because staff members work regu- 
Jarly with both teachers and school districts across the country, questions can be 
handled quickly and knowledgeably. 

Student Support Sennvts 

A Student Support Center is staffed at ME/ Us headquarters in Englewood, Colo., 
to support the ME/ Unaffiliated colleges and universities and the administrative 
needs of ME/U students. Through the center. ME/U representatives a^ist students 
wUh enrollment (among other things), bill them for tuition and fees, mail textbooks 
and support materials, and arrange exams. Representatives also refer students to 
local schools when appropriate and provide information regarding transfer of cred- 
its. 

Registered students are also provided with "'missed lesson*' videotajx? rentals. In- 
structor contact is maintained through a voice mail system, and, for some classes, 
through a computer bulletin board arrangement that allows students to discuss 
questions and concerns with both instructors and other students, and through peri- 
odic teleconferences with professors to review important couiw topics. 
The Hume Office C/o/wnwm 

One of the most exciting aspects of ME V is that many of its studeni^ are va^vr 
to use advanced communications technologies. Reflecting the communications ad- 
vances currently available to distance education, ME/U s at-home students mav 
have m their home classrooms: 

—a television connected to a cable or a satellite receive dish, either of which en 
ables the television to receive a channel devoted entirely tu education: 

—a VCR. connected to the television, that allows students to fecord the prt^^ram- 
mmg required for their courseisf; and 

—a telephone line that enables them to communicate with other students or their 
instructors through a voice mail system on a toll-free number 

In a growing number of at-home ME/U classnx)m8. students alsn? .have computers 
that can connect them with their classmates and instructor through a modem m 
de^'ice that connects a computer with the telephone lines for communication pur- 
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pos^s), an electronic bulletm-boanl, and a telephone number. It is expected that 
soon home fax machines may become as common as VCRs <and much less esoen* 
sive), thereby giving stu^nts the ablity to electronically send print material to 
their classmates am instructors. While gr^tly enhancing the ifelivei^ of ME/U 
course content, these toob also shorten the communtcaticm distance between in- 
structor and student, as well as between and amoi^ students. 

Educational Enrichment Pn^mms 

As part of its commitment to education, ME/U also telecasts educational enrich- 
ment and pre-colli^ prai^rams. lliis pn^mnmins is desigi^ to farther an impor^ 
tant ME/U ^oal, which is to beoune an educati<mal channel that mirrors a complete 
educational institution. In additiim to academic claws, students m^ht receive 8elf<^ 
improvement and recreational prc^pramming such as campus thrater productKms, 
lecture series, public debates, a tour a oookstore with the lat^ ana best titles, 
library pn^rams, and other enrichment activittesL 

Mind Extension University is committed to enabling its students not only to see 
the^ activities on television but through the innovative use <^ advances in commu- 
nications technology, to participate in them in a truly interactive ^my. The enabling 
technology is close enough at nand to start planning its imaginative and effective 
use. 

Cmt^ 

The increasing cost of higher education affects all Americans intending to pursue 
a degree or to send a child through college. As noted earUer, one of the most press- 
ing concerns regarding higher education is the increase in the costs of attendira col- 
Tuition costs for ME/U reflect those of its particiimting schools ana fall 
midwav between most public and moderately priced private institutions. Tables 1 
and 2 detail the cost relationships. 
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TABLE 2: FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 
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Source ti8s?d m ftgurw oted m The Owrt ^ Htgtw Itolw, August 16. 1989 

The financial advantage ME/U students have over their on-campus counterprt^ 
m that they pay only for their education, not for school-related transportation, hous- 
ing, athletic or health fe^, or various other costs incurred in living away from 
home isee Table In addition, and pjerhaps equally important* ME/v students re- 
alize a fiutetantial time savings. While the rigors of success in a course are the 
same, ME/U students don*t have to spend time away from their jobs or families as 
do those who attend classes on campus. 
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TABLE 3: CmPmm Of costs. rlfWNOAl AND PERSONAL AW miQE ALTERNATIVES 
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Looking Fonvard 

in^h^°^i*^(i^ "^^^S" "^^M^?^ ^ «s "the degree channel." ite student body, 
mabroad sense. al«> includes milhons of learners not formally pureuimr a deeree 
P^gramramg from ME/ U engages the minds of these individLSTfly 
S^L^^i^ '"^^ P"««»- histoiy, in mathematiii. irTla^ 

Sm^^fSSIl?^T"-'^.J" literary, in literature, in knowi^ h^ t^ 

write more effectiveh^, m the general education development (GEDi pnwram^ in 
anyof the long list of subjarts offered through ME/U. P"«ram. or m 

TOe channel is dedicated to equality of educational opportunity for evervone re- 
^»;d^ d^his or her station in life or depth of intere^ in the for^f SSL^ 
proc^. The channels philosophy is that if you watch you learn, and leamiii is 
^^^nhj^iTl^ ^ng; it is the antithesis of being a^"couch p^jtato." ^ 
fnrS^T^. '^^'' «**«»t>on has been a leader in the challenge to produce an in- 
S^S fc^"***' K P««*"*=^^ force, and a nation p^pared to adapt to 

ttern^^S;S^.^'^^' - -ve 

rf^notK^*'"^"?* '""oya^vP solutions. In ME/U's case, this entails ftjsing the 
f JiSJl^^'^^^r*"!! expertise and leaderehip with technological adv^cL In 
aJSK: H^"1''"K"" ,'K'^'^'^- WE/U will rely on a time-honor«fstrate^ 
^n^ rfMFm ^Tf > '"the marketplace from it« clients, the stu- 

(tenta of ME/U, and from jts partners, traditional educators. 

Unumited Access 

seS^ to"Sli«;inn"?t^** univereities have expected students to deliver them- 
^«^^^„ ° K ^rg^scale delivery of education to students is a substantial 

^ t«; i tftSuSlio"n^uato^^ 

ing and accessibility of instructors. As cable subscriber, ME/U studente also r^^ate 

Jal^^^iato™ wTni^''""'^ V? ME/U muS answeTt 

SbteSJ? prerogative ,t « to carry or not carry the channel on locd 

wlS^lf.l^'ii*'' u ^^'^'u? '''^^ through ME/U is manifested in a number of 
ways. Students whose jobs require travel can record lessons for viewing later As 
men^oned earlier students who miss a session can recehTa vide^tl^Toffhe mis4 
RIi&T«nJ J"^ who n,ust relocate can often continue their cCureework S 
Sion ^' ^'^"""P^'"" their degree program if MEvU is availableTtheir new 

At the elementary through secondary school level, the network allows Mr^nt* 
ttrir .hilH~nr ^^'"^ ^^'^^ ^«We systems caS^ ME/ U To ^^ow 

famfliS^^f ? '^"f •".'^''^J ?y watching the class presentation and beaming 
fX fi,^ niatenals and homework requirements, parents are ableto^mor? 

V ^- *^hndrens academic efforts. This kind of partici^tion enables 
parents to p ay an important role in the educational equation 

The variety of students served bv ME/U reflects tke diversity of programmine 
that marks ME/U s approach to education. At the beginning the mainfb^urw?,! 
curr'g^ lam ' associates, bachelor's. anSer^s l^Un a varktHf 

K^^H^^.""^^; "°*^vpr. as the network has continued to evolve, the focu« 
broadened to include progmms aimed at students needing to como ete th^r hiJh 
school studies, improve their English, mathematics, sci^ "^oHnnl^S- skills or^^^^ 
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velop a better understanding of the world amund them. The concept underlying 
ME/U's pn^ramming is not just to provide an oppoitunity to complete high school 

niirements tn' college credita It is also to create exciteti^nt about education and 
Eicilitate lifaloi^ laming in a ctmstantiy chaining society. 
The diversity of ME/U courses makes them raluwie to a wide range of ^ and 
interest groui:^ In fact, any c^le television sy^m that carries the ME/U channel 
or any television set connected to a satellite receive dish can deliver education to 
students* either individually or in groups. 

Full" or Part-Time Employees 

Many nontraditional stiaients must support themselves and their families while 
pursuing a coll^ education. These students need flexible scheduling that will 
enable them to undertake college coureework without disrupting their responsi' 
bilitiesu 

Night classes or print-lwsed correspondence courses have often been the only 
option available to this type of student. Night classes* however, frequently necessi* 
lata child care arrangements and being out late at night. Mind Ehttendon Universi- 
ty provides an alternative means of pursuing a diploma or coll^ degree, an alter* 
native that offers con^nienc^, flexible sclmluUng, and the comfort of one s own 
home. 

Homebound Barents 

Homebound parents are individuals who are currently staying at home to raiw 
young children. Their schedules are primarily geared to the needs and activities <rf 
their children. 

Many of the^ imrenta, however, view their at*home child-rearing time as part of 
an overall family/career approach that entails spending several years at home with 
young ones and then reentering the j<A market. Mind Extension University oflers 
these individuals an opportunity to upirrade their educational achievements and 
professional skills while they are at home. Coursework and studies can be arranged 
around the children's daily routines, avoiding the need for child cars and the inevi- 
table scheduling conflicts that would result from trying to attend on-campus classes. 

Physkally Challenged Men and Women 

For America s physically challenged men and women, * key component of living a 
productive life is equality of ^xaas: mxess to public transportation and buildings, 
access to j«A opportunities, acce^ to education. However, for many wheelchair- 
bound and other physically challenged students, such access is cm impossibility. 

Mind Extension University offers a practical means of achieving barrier-free 
access to education. Because I^rning tak^ place in the student's home, ME/U stu- 
dents are able to attend classes and study in an environment tailored to their par- 
ticular needs. As a society, we have a long way to go before we can oflipr a truly 
barrierfree environment, but ME/U represents a positive first step for many phys- 
ically challenged st idents. 

Shift Workers 

Like other students who are employed part-time or full-time, shift workers must 
dovetail their college coursework with the scheduling demands of their jobfi. Shift 
workers, however, often have to cope with the added disadvantage of schedules that 
change frequently or require unusual amounts of time per shift. For example, fire- 
fight'^rs may work 4 days and have 3 days off during 1 week, then alternate the 
schedule the following week. 

This type of work schedule makes attending most on<ampus classes impossible. 
The flexible scheduling provided by ME/U class^ef?. however, offei* an efTective 
means for combining shift work with pursuit of continuing education or a college 
degree. 

Get^raphicQliy Remote Individuala 

Americans living in get^raphicaliy remote locations are often unable to travel ihe 
distance to the nearest collide campus, and that campus may not offer the curricu- 
lum they net d. Individuals in these situations are unable to pursue further educa- 
tion in order to change occupations or to enhance their current job skills. As the 
number of family farms continues to decrease, for example, more and more rural 
workers need to explore other industries and job options. OtRtance education can 
offer them an opportunity to complete their education or to upgrade their skills m 
they contemplate such transition. 
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Mitiiary t^rsonnel 

One of the benefits of a militant career b that the governmwit helps to pay for its 
emiH^^ educations. The drawback, however, is that military pereonnel are often 
moved about so frequently that it becomes impc^sible for ttem to complete many 
colk^level courses, let alone a degree program. 

Mind Extension University is able to overcon^ the difficulties caused by reloca- 
tion because it is available by cable or satellite throughout the United States and at 
varioi^ overseas locations. Thus, it enables military personnel to earn colle^ de- 
grees, u|«ra<te their rank, or simply pursue intellectual interests. 

Individuals who have ^lent their professional lives in the military but are con- 
templating a second career uwan completion of their service can use ME/U to get a 
heed start toward their goals. The education available through ME/U can help 
them prepare to compete in the work environment they have chcsen. 

Smion 

In The Three Boxes of Life, author Richard Bolles observe that traditionally we 
have organi2ed our lives according to three periods or "boxes": getting an education, 
goii^ to work and earning a living, and living in retirement. Arguing that this 
boxed-in approach to life is at best limiting and at worst damaging. Bolles calls 
instead for a lifelong flow that incorporates all three elements concurrently to 
achieve a balanced, dynamic and productive life. 

Today's reniors are breaking out of the retirement box with ener^ and enthusi- 
asm, and they're finding lifelong learning to be one of their most powerful allies, In 
I9\il, I in 10 collie students wm over 50. TTie succrag of the Elderhostel pn^ram, a 
nationally offered, campus-t^sed prt^am of cout^ for seniors, cl^rly demon- 
crates the increasing interest of seniors in lifelong leaming. According to Annette 
Buchanan, American Association of Retired Perewns (AARPi prwram specialist for 
consumer affaire. lElderhostel] started in 1975 with only 200 students enrolled at 5 
colleges jn New Hampshire. In 1987, just 12 years later, Elderhostel enrolled 150,0(M> 
students in 850 colleges in the U.S., as well as 200 institutions overseas located in 37 
countries, Elderhc»tel has never done any marketing or {»id for an advertisement. 
Yet, this year alone, Elderhi»tel had more than 150,0W un^licited requests for 
catal(^ beyond the normal mailing list sent to former attendees. According to El- 
derhostel president. Bill Berkeley, they cannot keep abreast with the demand and 
cannot find sufficient space for new Elderhostel profframs. 

Senior students are looking for per^nal enrichment, intellectual challenge, and 
mcreasmgly, upgrading of professional skills. Yet, according to Buchanan, they also 
want "cla^ during the day with easy aa^ibility, since walking long distances 
can be dilncult, and because parking probleris often become yet another deterrent 
to class attendance on campus. The conveniet ce, comfort, and safety of learning in 
their own homes offers many seniors educational opportunities they might other- 
wise miHs. 

Prison Inmates 

Another potential user group is prison inmates. As noted by Bruce Wolford in his 
chapter on correctional facilities in The Handbook of Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion. "In many correctional institutions, educators provide one of the few positive 
changeHjriented programs available to inmates/* Wolford also notes that our prisons 
mclude "a disproportionate number of unemployed, undereducated, and learning 
handirapped individuals/' that more than KO percent of these prisoners did not com- 
plete high school, and that "fiO to 80 percent have been classified as functionally 
lihterate. 

This is a disaster both for the prisoners who are unable to break out of their de- 
structive lifestyles and for our society, which bears the B<»rs of their ongoing 
crimes. Education i» one of the tools that can check this downward spiral. Yet for 
obvious reasons, few inmates have the opportunity to attend elates. 

Many prisoners know firsthand the difficulties they will confront in attempting to 
rejom society if they have not developed the skills necessary to compete in the work 
force. Consequently, although prison inmates frequently need sutetantiai remedial 
education «ME/U s GED coursework can be es|«ially helpful for prisoners who 
never completed high schools, thc^ who take advantage of educational opportuni- 
ties are usually quite motivated and committed to completing their programs. 

Although changing criminal behavior patterns is one of societv s most perplexing 
challenges, the experts identify educational opportunities as a* key component in 
prison reform Learning creates understanding, opportunity and hope; these displace 
anpi»r ^ 
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Collefes and Unn^rsities 

The elating costs of hiring profei^rs in certain fields may seriously impair the 
ability of all but ma^r institutions to offer studi^nts a well-rounded curriculum. 
Courses offered through ME/U can help provide a solution to this growing problem. 
Collies and universities can use ME/l) s sate]Hte^eU\^red prqsrammtng as on- 
campus standalone oour^ or as a component of the institution s d'vfeion of cori- 
ttnumg education. In the former instance, the school supplies its own catalog 
num^r and instructor and offers its own credit In "wrap-around" courses, instruc- 
tors begin and conclude the cla^ with their own material, wrapping it around the 
televised material that forms the core of the course. In the latter instance, ME/U 
programming is usually offered through the school s division of continuing educa- 
tion as a telecoun^ for individuals in ttie local community, who, because of schedul- 
ing or Ic^stics conflicts, would otherwise be unable to attend the ^hools on-campus 
classes. 

With either method ME/lJ saves the institution's instructors time and effort in 
preparation and allows the instructors to see how colleaguwi cover the course mate- 
rial. Institutions mav also find that offering ME/U programming through the divi- 
sion of continuing education enables them to enroll more students. 

Elementary and Seamdary Sch<x}ls 

Elementary and secondary srhools, especially tho&e constrained by get^raphic iso- 
lation, funding limitations, or teacher «?hortages, are one of ME/U s largest constitu- 
encies ME/U programming enables these schools to: 

—provide access to courses jor which they have no teachers; 

--^ffer graduate courses and in-service pn^rams for teachers, administrators, 
school librarians, and school support staff; 

—enhance or broaden the curriculum they are already delivering to their stu- 
dents; and 

—offer academically advanced students a head start on college coursework (many 
entry-level coll^ courses have study guides and textbooks designed for high school 
use I. 

In the future, ME/U plans to offer schools the opportunity to particiimte in inno- 
vative, single-event prc^ams. As communicat bns advances have opened up new 
interactive possibilities, single-event programs have become a popular way to intro- 
duce students to the excitement of exploration and discovery, be it in the science*?, 
literature, the arts, or simply the exchange of ideas. Althouga single-event pn> 
grams may originate ** m many different sourcifs (research institutes, museums, na- 
tional forums, professional associations, art galleries, and national libraries are but 
a few), they have in common the goal of providing opportunities for students to par- 
ticiMte m specialized learning experience or events that would otherwise be un- 
available to them. 

Bustnem and Industry 

Business and industry comprise another constituency for ME/U's educational pro- 
gramming. America s blue-collar work force is currently made up of some million 
meij and women. Many of thest^ individuals lack an adequate pre-college education 
and may need to take GEO courses, preff raWy at the work site Moreover, although 
in the past a high school education was sufficient to enable blue<ollar workers to 
perform their jobs successfully, today a bachelors degree is more frequently neces- 
sary to compete in the labor market Additionally, a growing number of proYessions 
require a m:^ter s d^ree either to start >n the profession or to remain in it Manv 
comnanies insist that their employees complete such degrees within 2 or ;5 years of 
employment or face termination. 

Although the demand for further tniucation for American workers has increased 
radically over the past decade, there has not bt^cn a similar increase an iducational 
alternativt>s for this group. Mfiny full-time workers do not have the option to attend 
traditionally scheduled, on-campus classe*^'. as already noted, shift workers in par- 
ticular find it difficult to continue their education in any traditional way. 

For students who need to continui' working while ':ompletinM their high school 
education, upgrading then skills, or prejiaring for a nireer change, ME/U offerj^ a 
way tu pursue thi'ir education while maintaining their emplovment 



Vnmphium Pn^^irarn 

Miiny oi the |i^>tentiH! studi*nts juj^l dcstTiNHi m;,y h;ive start/nl higher »^ucatum 
pnjgnim^ hui for vurioits ri'iiHons were unnMe to coiilinur thrm To me/t the ne^Kis 
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of these rtudentfi, ME/U delivers an associate degree and a bachelora' completion 
degree with a mant^ment focus. 

TTie a^iate's d^ree is based on a genera! curriculum go that courses will easily 
trtuteter into the l^helor s degree programs of crther colleges and universities. 

lite bachelors ciMnpletion pn^m, designed for adult students who wish to 
snarp^ existing management skills or leani new ones, allows students to supple- 
ment Its man^ment focus with a secondary concentration thai supports their 
rar^ goals. The degree b business curriculum focuses on current issues (including 
glrtal perspecUvesJ. ethical and legal cmwiderations, practical problem solving, and 
critical thinking. 

Structured for maximum flexibility, the pnrjram accepts credit for work experi- 
ence aa wU as a wide variety of school transfer credits, so that students from di- 
vert academic backgrounds need not lose credit for the coursework they have al- 
ready completed. ' 

Master's Library and Information Science 

library and information science is an exciting component of ME/U programming. 
With existing library and information science courses from the University of South 
Lanriina wnning the basis of this ME/U d^ree program, additional courae work is 
oeing developed. 

Mind ExteiMion Uniwrsity is working with a consortium of sr^veral institutions 
that Jwve graduate-level library and information science prt:srBms to develop a mas- 

"'"'^ participating schools. 

The goals of the consortium are to (1) develop a library science master's program 
accessible to students who cannot attend on-campus clas^. and (2» allow consorti- 
um schools an opportunity to offer coursra to their on-campus student* that the in- 
dividual schools might not otherwise be able to provide. mai uie in 

Undertaken with the supoort and advisement of the American Library Avia- 
tion, this consortium is breaking ground in the innovative use of teaching terhnolo- 
t^fi^^.FT^'^^' "'"^'^ ^'"'^'^ O"* otf^Prw"*. have the faculty and r^ 
""""^ ^ desi.able in a given discipline. Com- 

C!?!*. V ""^rtium approach, however. ME/U's telecounse technol€«y enables 
Sstilutioli ^ another, expanding the reach and services of each 

Consortium mem^rs will agree on a curriculum and on which institutional mem- 
«fw*!l!lir,Jhf^ • Participants will also agree to transfer credits fr«m 

Si nrfii^r»,'"l!'^"!.T^ V""^ mter-institutionai cooperation will allow students to 
benefit trom the broad-ba^ strengths of several schools rather than being restrict- 

■11 Jrl? . Students enrolled in an existing on-campus prrarram 

L f "'•^iT^'H? """^ addition to their regular classes; students 

in remote locations wjH be able to complete all coursework through the ME/U oro- 
Rramming. 

The consortium model for graduate education is also being adapted for use in a 
m^miL rr )f«St'^'-«l"'^«;'"n Pn>Rram. The focus here will be twofold: (1. to 
maxim^ the eOtctive use of each institution's graduate program resources, and l2) 
L^!!Ll!?-/'^^""^ teachers to meet the Professional Teaching Standards, a 
teacher-certification method that may become a requirement for teaching in the 
near future. 

Master's Leivl Teavher Edm-atinn 

im™M*'^n']L"^'"°''f "^""^ teueher-certification rules will have a tremendous 

S^.u ^"l^'^K teachers as well as on future professionals Some states are abol- 
ishing the undergraduate education m^or at their colleges and universities and in- 
stead are requiring prospective teachers to focus on the subjects thev wiM one dav 
!fo1,t ■ iTr"!^ '■"'SS.'^."*'?.^'"^^™ to hold a masters degree to deceive perma- 
nent certification Tlim will likely cause on increasing demand lor lelecouree? as at- 
^ZxH »"fo'''"ation to a large, dispersed audience in a rea- 

sonablv short period of time. In the meantime. ME/U is working with Penn Slate 

P~ «^?ntK2r^"*'T '° h'Rh^UHlity in-service tmining for the nation's teach- 
ers and other education staff 

Master's Busintms Admimslratitm 

To date, the most sought-after coureework among ME/U students and corporate 
clients has been graduate-levei business closs«>«. In rvapcmse to this need. ME/U now 
carries hp coursework for the Master s of Business Administration from Colomdo 
n!^.if„hn! '^'^"^ coursework carried on the ME/U cable channel is also 

available oy satellite reception and by videotape. In addition to the MBA 
coursework. ME/U will aim. olTer business sc-hool sh.^rt coun^ f,^m iuVal, Stal? 
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The first and only MBA degree pn^ram deli^^red nationally on cable television 
and by satellite brc^icast, Colorado State s MBA pn^am is accredited by the 
American AssemWy irf" Collegiate Schools of Businc^ t AACSBk iOf the 1^ business 
degree pno^rams currently available in the United States, only 266 have met 
AACSB ai^reditation standardsJ The Coiorach] State Collc^ of ^isin^ which has 
been providing business education for more than 25 years, has a faculty that com- 
bines excellent academic credentials with strong tmsiness experience. More than 1K> 
percent of the r^lF- ' jsiness faculty hold doctoral degrees, and more than ^ per- 
cent have had signil*. jii busin» experience with m^jor corporations. 

Graduate wour^ are »!heduled throughout the year, and the MBA degree may be 
comfdeted through ME/U in as few as 3 yrors. As with other ME/U d^ree pro- 
granm, students enrtdt in courses through ME/U and receive credit from the spon- 
soring institution, in this case Colorado State. 

The MBA program focuses on preparation for a broad-tm^, genera! management 
career and is designed primarily, but not exclusively, for students with nonbusiness 
undergraduate degreea Theoretical appro^h^ are blended with the practical appli- 
catim of dec^ion-making in today $ business world. The program offers a wide 
range of courses such as Hnance, marketing, oiganizational structure, and informa- 
tion systems. 

This d^ree, with its flexible scheduling and ability to address the student's needs, 
will be especially useful to lower level managers who want to upgrade their profes- 
sional options without disrupting their employment schedules, to individuals (such 
as career military personnels who would like to augment their technical d^rees 
with a broader, management-oriented graduate degree but live in geographically 
remote aiieas or face relocation, and to others simply trying to keep their profession- 
al skills current with change in the employment marketplace. 

To qualify for the MBA degree, students must have the equivalent of a "common 
body of knowledge" in business and administration as defined by the AACSB- This 
body of knowledge, which can be acquired either at the undergraduate or graduate 
level, includes satisfactory work in basic economics, mathematics and statistics, ac- 
counting, finance, management and human resources, marketing, production and 
operations management, computer^lmsed information systems, and busim^ss policy. 
The 3Ck:redit hours that comprise the Common Body of Knowledge Program can be 
taken from Colorado State or ME/U or can be transferred from another accredited 
college. 

Once students have completed a series of courses designed to bring them to this 
common point of preparation and have been acc*?pted into the Colorado State gradu- 
ate program, they are then ready to begin the College of Business's Professional 
Graduate Pn^am. Of the credit hours that make up the Professional Graduate 
Program, at least 27 must be from Colorado State. 

The program draws on Colorado Stale's 2() jears of experience with televised in- 
struction to offer course material that is both i movative and practical. 

141 Tuition for this degree program, based on liM credit hours, fails midway be- 
tween that of other public and private college and university MBA pn^rams. 



TABLE 4; MBA PROGRAMS 



TiHM and te^s • $L56M$?.9?3; $S.?0? $3,600 

Room and board ^ ?.09? 7 09? Imtmi rmh at ^wirnp 

BooKs and sup^H^es 331 450 425 

Tfanspoftalfon m m Existing costs at fmn)e 

f^5Wi3l. 1,913 1.913 ExiStif^ costs 31 

Total. $6,300 {$7709) $10,05? $4,0?5 (plus costs at te) 

* Hm ffsi^tent \u\\m and if^ pm hi psrenti^jes 

Sourtt ofi fij^Lite^ ctt«} uT Officoj Guidf to tSIBA fVogf*mi isB$ 89 i^i^in fd«r;jtJonai leiiltng Service 

When n>om and board, transportation* and perstmal costs an* added in, tht* sjjv- 
ings realbed by ME^U students are i^ubstantial. 
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Mind Extsnsion Vrnvsaam Students 

.^^^J^^ u^J*^ Extension University amises reprecent diveree back- 

groamfe. a brmd range of ag^ and widely varied goals. Many are striving to en- 
S^^wl "PPortunitifis or to att«ui other personal and professimal rf>jec- 

uTln^l^^ "^'^^^^^^ of cunosity or a commitment to iiielong leam- 
ti^L^-'^l\V^ ^^y^ S^'^'^y.?*' classroom to th-i student^ cen- 

JS'i?,^!!^ profiles of 8 ME/U st udents illustrate 

the advant^es ME/U infers uidiidduals in a variety of circumstana's. 

StetvZulh. FitU Time T\eacher. Ubertyviile, Ulinois 

flite H?^'*^!*?®^ ''Ilu 'wve full-time jobs in demanding occupations credit ME/Us 

enabling t^ to puraur professional certification. Such 
was the case for school psychologist Steve Zullo. 

A.^*5^ll^l!liT^''*5^ students with behavioral diaor- 

tfere, Zulto to<A 3 education classes during the summer of 1988 to continue his certi- 
fication JJa.med and the father of two children, 41-yearH,ld ZuUo nS thaf S- 

"!E r^oi'il^'' ^ extremely busy and that 

^e TV aUowed us to videotape the class and then view it when we had the thro 
This way we couW also do the homework as time permitted. I could workSnX 
oli"'*^S^'^^^ children were busy. Or sometimes when everyone else was 
y^S.'"'!^^ videotape and started working on my homework." 

m^t^}%lPA ^^"^ ^"^^^^ Howard Utwi„,leach in iCpi^nes. 

localcable COTipanv carries ME/U programming, he was the re- 
Muroe for the group. '"Ww others can^t get ME/U where they liveTso I vide^pS 
the courses on my recorder, did my assignments on Monday, and »u»sed the tape on 

the d men were assigned a Colorado Slate University professor with whom thev 
I^SUL^nj^Pr They sent assignments in weekly and consulted with their 

Fi^^oSd^Stet™* " completion of their courees, they reai 

Robin Poppas. Home-Bound Parent. Lodi, Ohio 

n^tF^^^t^f^i^^^'^ dema.iding full-time occupation than stay-at-home 

parents of small children. Yet while raising their children, many parents want to 
^^^^^""i^"^''^" »'"^";his phase of their liv^ can chaS S 

SS^nl JTi^!^ r™i!?'^u PT°^^iP"«* ^'''"^ "'h"^ t*'^ time off from 
Lo on^^^^^r their chifdren. For manv, it can be an opportunity to catch 
)rfL^ ^ ^ i***. ® ''^^ ^ their college years. For 

S^uZ^SSinTa^P' undergraduate degree for the fi™t 

Bt^rf°J!Sl J^^S!"" »^"^hildren. Pappas had never had the opportunity to 
rt^^l^Sll^; a mother, fier family responsibilities a^d busy life- 

?^nr^t^"l!^°"'*^'"Pr "^'y impossible for her. Pappas fac^ an 

3/„fS' "jJlST^'"-.*'*'? "° "'"^ background or work exoerirace in ac- 

?n thf's?rf„^^«™-'"^ would enahleKer to manage the f&mily business. 

In the spring of 1988. m the privacy of her living room, RSijn Pappas went back 
^fri^K "*u**'^?'?* ^'"^^ -^year^. Mind Extension University's ^^SnTl." 
fn^JV^ ^"r^'^y, P"'^»'*«' the intrtXctoTac^uming 

^ulThe^om'h.«ll*T" "I wanted to take some busineJ courses so 1 

hSJ ^"^H^ a semi-trailer truck and also has a 

J f"^ "^"^ ""^ ^ handle the bookkeeping for both." ex- 

£ to m^?^„ ^^!«n2)P'''*'"/ accounting coursework. she set up and contin- 
U^^Z^l f businesses. Pappas subsequenti^ enrolled in 

kf I^' ^™ Ld Technical andSness Communica- 

• IntrJ^ii^ » r ^ marketing course. She is currently enrolled in 

5J;^^?"'^°^^'^ °^^'^hy Colorado Sate. 
tK«; MP/n'c^n ^ f^"^ 20 miles awav and a husband who travels, Pappas found 
drei^lK^ id"lT"'''u^ rfJ^^''/^ to fier success. ' For a mother with 3l chiJ- 
f™m 7 tn ?« r! ■ ^ *fe^ ^'"^ VCR and set aside an hour 

Sv bi^fluSlT* i^t .K*'^", ' ''^"^ ^'"^ *° ' the independent 

?thp«^ f«^.l'^^ schedule. Tfie advice I would give to 

8tud™nlf ^ ""otivated and discipline yourself to set aside line each Ly for 

Martin Shepard. US Marine. Alexandria. Virginia 

l^fr^tVJ^T^tt ^""^ ME/ U's scheduling nexibility were what finallv enabled 
Martm Shepard. M. to complete his undergraduate degree and to reach on impor- 
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tant professional goal. Shejpard had been an enlisted man in the Marines for 18 
yearn, but was un^ie to qiwiifV for commisskmed officer status until he had earned 
an undergraduate degree. With only one humanities cour% left to cmiplete, iSie- 
paid found h^ military schedule in constant conflict with local college and universi- 
ty offerings. 

The young Marine had j^rt^re^ed as far as his junior year while studying for a 
degree in health care management at Geoiae Mason University in Fairfax, Va. 
After a brief interim. 1^ resumed his studies through an dT-camims degree prwram 
offered by Southern Illinois Univeisity at the miiitarv base tn Bethesda^ Md. In- 
structors came to the base every w^end for 16 m<mU». Shemxd attended classes 
and finished a cour^ every 6 weeks. When all that remained for Shei»rd to com-^ 
ptete his undeiigraduate degree was a single humanities c^r^, he was wortuim fbll* 
time and the course he needed wasn't onered during the evening at local colleges. 

'It was at that time that 1 found ME/U/' said IS^iard. *'ME/U had sent informa- 
tion about its pn^ram to Southern Illinois University. The university emluated it 
and said it was a good prc^m." The course^ "Humanities Um»igh the Arts.'* was 
offered through ME/U by Colorado State Uniwrsity. It focused on how humans ex- 
press themselves through the arts and included segments on art, music, cinema, ar- 
chitecture and literature. "I videotaped tl^ program and watched it whenever I 
could." continued Shepard. *1t was a ^reat way to take the course/' 

Shepard claims his relationship with his Colorado-ba»ed instructor added to the 
learning experience. *'Even though it was a long<li6tanoe relation^p through cor- 
respondence and telephone calls, the student^teacher contact added a lot to the 
course. If you're not in claf», you want to make sure you're not missing something. 
The instructor sent her bii^raphy and a photograph. We got to know each other 
during the class." 

Shepard nnally received his Bachelor of Science degree in health c»re manage- 
ment from Southern Illinois University in and was able to graduate with his 
cla^ at Bethesda. "I was enlisted for 13years/' said Shefmrd, "but it's because of 
the decree that I got my commissioned officer status, Ensign/* 

Tuyla Hall Physimily ChaUen^ S*udenL Winxileaf. North Caroiina 

Twyia Hall, :iO. has been equally tenacious in overcoming obstacles in her pursuit 
of an undergraduate d^ree. 

Hall was bom with a physical disability that severely restricts her ability to move 
about. Neverthelc^. she was able to attend public school in Woodleaf. NC„ with the 
encour^ement and It^tical support of her parents. With the school's approval, 
her father constructed ramjw and rails at the school to facilitate the use of a series 
of carts he had built so she cou'd be pushed to her cl^ises. By 1978, Hall had grad- 
uated with the rest of her high ^hool class and was college bound. 

The determined voung woman had always planned to attend St. Andrews Presby- 
terian Colle|?e in the nearby town of Laurinbere, the only college in the area with 
special facilities for the handicapped. Although she was accepted into the college, no 
dormitory space was available for her because so many otner physically disabled 
students had applied. Hall decided to consider other colleges. 

The University of North Carolina at Greensboro (UN&J) was her second choice; 
she enrolled, with a mu^r in biolt^. Hall used an electric golf cart to get to and 
from classrooms, but the campus was large and she often had to be pushed home 
from classes, In addition, a multitude of stairs that daily confronted her took a long 
time to climb and frequently exhausted her. 

"Step were really a big hass^r for me I couldn't take a full academic load be- 
cause 1 had to consider the t» -e between classes Once I had a science class on the 
fourth floor After each day of that class, 1 was beat. At this regular college, I 
always felt as though I wasn't equal to the other students. 1 couldn't apply my best 
effort m class because I was always tired from climbing steps all day. Walking on 
crutches is a strenuous activity. The first week at VNCQ I dropped 20 pounds. I had 
never seen so many step®/* 

The process of maneuvering between dorm and cla^room fmally became too 
much of a physical and logistics burden. As a first-semester junior. Hall withdrew 
from college, extremely upset by being unable to finish. *i left not knowing what 
el«» to do,* she explained. *i hated that 1 couldn't finish my degree. It had been my 
lifetime dream to graduate from collie." She tried attending classes at a local pri- 
vate college, but the school wm not designed to handle the needs of handicapped 
students. Although she enjoyed her coursework, HalJ eventually withdrew from this 
school, too. 

Shortly thereafter. Hall wus watching a stttellite^plivered prt^ram on the family 
television when .nhe happen<xl acn^ss i classroom like program. The man on screen. 
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aprofeaso^ was discuissiiw Einstein's theor>- of relativity. The couree. beine deliv- 
S^Hffim'iXn^TilJ te ^^IT^ State IJnive^ty i„ PullmkrHlllSln- 
hlrlTh! "*L ^'^ telecouree. She chose statistics, which she felt 

H J. k "^^J^ an jnsurance clerk in tne family busines. 

nan nas now ra>mpl«*ed math and conversational Spanish dassee in addition to 
terstetwt«» courseww-k and plans to complete her de^. HalhXl llSher^,^ 
fessors make you feel like you're part trf a class. If you have a ^^em thev^ 

family; a winner never quits and a quitter never wfns.' My mother dwav?encour 
ag^ me to finish whatever I start, ^e insists that I neS? |K uj b«X th7n£ 
look rough for me. That just isn't something we Halls do." owause inings 

Kelly Metzenbache,: MBA Student, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

fiJ&i'^'J^r^te manager with Xerox CorpotBtion in 

to if^ » ^ ♦H'.'St?'"^ ""npJpted his undergraduate dej^ee and was ttyiiw 
^fJi^ a w?y to fit MBA couraeworfc into his busy scT^ule. a ^ that didnt nS 
s tate regular on<ampu8 class attendance. Met^nbacher iSe one 5 the S 

onllTnll SSHn'Se^S? "^'"^ Ctetj^^S 

Un^vSJTn*' Bafe?C^°if.'^ '^""""'J" ^BA program at Louisiana State 
university «n Bat<M» Rouge but was unable to comp ete his studies because as he 
points out^"My schedule didn't coincide with theirs,^' The ME/U pW^Tdd^iS 
to.hun "because it was Hexible. Xenix and other corporatSS vduette MiroS 
opportunity for me to get it." Married wdthHiS of 2 vSim chil- 
dren. MetwnbacRer studies weekends and early inThrmorninT 
mn«!7i!"i™!,1^™*'°'I Metzenbacher was the tendency m lai^ corporations to 
nwve their employees to various locations throughout the counti?. By^uiSt^foT 

Dk^lSlSw ^^;i''-*^i 5^^' ^^""^ f«l « hit a guinea 

.it)\J^hl^"^^^'^^l students at ME/U and those considering enrolling 
v^2l jr scheduling as factors that attract them to tte pr^m Larr? 

s^Sfttfn^WRl"'' "^K?"^ ""f"*^'^ consultant from Ifenv?r^a. ie c^^ 
^L^fi^ «B"»ng his MBA via cable for these 2 r^sons. "I know I won't be able to L 
onsite or take courses at night. I wouldn't be able to commit to soKificcl^ tim^ 
Given my demanding schedule. I need a flexible day-b?3S w^K-«^^ 
M l.can do coursework whenever I have f,^ time^o'u ca^'Tdo thit^ aSju" 

Carolyn Sharp. Lifelong Learner. Norwotyd. Colorado 

^lo^fl^'^Au?^''?^ P'^"^y time, but no nearby campus at which to attend 

ri^i,^'*''""^'? %^ NorwcLl. oSo! iVslr* miles awav 

Sr^ld Sh^r'lhf A^^^ h^^^ Norwood can he ]L\^ZZ^ll 

ifrff^ir K T * '^r*^' an<i lives too far out in the country to receive 

radio or broadcast television signals. Reflecting on the beau y and oe^fuS^ 
her surroundings. Sharp notes, "The only thin| 1 laVk h?.^ L^nSlSl" Si? 

»„iI5:"*^^''*"*^,' however, when Sharp's sister gave her a ssifellite dish Her new 
ME^uTnS Jh.'" r^ive a hpst of satellite5elive,«i pr^™?^^ incTudTng 
Mfc/U. In 1988. she recalls. "1 had already been boning up! doing some historv 

A^^^a^d irwrrw^deWX^rfeiS''^ ^ ^^"^ ' '^--^^^^ 

sion University's art course also helped sLfp with an ongoing J^^Sf «K woS 
on: a chronological (rather than alphabetical! arrangemint WrencydoSS S 
part of a new way tc organii^ history. Explains Sharo. "The coum- pull^ t^eth^ 
everything I've learned in my 71 y/ars. ft eorrSted wL? I^lfeved tff fh^ 

and phre"Uev^t^^^''"'^^"'*'.?*'"'T' ^'^Vond^ wi?h her pSfr«sor by moil 
fnteiWf fn hlv ^"T"*""' ™PP«rt. and her instructor eve.i Iwk an 

interest in her extracurricular work, leviewing parts of Sharps encvclonedia "t^^ 
teaching and class presentations were like nStfiLg I'd evrr'^^T."' Ss Sha^p 
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•*Ttt€ visual eflfects were womterful: you saw felt it, and heard it. It was bo differ- 
ent (nm just reading a bcwh/' Sharp even became soroelhing of a celrf>rity, when 
Colorado ^te University sent a televisim crew to interview her about her work. 

Alttiough ^rp originally considered finishing her undergraduate degree through 
ME/U, dte abandon^ the idea because she felt it would take too long. She is cur- 
rently auditing an ME/U Frem* language clafis, however, aa well as courses In his- 
t<»y ond physiC!^ and she plans to co^^tinue pursuing her love of learning and un- 
derstanding. 

Mho f^les. MIT Student, Ntmiheim, Texas 

Mico Perates is now a sophomore electrical enginwring student on full scholar- 
ship at the MassBchusettv Institute irf Technology (MIT) in Cambridge, How- 
ever, nd long ago he wi:s a high school student in the tiny Soutii Texas town of 
Nordheim, popu&ticm 3t>ll, vrandering if he would ever be aWe to achieve his dream 
dr becoming an engineer. 

Like many other si lall rural towns, Nordheim had difficulty finding teachers 
qualined to t^ch imsk courees and willing to relocate to its geograjiriiically remote 
area. Finding te^i^rs who could lead the adranced sdeni^ and math classes re- 
mired for Persdes to compete for a spot at MIT seemed n^rly impo^ible. However, 
hta high school was able to suroort the young man*9 academic goals by uding tele^ 
courses to provide an advanced currimilum of science, math, am? foreign languages. 
In hrs junior and senior years, Peraks took 5 TI-IN classes, ranking ^ the top stu- 
dent nationally in 2 of them. 

Perales credits his advanced science and math telecoura^i— courses that many 
small rural schools find difRcu'.t to offer— with providing the background he needed 
fw acceptance to MFT. According to this br^ht engineerii^ student, distance learn- 
ing allowed him to itevelo^ inteueciual skills commensurate with those of students 
from across thr nation. Now he is mjrsuing his dreams of a d^^ree l*i electrical engi- 
neering and a profession in th^ field of rc^tif^' 

Jerrmy DUbeck, Himh School Stuaent, Murphy. North Camtina 

Muiphy, North Carolina, a small community in the extreme vvestem earner <»^the 
state, has only 400 students in its kindergarten>ti rough-bigh^hool school Si>/tem. 
And yet. as Hiwassee Dam High School sophomore Jereany Dilfaeck found, the 
school system made a commitment to not let its small size compromise the? quality 
of edu'^tion available to iU^ students. Once limited by a narrow school curriculufii, 
the hi^;. school deci^ to olfer gifted students like Dilbeck advanced courses » jch 
as tri^wflomt»tv» calculus, rarine science, Lptin, and Japanese via distance learn- 
ing. 

By taking part in many u1 TI-IN s academically advanced cources. Dilbeck w&s 
able to win a statewide competition ?r a summct scholarLhip t:; study social science 
at the Governors School, a sumn^ r^ndertia* program for lifted students from 
throughout the stale. 

After completing the nn^ramr Dilbf».'k went an to the Noith Carolina School of 
Science and Math in Durban., i: 2-year accelerated high school for high acaJ'*mir 
achievers. Passing t ?ugh entran^T? exams and personal .nit i-views, Dilbe'k receive'l 
a scholarship from the ichio.. and will live on czimpufc. tor his junior rnd senior 
years 

This gifted young man plans to go on to college tftnr completing his studies at the 
School of Science and Math Aii^'^iH.h 6>till undecided as to wiiot ami ui v^'f^rtise 
he will chocMe to pursue, EHibe^k is certrJn of ont thin^T distanct* educaiiun iiiwdc 
possible many of the options he currently considering. 

TEI-RCn»UKSI» AND KoUrATORS 

The role of ME/U in educution is to augment, not supplant, traditional education 
systrmH. Schools, collc'ges, and universities offer on-site students a rich, communal 
learning experience unsurfm^ied by any other educational configuration. Mind Ex- 
tension Ur 'versiiy's goal is to generate interest and excitement about education 
generally and to encourage Its pursuit on loth an individual and broad scale basis. 

In onier to create an alternative means for delivermg education to students, we 
have created ^ii electronic pipeline for learning. This pipeline will enable America's 
Mrhools to extend their resources beyond the campus-txjund classroom, to offer edu- 
cationa' opportunity where previousv none existed. Simultaneously, it allows stu- 
dents to reach out and receive education resources from t>eyond their clat^srooms 

Ah part of ilt ongoing effort to support local educational institutions, ME/U has 
eHtablished the Student Registrar Referral Program. This pn^gram Informs potential 
students iwho have called ME/IJ for information about Its courses) about other edu- 
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^"Rfflp^^*Si^S.Sfc"''}""r^^ student Reg- 

tosrf colleges and uSvSS^S ^referrals of potential studenteto 

Rather & ctmmiS^^i!^il^}^)^f.J^>f^^^i^^l institutions, 
delivering other*^ uLvSS^uifS^ to cwnplement them by 

timal opportunity for iSST-SS^ff^H^J? I»t.viding educa- 

ME/U is todeliw edu^tSn tostu^n^ fS *i,„i^*^ '^'^ ""U? ^he purpo^ of 
structures is either diSu or^'JSte ^ traditional «lu,Sal 
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northwestern CaniL NeSS^fL^H ^"^-^ Austral^and 
as a teaching twiOftcn1S^^Si^^SjZ'''i^' ^P^m telecours^ 

stnictional design an^production °^ ""^^^ about advances in telecourse in- 

In re«»nt years numerous studio have comt»r»4 ♦»,„ „ ^ • 
telecouree students with that ^in^a^^u^f^uu^^"*^^ performance of 
ira should not be considemi ?h?T,S-il-*''°^if "^"'^^ °f these stud- 

ftiKients with inHTta^stiSentei^St^T^f "i"^^ «m>paring felecouise 
tween the performance of«ie 2 significant diCference^' exists be- 

of'J^S^^^tSSr 'e^,;S!SS?rvirn^ ,fJ?'"J° ^«*-eness 
Suiahed educatore fr^l^n^ t^^I'^X controlled and conducted by distin- 
Sents tend to equa^TsSS S| **«"'e'^™t«J that home-b^ ^u- 

comparable agr«id SifftJ^ Performance of their onnampus counterparts gf 

th^V^SiTdefet^Suml?^^^ 
and deliven. a.* wSl SSX^„ *"fi''*'''' P™"**^ ^^e couree 

place/ under theSemi?^?„SSJ" SmS^w'" telecou.^ have 

then any ci«toma,y on-campus J«S7f SeS^r^^ „T"^ T"* 

tiously and wXaShy Snoum rf S^!^' ^'^^ ^'"b™'* change cau- 

to remember that wSn SS^S weSSSc^r/n^lh"'''**!!'' I' ^ ^'P^"' 
uaJs feared they would be renS biTth*^ 'u *^ P^' "«ny individ- 
office workers find that their skms «tw I^f* "^phmes On the contrar^. tod-w's 
been extended b^t Computers in^ '^^'"^ technol^y haVl 
reach higher levels orp^mWity ani^fT^^ ^ 
role m tie educational arenTeS"4 tK^rh^f^ "^".P'^^ ^''^ 

ductivity. increasing their effertlSne^.^ **«^bers. raising their pro- 

Teieamr^ as a Teaching Tool 



deiJ^^-J^erSythv^^^^ « telecourse in which the .tu- 

tioi in a traditional cK^^r^Tt nsw^^^^^ ^ ^"""^^'^ ^ '"^t™^- 

face-to-face. "asruom senmg where the instructor and studentr interact 

yeS^KScSSenffy Sm'^n^^^^^^^^ f^^"^-^ -er the past 10 

ence. ThereforeTltholhTKoi^rl^^t?'^''^^^ o/telecouree learning ^^.ri- 
to point." in which tKScff Sks with ^".S, ^^'^■^•""""y been "Snt 
sary to supplement this abroach v^a '-^ ^f^n^.n^f- 't is now nZes- 

mc (^hl^tefevision system aSertLnl, I n^h^I to multipoint' system < which is , las- 
in the front of theSroS^T buTsn^.nt^*!*' «'t"ation. the instructor may still be 
anywhere in the world «udents can number m the millions and can be 

tionr^Sl^J^^^f^,-f^;--^^^^^ to be one of distance educa- 

present in the classrooif^hU [nS?ru7tiriXirH^ ^"^^^ '^^^n""' ^ 

mschools where the neceTsCrrtS™ 1 nn^^ 

become accessible from a Snce we r,m 1 J ^^berefore. teaching must 

teachen*' locations. "^stance, we can no longer be constrained by walls or by 

Authorship 

"n^ti^'i.^Y-"' tTt?ou^r!;;"« •'"^ ^--.'^p^^ - 

boards that include peer revWrs anf exo^rtf„n telecourees rely cn advisory 
.n the academic community are ^ifltfuStTJi^r^n: S-fLrWl 
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is understandable: m&st instructors are initiaily mc^t comfortable using their own 
materia] and pre^ntation style. 

Some instructors have overcome this hesitation to accept telecourses developed by 
<^hers by adding their own vidra i^^^n^nts, called ''wrafmnmnds/' to the existing 
package. Other instructCMis, realizing that they me textbooks developed by others 
and aod their own supplemental matenal, feel that Xhs criteria for using &i»neone 
else's video material should be similar to that for usiiu[ someme else's print materi- 
al: if the academic quality is strong, the material can be useful* This makes the ac- 
ceptance decision an iss^e of quality, rather than authorjhip. 

Qualify of Course Des^ 

There is sometimes concern abcHit the quality of instruction in today's telecourses 
amon|[ teachers who remember the early, ^'talking head'* televised clssses. Initial 
experiments with televised claims used a single, fixed camera aimed at the front of 
the classroom. V^weiF lost sight of instructors who moved out the can^ra*s 
ran^ and could see only the racks of the students in the cla^room. It was often 
diflfcult for viewers to see clearly vliat was written on the chalkboard. 

The basic prt^lem with these ^rlpr telecouree efforts was that the instructor fo- 
cused on those in the clt^room ami ignc»ied the needs ci the di^ant ^ttdent. Fartu- 
nately, advances in telecour^ design have addressed these issues. Wher^» early 
telecourse faculty t3rpicaJIy had cmly themselves and occasional graduate students to 
rely on for cksign creativity and experti^, today's well-designM tel^Ias^ incorpo- 
rate the work of several skilled people, such as in^ructional designers, educational 



Today s teiecourse instructors have teamed to speak to distant studente as though 
they were present in the classroom, and are better prepared to address their dis- 
tance learners' needs through such aids as study gui(^ to bridge the video and text 
material. Technol(^c^ advances such as phone- mail systems and computer bulletin 
boards have been specially useful in facilitating student-teacher communication, 

Student-Teavher Interuction 

In distanre education, students often receive information in a time<lelayed 
manner rather than in "real tin e." Some teachers obiect to this delay because of 
the resulting loss of spontaneous f^^dback from the distance learner. While it is 
true that some immediate interaction may be sacrificed with teiecourse, most db- 
tance Irarners cite the benefits of taped instruction as greatly outweighing the 
drawback of lack of spontaneity. 

Videotaping teieclasses, the most common method of time-delayed delivery of tn- 
dtruction, has proved to be an effective way for distant students to review a concept 
for better understanding or to review selcKited materiel. It is especially !ielpful m 
alleviating students* concerns about whether they caught all the important points 
in their notes; the Ie^»on will always be there for them on videotape. 

Flexible scheduliiig is less of an issue for telecourses delivered to elementary and 
secondary schools. These courses, which can also be videotaped, offer instead the 
benefits of live, interactive presentation. Consequently, the full array of advanced 
communications technolc^Rs can be deployed to provide a dramatic and participa- 
tory educational experience. 

*'HandS'vn " Learning Sitaativm 

Some academics have questioned the across-the-board applicabiiitv of teiecourse 
learning. Certain course materials lend themselves to distance learning using 
today's technolo^ better than others. For example, there is currently no tecnnol^^ 
that wo'old enable distance ^students to take the laboratory' component of courses for 
which they are reauired to have "hande-on'' experience Several ^lutions are under 
ronsideration to address this issue. For exairple, an alternative now being explored 
is the use of facilities at other institutions, which would involve setting up a net- 
work of lab sites where students could go to Unish the requin?d work and to gain 
thf hands-on experience necessary to understand the material. 

Library Support 

Mastery of any subiect mcludes the ability iv navigate easily amon^ the subject's 
reference works and miyor informntion upsources, they published, on-line 
through computer databases, or available in some other format. This skill, called 
"information literRt-y/'ls central to subject re^arch and informed analysis <as well 
as increasingly important in day-to-day living) Only when students understand how 
to use a subject s range of information resources are they able to move beyond the 
structured distillations of textbooks into the wealth of fnee-flowing ideas available in 
such resources as conference proceedings, master s and doctoral theses, association 
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findings, industry analy«?s and journal reports. We agree sinwjgly with educators 
if ;« " t^tl^^ ^ ^ dialoinie of learning. Alvin Toffler noted 

n m future Shod M) years ^ m his statement. "Tomorrow's illiterate will ncA be 
tneman who cant read; he wiU be the man who has not learned how to l^xn." 

tJn-oampuB studente can explore these resourcfs in their college or univereity li- 
fj^"!f,*^9,':.n^nyai8<fnce, education students, however, the most convenient 
search faality is a local public or comraunit/ college library. Although these librar- 
ira may {wssess far fewer resources than standard academic libraries, they are usu- 
ally able to provideguidanc? on the resources for a given subject and to obtain most 
rf the materials needed throi«h interlibrary loan. 

likTo^,'"*?!^ distance education students, however, face either an underfunded local 
Pk^^ 'n»i«''»«*s appropriate to their studies, or no library whatsoever 

SS^^^,''*'^."™^'^ students may find library buildings as much like obstacle 
courses as local campuses. uunio^it- 

afiV^^^^J^^ ^^^Ir*^ the goal of taking the teacher to the student, we are 
still woricing on the challenge of delivering the library's supporting resources into 
rr^niJlT' f 1^ ' ^"i"* ^^f.^'P'^™ ME^-U IS currently working with the library com- 
I^. f ™^J^V'^^ '5*"^ "Jl*^ pursuing ways to make significant library 

resources available to the students ME/U ^rvBS. 

Makini; thk TRANsmoN 

♦hit "'""^ te^j^en use the techniques of telecourse education, they will devise 
tneir own solutions to the problems of distance education. Today'., schools, in fact, 
^ll'i^tf^'!'^ fu'"'"^,^'!!*' technologies that will deliver greater learning op- 

portunities to their students. According to results published by the education re- 
^^^^^i^^ Education Data <QED» in their rwent survey, 1990-91 EduZ- 

J^Z J'^tT'''^' 2«,P!.'^"t of the 1.2fiZ U.S. school districts surveyed are 

r°"" °^ ^istance education fan 18 percent increase from last 
S;« P j J P*:*^^."* «f '^ndents planned to be using it by 1992. The QED survey 
SLuon «nH th'^r'".;^ 'i''''' distance learning is most frequently used in secondarj 
2temte?s?fi .d^^nT r«*>v«ng programming by means of both cable and 

Se JuhwL receive^^cable television and VAM percent have satellite dishesi. 

rne subjects most in demand are foreign languages, social studies, and mathemat- 
lew* 

stalid 'thJ^hA'^"^^' ^.^'^T^ntary ^^^^^ secondary school educators under- 
Son ihS lin r^J^"*^'"*^ educational t«hnologies into the teaching/learning equa- 
tion, they benefit their students m another. crilicaHy important way. Distance edu- 
cation i^es the communications technologies, the tools, of the infowLtion 
Sori„''wh«t'V''"h'WS"r« these technologies will be better preparedT fJic- 
,^ ^f""!^"" McLuhan called "the Electronic Surround.*^ These students 
n 11™ confused or intimidated by a workplace environment that includes com 
puters. facsimile machines, audiographics. teleconferencing, and videoS tS 

fnr^I.Ji'.^n'jif^fov*^"'!-'''" Solutions are already being implemented: 

LnH f»^.mach.nes are now iriinsmittijig assignments between instructors 

:nttldet"?acu^ ^^"'"^ ""'^ • ^ime ' interaction 

fJu '^.'^""P^. educators Incorporate new technology or innovative uses of current 
£se fnr^hol , 1 '"■ *^«^hing, thesi- benefits will continue to enlarge the student 
iMise for whom telecourse learning is a viable education alternative. 

New Techmtlofiii ttl Tmh 

Twhnological advances will overcome many perceived obstacles. Today s commu- 
nications and information technolc^^ industrik an- reconfiguring tht-way iXma- 
,on move, through our soc-iety: what was impc^sibie year^ ^o Ls mainTream 

lo unioia Among these jidvunces an?; 

-fiber .iptic delivery of 2-wjiy audio, data and video; 
-txjmpifer b«.std conferencing with "bulletin board" cupHbilities- 
-interactive video capable of handling many laboratorv requirements 

■ l"i7»Hn.r!^r*l^^ video, which will require less bandwidth than h: currenflv u«^. fa- 
iilitutmg sreiifi r um- of video instruction 

ea«t" fV.rm!;*"'';' " '^ot allows dnta to be tranMmilted in a standard bniad- 

albhiS /,nd " ^'"'^'''"'^ ^"ta to sent before or after a tei.H'our«. 
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— higb-dermition tc'^vision ^HDTV) for uw in laboratory work, allowing more pre- 
cise presentation of small otijectB and activities to lar^ numbers of students. 

At the elementary and second lewis, today s distance learning systems arc, as 
noted in OTA's Linking for Leamir^. often "hybrids, combining^veral technol- 
i^es, such as satellite. Instructional Television Fixed Services (mS), microwave, 
cable, fiber optic, and comimter connections/' Additlcwially, ''New developments m 
computer, telecommunications, and video technolc^iea continue to ^xpand the 
choices, and new strides in interconnecting systems are bemg made r^larJy. 

Frequently, the distmce learning system involves ^-way video combmed with 
way audio, the return link usually provided by telephone. The televised imJ^ of the 
teacher is seen in classrooms throughout the country, but the teacher does not see 
the students. Communication, which m ongoing while the class is "in se^ion, takes 
place by telephone. It enable students from Pensacola to Portland to benefit from 
each other 8 questions and answers, and it provides the timber with an immediate 
sense of whether the instruction has been understood. The audio component may 
also include a **homework hotline,'' which students can call for help with specific 
subjects or questions. , ui *u 

Other recent advances have made 2-way graphics mteractivity possible through 
the use of 2.wav computer links. Audi<^raphics, i.e.. the use of ctmiputer-ba^ tech* 
nol«^es such as graphics tablets (a special digitiKd pad with a special pen), keypads 
fkeyUmnls), scanners, printers, specially tailored fax machines, and similar types of 
equipment, allows even more classroom interactivity to take place, furtlwr enrich- 
ii^ the learning experience. The computer scr^n in e^nce becomes an "electronic 
blackboard ' 

Add to these technologies the options available with video disra, of^ical discs, 
voice synthesiajers. and CD^-ROM, and it baromra apparent that the education envi- 
ronment is changing rapidly. 

New Coaliiions 

Across the nation, the public is becoming increasingly aware of the need for 
change in America's educational system. Since A Nation at Risk first documented 
the crisis in American education in 19S7, hundreds of reports have been issued, 
books published, and committ^ convened to addre^ the declining slate of Amen- 
can education. President George Bush, "the Eklucation President, has called for a 
comprehensive, long-range plan to radically uji^rade the qu^ity of education avail- 
able to all Americans, regardless of race, gender, or income. Educators, like the rest 
of us, understand that none of us can afford to resist technolt^cal tools that in- 
crease our profe^ionai productivity. The need for change is evident from Main 
Street to Wall Street, and no group is more aware of that need than our nation s 
educational leadens, 

Tlie drive to introduce distance laming alternatives m elementary through sec- 
ondary education is spreading throughout the country. Although until recently few 
states had plans to explore distance education for elementary and secondary classy, 
today all 50 states have at least some commitment to distance education programs. 
The effects of this trend are wide-ranging and potentially of great benefit to both 
students and educators throughout the country. As noted in Unking for lemming: 
New coalitions across state and district boundaries, new networks of educators and 
geographically dispersed schools receiving prc^amming from common providers ex- 
emplify changing relationships in the education community. Educators involved in 
interactive instruction, computer networking, and Instructional television, ^^^"P"^^ 
developing separately, are coming together. C^onnections now being established 
across ge^raphic, inWrtirtional, and institutional boundaries provide opiwrt unities 
for collaboration and resource sharing among many groups for the coming years. 

Return figuring Educational I}elimry' 

Much of the technological infrastructure for distance learninR is in place, but it 
needs to be connected. Much of what is probable is made possible by satellite deliv- 
ery systems, cable television systems, various consumer pnxlucts such us VClls, 
computers and their associated software packages and modems, broadc^ist medi: , 
and the telephone , , . 

What is required now in terms of the t-ountry s educational needs is cooperation. 
C/Ooperation rmong cable operators, satellite^elivered networks, telephone compa- 
nies, broadaisters. libraries, educators, and others. To the extent possible we must 
all act in concert to ensure equality of acw^s to hij;h-quality educational opportuni- 
ty in this country. R^ardles« of the evolving agenda of competing technologies, t*du- 
ciition must stand above thesi' issues. 
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Although each erf' the t«chtioio«^ discussed above was iniUally rel«^ated to a 
minor role in the traditional appr€^h to teaching, teachers are now integrattng 
• * into the mainstream of the educational proce?^. The technoi«wes have been 
mtegrated to the greatest extent in elmentary and secondary schools, where teach- 
^ ^'^^"tionallv emph£ffiized using the latest advances to improvp teaching 

-1 whenevCT poffijble. Additionally, teacher shorties at all levels frwn kinder- 
(?artan through high school have forced certain schod districts to hire technolfflzy 
instead of teachers. In this instance, the caf^ilities of educational technolc«i^ 
have by necessity become part ofthe teaching process. 

A ^7** roS"^ ^ ^ far-sighted decision by such companies as Xerox, 

Apple. IBM, and 9<«tware manufacturers to place, at little or no cost, their equip- 
ment, computers, and software in cla^rooma acrn»«8 America over the fmst several 
years. This generosity allowed both stuitents and teachers to bewwno familiar with 
the opjKJrtumties offered by cx>mputerii^ instruction, and to incorporate this tech- 
noli^mto the teaching proce^. The cable television industry, thtDUgh its Alliance 
for Education, is cumently orchestrating the firing ofthe nations schools, therAy 
adding yet another tool for delivering quality education throughout the c?ountry. 

TfOJKCX^URSES AMD THE ClASSROJM OF THE NlNmSS 

America cannot afford to employ teachers whope methods and skills do ncA keep 
pace with the demands and tools of todays educational environmeni. More and 
more of our country s educators are embracing this realitv and are .-ommilted to 
uamg advanced educational technoli^es to enrich and extend the lemming experi^ 
ence. These are the teachers who will lead our students into the 2ist century 

J 1^1. ^ challenge is to explore the link between effective uses of technol(«y 
and effective instruction. Another jart is to train teachers in the lechnolq[?y so they 
c»n comfortably incorporate it into their cuiriculum. This may include in-service 
training tor practicing teachera, pn^rams for n^w teachers, and ongoing researrh to 
document the effects of these teaching technoJs^ies. As noted by the editons of Link^ 
ing for Learning: 

If distance education is to play an even greater role in improving the qualitv of edu- 
cation, It will rwjuire expanded technoli^; more linkages between schools, higher 
education, and the private sector; and more teachers who use technology well 

A recent survey of more than m teachera of fifth- through eighth-gradere indi- 
cated that a large m^ority of teachers recomize the benefits of video-based learn- 
ing. The survey earned out by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman. found that 96 percent 
01 the teachers had access to television sets in their schools, 95 percent to VCRs, and 
-l^^percent to cable television. Videotape and/or television pr^rams were consid- 
fII!r*?PSr°^??t^ classroom teaching aids by 94 peirent of the respondents. Nearly 
^u*S/l™^ teachers reported using television and VC^Rs, at least once a week, 

with 50 percent usin^ cable as often. 

In a survey commissioned by the National Education Ajswietion <NEAK the na- 
tion s largest teachers union, responses indicated that f>lM percent of U.S. elemen- 
tary and secondary schools (approximately 2.5 million teachens) use some form of 
tel^ion^ ^ pn^ramming whether from network, public bn^dcastii ^, ur cable 

America s teachpTs have seen the future and understand the role of televised edu- 
^^aT ff President Keith Geiger observed, *^Thert* has been « viHual 
tidal wave of teachers turning to video and television technol<^ to help students 
leam. Unce used stnctly for entertainment, television is now being used to free 
^I'^'^f^J'^^ "^^^^ .9^*?^'' describes as ^the pedagogical prison of the 
^covers of the textbook, the 4 walls of the classroom and the 6 hours of the school 

•technical training for educators cannot be the sole responsibility of colleges, un. 
versities and school districts. All of us are embedded . 3 this evolution and all mus 
contribute. Part nershi|?s between those wno develop the technolt^ and iho^ wh) 
use It are needed. It will require linking different technologies in a variety of wa>s 
to fit the needs of different group of educators. The variabk^s to consider are nu 
var^^' I<r«>up8 of people working out the concepts and details wiH h<» 

Americans have no choice but to undertake this tiisk, and we must move quicklv 
to t-nsure that as many people as pof«»ible have access to quality education Thiit 
education must be timely, and it must be accessible to students without undue dis- 
^JJ^tl'"^ V^^'^ ^^K. ^"^^ that many, many barriers come down, but 

r vi^iyrd^i of Richard &*ul Wurmim in Information Anxietv are htintringlv 

true: The issue is learning, not srhot)l.s/* 
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Since Harvard first opened its doors in there has been little change in our 
higher education structure, a system borrcYwed from our English ancestors centuries 
ago. We know, however, that tw>morrow will not be like yesterday- The information 
society brii gs new prrfjlems, and new methods and new tools must be used to re- 
solve them. 

The electronic pipeline will be an increasingly important piece of tomorrow's edu- 
cational technolciy. Our task is to learn not only now to use this technolc^, but 
how to use it wisdy and effectively. Working together, we can use it to educate and 
to empower. This is the goal of Mind Exteni^on University: The Education Network, 

(^NCF.USIUN 

Book shelves strain under the weight of books funding the alarm of the informa- 
twn revolution and the speed at which new information is being generated. The im- 
portant fact to realise, however, is that at the t^nd of the day this information must 
be dealt with by an electrochemical contraption that weighs 3 pounds, more or leas, 
takes up about half a cubic foot of space, runs or. glucose at ab* at 2.^ watts, process- 
es information at the rate of ay^roximately KM) quadrillion operatiom per second, 
looks like a big walnut, and is the world's first wet computer the human brain. 
That brain is under si^e. It is being bombarded from all sides by torrents of new 
information. 

Mind Extension University is a pro-active, entrepreneurial effort to empower the 
individual through education, and in that manner to contribute to the conversion of 
Information into knowledge, understanding and wisdom. It was designed as a partial 
solution to a growing problem: how to provide educational opportunities to the in- 
creasing number of people who want education but for a multitude of reasons are 
unable to attend on-campus clams. It was also designed to deliver classroom in- 
struction from highly qualified teachers, remotely located, to classrooms in schools 
across America. ME/U was created as a way to deliver education to people instead 
of pepple to education . 

Mind Extension University was also designed to enlighten through education any 
viewer, registered student or not, who has an inters in learning. To create, on 
cable television, an educational community. It is intended to create intere t and ex- 
citement about education generally and to encourage lifelong learning. 

Mind Extension University is part of the entrepreneurial evolution of cable televi- 
sion. It focuses not on what cable was or is but rather on what it can become. It is 
t^sed on the concept of actively engc^ng the minds of its viewers in a positive way. 
Technological advances have created a communications environment where vast 
amount of information can be delivered inexpensively. An environment where time 
and distance are erased. Both individuals and committees, in great numbere, have 
defined many of our educational problema C>?ntinuing study and dialogue may be 
necessary, but it is clearly time for those who can act to act. To act boldly, now. 

If there are 51) students in an average classroom, then cable television's 55 million 
subscribers, multiplied by 2.5 people per home, represent a potential school with 
2jr>()»(K10 classrooms. Cable television can be of enormous help in today's environ- 
ment. It is simply a matter of acting. 

The television industry must res^nd to the country's ne€?ds. We must con;mit. 
Although c^ ble television is improving the situation, we as a nation cannot aflbrd 
the television environment described recently by media criti'' Duane Elgin: 
Less than 5 percent of prime-time TV is typically devoted to informational program- 
ming. Wr are entertainment rich and knowledge poor: at the very lime our democ- 
racies face problems of marathon pro|>ortiDn«, we re preparing for that marathon 
with a diet of junk food. 

Problems strain for resolution, and the means lor res*>lution are now available to 
us. There is a stroni; sense of need in the air. and the environment is ripe for 
change. Many i-ducators are eager ^ use th^ electronic tools of I ho information a^e. 
and their nun bers expand daily .lUst w .,k together. There is a place for every- 
one in this undertaking. 

Imagine the vibrant energy and intelii-i^t oi Athens during thv time of Sttcrates 
and Plato The ghost of Athens is visible today. 

It has been said that Plato, in all his striving<j to imagine un t ruining .school, 
failed to notici* that Athens itself was a greater school than even he Ciiuld dream of 

I^et m notice o«r environment. It is time now to fuse our electronic tools of the 
information age with our great teaching institutions and repositories of information. 
It is timp to create a nation that ifi», like Athens w*as. a great schtHjf A place vibrant 
with interest and excitement aboui education. A piaci^ whi»re educational opfwrtuni- 
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Z ww^fSntilr "'^ ^ ^^""^ wilderness «f information 

The Chairman Mr. Werwaiss. 

Mr. Werwaiss. GckxJ morning, Senators. 

Thank you very much for inviting us here. I am William Wer- 
JSo^P^i "^Ji Kathy Buccy. We are both with Southern 

1^ Telephone. &uthern New England Telephone is the 
local telephone company that serves most of Connecticut, and we 
only operate withm Connecticut. 

It gives me great pleasure to come down here this morning and 
d^cnbe our experiences with distance learning, the successes that 
we have already expent-nced and the potential that we know is 
there as you consider reauthorizing the Star Schools program. 

My written testimony will describe our experience in some 
detail, and in the interest of time I will cover the key points brief- 
After a long history certainly as long as I have been in the busi- 
f "/ ""'"^'^ education and with children, our com- 
Ef r 1°'*"'^ ? partnership with our State depart- 

ment of education and a group of local schools to provide * tance 
learning. We called our program Links to Learning. 
tinil f "^o^^* program, we deployed 3 different telecommunica- 
J^Al^^^°^°f^r^^^'' ""^'^ "lail' and 2-way interactive 

Itn!^^? ^^-^^V^ ^'^''^ ^hools in 2(5 communities 

around Connecticut-urban, suburban and rural, rich and poor 
communities as well. 

We have invested considerable time and money in Links to 
tf?fnnr^ "^'i;^ T^^^tion. We have brought in modern fiberoptic 
tecnnolofO' We have underwritten statewide grants and made nu- 
""tk "'"^"butions of staff time to this program, 

r ill u f o^Partment of education and the local boards were 

tS^rP^v Tu '^^^ ^^l"^*^ ^" J ^^i""* the onlv thing 

^ ^^'^ a partnership between in- 

dustry and the people who know the technology and provide u and 
the people who know education and who do it 

.In it J"i/^'' ^r^r company like ours do that? 1 think we 

« really out of some sense of self-interest. We believe that a 
quality education system is essential to the maintenance and devei- 
opmexit of the C onnecticut economy. Being a Connecticut company, 
mir economic health m tied to the economic health of Connectot 
bo we saw this us a program which had benefits not only to the 
people that we were helping, but benefits to our company as well 
fr««tr.wr '"IPort ant asset, the existing telecommunications in- 
trastructure in Connecticut and the infrastructure that we are 
nn t believe that it should get the greatest possible use 
and what better me than improving children's education 

Uistance^ learning technology is a tool that can help get informa- 
;f ?nlf^^*' classroom more quickly and efficiently, and because it 
accani?^y de^ribed many times earlier today, more 

And certainly in Connecticut, where we have to turn now more 
«nd more to the international economy, it is very, very important 
tor us to be ahle to compete in the globhl marketplace. "''P^"''"^ 
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The reaction of the people who have participated in the pr<«ram 
has teen overwhelmingly favorable. Teachers, students and parents 
have all responded very favorably to the pn^am and creat^ new 
v&es for the technology beyond anything we ever imagined that 
they would do with it. 

In 1989, the second year of our Links to Learning pn^am, the 
newspapers and TV were full r,f the story of the Berlin Wall 
coming down. Students at Crista Hary's German class in Norwalk 
High &:hool had their own source for news, in its own way a better 
source than CNN or Tom Brokaw or the Times or the Pbst, because 
thev were communicating directly by electronic mail with their 
computers with students in Germany; they were able to ask these 
studente in Germany questions and get their answers back on their 
electronic mailbox— a very, very exciting thing for them and I 
imagine for the students in Germany as well. 

In Madison, CT, we also used data technology to allow students 
to write and receive electronic lettere to senior citizens in a nearby 
center. They were studying the Depression and World War II, and 
they were able to communicate with the seniors who liv«l through 
these events and get a first-hand d^cription and real better feel 
than a dry textbook could ever get them. And the seniors loved it, 
too; they loved learning and using the technolc^ themselves, 

M(»t of the focus has been on video, and we in Connecticut have 
not lack«l that, either. Our video is somewhat different. It is not 
studio-based; it is classroom-based, and we have 2 video operations 
that are going on in Connecticut today— one involving fiberoptics 
in the Greater New Haven area, linking 5 schools there, where it is 
2-way switched video using fiberoptics. The other links 2 schools in 
the Hartford area, one in downtown Hartford, which is unfortu- 
nately one of the 10 poorest cities in our country, and the other 
from a rather affluent suburb of West Hartford. That is using video 
v-ompreraion over the same sort of T-1 copper lines that are avail- 
able pretty ubiquitously around the country. 

So we have one that we can do now with the technology that is 
just starting and which we expect to spread, but there is also a way 
of doing this, using the technology that is virtually ubiquitous 
around the country. 

The examples go on and on. I think what is important, though— 
and we did this for a 2-year period and provided the money from 
the corporation— is that we can make the ideas of educators and 
students come true using our technology. We didn't feed them the 
ideas, we didn't feed them the curricula— we enabled them to do 
the things that they do best so that the curriculum control stayed 
in the classroom. As the lady from Massachusetts said, certainly n 
Connecticut and in New England, we have an enormous tradition 
of local control, and sometimes that is good and sometimes it is a 
barrier, but in any event it is a fact out there. So keeping this con- 
trol within the classroom was very important. 

Despite its name, distance learning has really brought teachers 
and students and parents closer together. In one application that 
I'm certainly glad wasn't there when I was in school, we used the 
voice mail application. Teachere could tell parents whether or not 
there were homework assignments. So my ploy of assuring my par- 
ents that there wasn't any homework tonight certainly would not 
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nJITnnkSf''^ ^ose ciitumstances; fortunately, that wasn't 

avaiiaole when I was growing up. 

.JiSl^nfJ^^^f ^i?*^ ^ Learning, we know that more 

S;„W,fJ!f i ^'^^"^ to distance learning. After 3 years of 

n«M riSf^ ^'"^^ « several hundred 

SJSS-^^ u a m^r of the students still have not 

experienced how distance learning works. Teachers may well not 
aiyreciate its potential. There are still haves and havwfots 
1 will digress a minute and say that even though unfortunately 

^t our company was mvolved in, the OTA people have been veir, 
very helpful, and the information that they have put out both in 
video and in written form has been extremely useful and helpful to 

Sm^dfw ""^^'"^ ° conceptual idea 

th^SA%h™^u^^ *^°*>^"^.'^u^4* Senate Labor Committee, 
fsf^i^^t^mlo^"^^'^" f 'IT P'"^' can make 

rJ2IJi™f ^^""h f^" ^^'^ message that the Federal 
wll^^^ ^"^^ ^^r^ ^'^^ t*™^ <»i«^"ce learning 
IhSr^the'^^m" ^"^'"'^ ^^^^^ 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Werwaiss follows.) 

Prepared Statement of Wiujam F. Wehwaiss 
My puTwse today is lo talk about the technology we at SNin" hove deoloved 

mint%?.^!»;:?!! SNp in partnership with the ITonneeticut Stat* Depa.-t- 
grS ^Ited SNCT and local schoo/diBtricts throughout tho state. initS a'^n. 

SmmS,SionBlLhno^ ^" ^^^^'^^^^ kinds of tele- 

n..* »w • technology— data access, voice mai and 2'Wav interactive vidpo- 

t^Sai f^::^^rnTJ^' f ^'^'^'^ ?" ^« d1Snt"*iCuniti'4!"all 

n«:^„ small, isolated rural towns to inner cities and suburbs. 

st^'aild^^p^Si^jfth^t^^^ ^""'-'■"^ »-urce«-n,oney. 

We Wi^e?K'?K±''Sl^^ ^''^ *f technology for the sake of 
theedSon^^f our^Wldi? telecon,mun.cat,on« t^hnologi,. could enhance 

JXc^Jld^'^hL'- " "^H «*'^hed network is already 

Ucm to leBd the country in the use of this educational tet^^noloi.-^nd?o do' t'sIX 

thJ!'lL'!^£!!^"* beheved that telecommunications technolojcy can be a tool 
^hLl^^*"^"" especially. children-<an ^ tc helt them 

^Sh^fnTh^r^r efTtciently - and more thoroughly. We l^Heved^t 

wnSot^ tVJ^ r J'k1'"'^°'"'^*L°"J^7 find any other lay^ Rwu-h id«« nnd 

wfin-f l'''*'^ been unreachable. Learn more about their world, 
wae^ im^rtiirPn^'' nr what teachers would do with this technology. That. too. 
t^hn^^2nA i , J "Jf partnership wiw to do what we did best -depio; th^i 
technology-and Ir. the edu';aton< do what they did best -develop pr^ram« and 
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teach. We did not want to dirtiUe programs or policies to school systems-^-did not 
want to force feed information. Implead we vvanttd administrators, teachers and stu- 
dents to have full access to a wide i^nge of information— so that they could develop 
the pn^rams and projects they felt served their local needs. Teachers and students 
hoth impressed us witn theit creativity, adaptability and originality. 

SNET professionals worked cicely with local schools to demonstrate telecom- 
munications, provide technical ai^istancet act as consultants and facilitators. At 
triafs end, a 2-year evaluation of SNET Links to Learning concluded that ^ach of 
the 3 tnais successfully met the objectives and expectations; and trial particif^nts 
vanted their schools to continue using telecommunications technolt^ and recom- 
m^ded that other schools adopt the technolt^. 

*'Not sure how we lived without it before this,'* one teacher wrote of voice mail, 
which allowed tem*hers to send phone messages to individual parents and let par- 
ents respond on their own time, 'i never had better communication with parents/' 
another said. Other teachers reported that students who used the data technolog>' 
w*ere more enthusiastic about school, more enthusiastic about doing research and 
got more from the work they did. 

That s kt»y, ladies and gentlemen. The strongest proponents of this technology are 
the students themselves. To those of us on the dark side of 40, this neiV technology 
may be arcane and mysterious — and when we want our VCR programmed, we ask a 
sixth-grader to do it for us; when the office copier goes down, we expect a lU-year- 
old secretary to work some magic. Today's students have grown up with "Sesame 
Street," MTV, VCRs and Nintendo— and they take to the new clafsroom technolc^ 
as though it were a new game or new toy. 

And they make the technoli^ work in ways we couldn't have imagined, During 
autumn of li>81t, in the second year of SNET Links to Learning, when newspapers 
and TV news shows were full of the Berlin Wall, some of the most up-to-date people 
in Connecticut were students in Crista Hary s German class^ at Norwalk High 
School. While you and I were watching CNN, Tom Brokaw or reading The Post or 
The Times, these students were communicating with their electronic pen pats in 
West Germany— and getting daily, on-the-spot reports and reactions from them over 
the computer, through the data access technok^ of SNET Links to l^earning. Tech- 
nolc^' not only gave them a different picture, but an up-to^latt* one in a situation 
where everyday brought a new revelation. 

The SNET Vide<i Link trial using full-motion fiber optic teehnolti^ ctmfirmed 
that distance learning is a solid option for education in the 5 trial schools. We also 
linked Hall High Srhool in very affluent West Hartford with Bulkeley High Schoo! 
in Hauford, an inner city school in one of the nation s poorest cities— and kids from 
the 2 communities took Spanish classes tc^ether. Students rould see ont* another* 
talk to one another and, while they learned Spanish— also learned from and about 
one another This interactive trial used compressed video over existing Tl 

copper facilities, providing another trnn«miB«ion option which, in many cases, al- 
ready exists as pnTi of the network available to schcwis. 

We found that telecommunications technology con improve educational offerings 
and make them broader. We bad H high schcH)ls— North Haven, Cheshirt», Hamden, 
Amity in Woodbridge and Wilbur Cross in New Haven—linked by 2-way mteractive 
video— and the fiber optic lines were busy all day, 

In the first period, Italian I is taught from New Haven and rcceivtKi in Amity and 
Cheshire. Second period, it's Russian, taught from Amity, sent to Ch«*shire. Third 
pc*riod is etymol£jg>\ taught in North Haven, receivi*d in Hamden. Second year Rus- 
sian goes from Amity lo Cht»shire in the fourth period. In fifth period, it's second 
year Italian, North Haven to Cheshire and Amity Astronomy is sixth period- 
I'heshire is the si*nder with Amity. New Haven and Hamden on the receiving end- 
Hamden hosts the* \mX class of the day— philos</phy— and it is s«*nt to ('hi-shirt* and 
New Haven. At one time thes<» schm)ls could not offer these courses With technolo- 
gy, they all can. 

Our experience with distance learning at the Uxml level has demonstrated that 
teachen? are key to making distance learning work and are the best prtigrammers 
you eould fnA. As they collaborate with other educaton; on the system, they share 
more and become letter teachers We've found that mjiinfaining m>rmal class si/.e 
enabled teachers to keep personal contact with students, and allowed students to 
socialize wi*h students from other towns • an importruit cultural advantagt* Stu- 
dents am hf* taught by top teachen irum within the pa rtici pitting 'owns -an advan- 
tage emhusiaslic.ifly cittnl by administrator}* 

Bi*t- use we ran do lo4*nl pn^ranmnnM, uur network has In^en ust^il for prcjfe.ssional 
develijpment, adult i^ihication in the evenings, including a citi/enshifi vhiss which 
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l»ir»i our newest citiiwns to be with our newest delivery medium, and haA allowed 
us to provide special events beyond the tiriginal audiem^. 

If the technoli^ can expand curriculum-^pecjally in a time of tightened I udg- 
eta— It ran al^ remAi students who are otherwise almost uniMchable At at East- 
u I ® Connecticut s 6 educational districts, students in the alternative high 
school— Jiuls many high schools would almost give up on— mie this technology to 
piav a stock market gan^. They use the computer to acce^ Dow Jones Nevra fservice 
and c^T data bases to research publicly-held companies. C^c#* a week they interact 
over the same computer link with other students, buying and selling stock. At the 
end of their firet 10-week game, these kids— some learning dit^led, none of whom 
f^L ^ ^^"^h 5 room^-placed IHth in a competitkm of 

IWI teams that mcluded students from some of the most affluent suburban hiifh 
schools in the state. * 

But it s not only your^people who Uke to the technology. At Academy Elementa- 
ry ScnooJ in MadiKjn, fifth graders are l^iniing history by writing lettere electron!- 
SiL iT** ^^r^^^^ aj '7^^ O^fxit ' a senior citizens'^center, who read the chil- 
drens Ijlters and re^oond electronically Ihemselves. telling stories of the Depres. 
sion and World War II, very proud of them^lves for learning to use the computer 1 
saideflrlier that children are especially keen on the technology, but this experiment 
shows that adults as well can learn it, learn to Uke it— ^nd can use it to re^ch out 
in Lonnecticut we have shown that the technolc^ can enhance education by 
bnjadening horizons and broar^ening the curriculum. In a time of rising book and 
ma^ne prires, it can br °w and up-to<late information into schools. It can 
reach the hard-to-reach. It nhance learning for any age group— kindergarten to 
post-retirement. 

What i^rriers do we see to increased use of this kind of technol<w? One is simply 
^r^r^c^r^'**!^^*'"?^'^ .^*' expensive. SNET was glad to sponsor the first 2 
years oi bNET Links to Learnmg— and, once schools had learned how valuable the 
technology was, most systems have found room for it within their very tight budg- 

We've been able to help 1;{ other schools in through the Hrst through SNET 
reiecommunicationa Incentive Grants that enabled their, to get the technoliwy for 
their own "se^ We intend to continue the grants. We committed 150.000 last year, 
and another $50,000 this year. 

We wouJd hope that other buisinesses might follow this lead. The authors of this 
mllthT* "J the need to find ways to deploy this technology more 

quickly and more feirly-we could not agree more. 

Years ago. the telephone system grew and spread because of a philosophy of uni- 
^^'r ^ American idea that every child had a right to a free 
puDlic education. And when the most rural of schcwl systems sent a school bus down 
r5!.IS°* ^"^ '° child from one isolated farmhouse, the tel.- 

Phone company sent a line crew down the same road to install poles to run a telt- 
fo^f "V u""^ iarmhouse No one from the board of education told the 

l^irf" "w Tf " ^^""^ P"^*^" a"'^ on*" f""n th.» phone company 

»aid^ We 11 give you a phone if you pay us for the poles and 2 miles of wire." mser. 

^^T^/^^'"!!^*^ 'onR-ronge benefits of educating every child 

? ^r' ^^^"^ ^"^^ '"ore important than making sure everv- 
thing wos paic for up front. 

.HiSnf.Vil'r'J'^fi Z'^y."^"^ technology and its impact on iducation. We are 
H^n&u*' ^°,^¥<^ \^^. t«'l«^mmunications infrastructure that makes it p.>ssible to 
Surv -and other teehnolt^ies our nation will need in the L'lst 

But the benefits of this tei'hm.loKy »re too imptirlant nut to be depbvt^ as quickly 
ITrlJ^^hSS*'^'^"' P^^'»''«^-it« PoU'ntial to provide it-acher fn.ini'ng, to provide 
earlv childhood education, language traming. to build understanding, to link net- 
works around issues of national importance, to lirn libraries and data bases and 
Cnr^If^^^kf^ m well-known to all of you. But this deployment can t all be done pri- 
vately Above all, it -^n t be administered and di-cided on privately. Even with the 
«^h«»u"Il?,!n'LTi.''"'^ the most charitable of donors, that will leave us. I'm afraid, 
with educational haves and have-nots. And none of us wants that 
. JkIT 1 ^"n '"L''*' the technology and what it can do The 

h^iSl^tl.*^', .K''"*r** r*'.^' tP ^« ««'^-'ve«- You have already, 

through the authorship of this bill, articulated a philosophy and a dirin-tion akin to 
our own-and weare pleased to offer our support „nd advice to you a., vou MH-k o 
further refine and .-,p.,nd what this technoh^'Vnn do And must do 

.-..n f ^k" ".^"L*"'' «^''P'*'>' The vwion of what it 

uin do lor all the people of this nation unt. esivviullv, for tbv chihlnn mus( 
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come from mm and women like yourselves, who have been entrusted with the wel- 
fare of those children and whose sworn allegiance is to ail the people. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Thc^ were enormously 
constructive comments from IxAh of you. 

Let me ask have you had a chance — or will you; you haven't had 
a chance b^cau^ we introduced it yesterday— to review the l^isla- 
tion, and Vm going to ask the same of the previous ;mnel, tu take a 
look through the legislation and give us your comments. That 
would be enormously valuable, I think, and if you have some sug- 
g^ions about who else to s^nd it to for their ideas, we'd welcome 
that. 

1 1 link one of the things we'd like to know is are there sufficient 
incentives to get the private sector more involved in the program- 
There hasn't been as much focus on that in the past, but it is cer- 
tainly something we obviously want to have included. So perhaps 
3rou can lcx>k through the legislation and give us some reaction to 
that. 

Do either of your companies donate in-kind services, like open 
channels for educational use? 

Mr, Werwaiss. In the case of the programs I described, Senator, 
they were all donated, and in fact in addition to the out-of-pocket 
funding for this and purchasing the technolt^, we had 3 full-time 
employees dedicated for a period of over 2 years, involved in this 

The Chairman < Do school districts pay for the channels, or how 
does it work? 

Mr. Werwaiss. At the moment we're paying for them, and as ev- 
erybody knows and I don't want to dwell on it, there is huge pres- 
sure on local budgets and on the State budget. We are not in a po- 
sition to continue even the level of funding that we have on an in- 
definite basis. Our hoi^ was that we would do a demonstration 
project, and people would pick up and run with it. Unfortunately, 
we were on the wrong end of the economic cur\'e, and we are very, 
very much afraid that the programs that we have put in are at 
risk. 

So as I view it at the moment, anyway, funding is the principal 
barrier that we are dealing with. 
The Chairman. Mr, Liptak. 

Mr. Liptak. Senator, in our case, our cable television network is 
a basic cable service, so if you are a cable subscriber across Amer- 
ica, you receive it on the dial just like CNN or ESPN, et cetera. 

The people who participate in the network, if they are enrolled 
in a univereity program, we act if you will as the electronic pipe- 
line for that university. We collect the tuition and remit the tuition 
to the university. 

In the case of our secondary school material through the TI-IN 
network, they have a pricing mechanism that deals directly with 
individual schools or school districts. So we have a variety of ways 
of attempting to finance the network. 

The Chairman. Is there such a thing as an educational rate, like 
we have commercial and residential rates for phone service? 

Mr, Werwaiss. Senator, there currently is not in Cx)nnecticut; 
that is pretty much a State-by-State decision. It is a question of 
how do you want to fund this. A number of years ago, there was a 
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goveniment rate that was actually applied more broadly than edu- 
cation to all fonns of gowmment; that has been done away with. It 
a)uld be broi^ht back. There is no reason for it not to l» brought 
back. 

The Chairman. Do I conclude, then, that the principal barriers 
that you to increase use of telecommunications by the a-hools 
IS financial? 

Mr, W^WAiss. I certainly would say so. I think the technology is 
there, and it will get better, but we have an in-place, in-being tech- 
nol<«y that we are using. The teachers and the State department 
of education are very enthusiastic when the technology is made 
f° t^^em. The kids like it. It works. It is just a question of 
afiording it. 

Mr. LiPTAK. Senator, as we travel around the country and deal 
with many States and literally hundreds of communities, the pat- 
tern is exactly the same. The cost pressures on the schools are im- 
mense. I would suggest that perhai» one small part of the solution 
to the Nations problem vith the schools is to employ distance 
learning. I think we see school districts looking at distance learn- 
ing as a potential way not only to enhance the pn^am, !;ut to 
avoid costs. 

The Chairman. Finally, what kinds of programs work well in 
youj experience, and what needs improvement? 

Mr. Werwaiss. Well, in our case we're talking about— as I said. 
It a not a studio-based program. There really are 2 classrooms, with 
monitors m both classrooms, and everybody can see each other, 
and eveiybody can talk. We have set^n it work very well with lan- 

fuage. We have seen it work every well with social studies, and we 
ave seen it as well work with science and other things like that. It 
pretty much replicates— at least in the fashion that we're doing it, 
which is different from some of the programs you have seen done 
today. 

teachera have mid us that they have got to work a lot 
harder at preraring— there is something about that camera being 
on and so forth that means that they really do need some support 
and some help m order to make maximum use of this. But it seems 
to work with everything we have tried it with so far. We have not 
had what I would call a failure. 

The Chairman. OK. Those are very helpful comments. 

Senator Cochran. 

Senator Cochran. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to thank the 
panel. We appreciate your being here and helping us understand 
how some of these new technolc^es are being used and can be used 
even more in the future to enhance learning experiences for our 
students around the country. 

I might just add that in Connecticut you descril^d what you are 
doing there, linking up school districts with fiberoptics, as I under- 
stand It 

Mr Werwaiss. We're doing both the fiberoptic and the tradition- 
al techntlogy. 

^nator Cochran, —and the cable ground system. 
Mr. Werwaiss. That's correct. 

Senator Cochran. So this does not involve satellite technology as 
such, as I understand it. 
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I think that's what we're doing in Mississippi. There is some- 
thing called Mississippi 2000 that involve the educational televi- 
sion authority in our State, which has statewide television trans- 
mitters so that we have total coverage. I think we were the first 
State in the Union that did that, as a matter of fact— one of our 
firsts— we get cmiit for a lot of lasts, but we've got a lot of firsts, 
ttx), that are overlooked, and that is one ol them, a statewide televi- 
sion hookup. 

We are also seeing Bell South involved in that; they are linking 
school districts so that they have 2-way interactive television capac- 
ity. We had the sound this morning in some of these schools, but as 
I understand it with this technology you are able to actually see 
the student, the student can see the teacher, and it is a much more 
realistic kind of experience. 

Is that what you were telling us alx)ut? 

Mr. WERWAIIS5. That is correct. There are several monitors in 
each classroom so that the students can see the teacher and the 
other students, and the teacher can see the students and so forth. 
So it is a different proposition than what was ^n here. 

I would observe that 1 do think there is a place for both. It is 
certainly not possible to visualize in the near future some of the 
broad^ale, multi-State applications that are university-based 
being 2-way interactive, and that is certainly a worthwhile thing. 
But the experience that we have had is that the 2-WHy interactive, 
although it seems to be somewhat more geographically bounded, 
definitely works; people like it; people arv educated by it, and I 
think within reason it is afibrdable. 

Senator Coc^hran. Well, we apprc^riate getting that perspective, 
and your contribution to the hearing has been very helpful. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator. 

I had just one final question, and that is whether your technolo- 
gy lends itself to any kind of individualized service delivery. For ex- 
ample, could a particular child who was homebound for a period of 
time receive a signal from his or her classroom? 

Mr. Werwaiss. Well, of course, we've done audio homebound for 
a number of years. It certainly is well possible using the band- 
width compression and the copper technology today to do that. It 
would be a question of cost, but certainly the technology is there to 
be able to do that; we have seen it done in alternative schools. 

The Chairman. Senator Dodd. 

Senator Dodd, Mr. Chairman, we have just had 2 hours of hear- 
ings on municipal financing on Bridgeport, Hartford and New 
Haven, so I apologize, but our witnesses certainly appreciate that 
that is no small issue to us in the State. 

What you've just heard, Mr. Chairman and St nator Cochran, is a 
tremetidous example of something that has been working tremen- 
dously well now for a number of years in Connecticut, and SNET 
really deserves a great deal of credit for what they have done in 
proving that those public-private partnerships really can work and 
make a difference in education. It has been tremendously effective. 

I should tell you as well, Mr, Chairman, that it is not terribly 
surprising that SNET would have done this- They have a history 
over the years of being on the cutting edge of moving in these 
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areas that go beyond any immediate financial concerns to the busi- 
ness interest We have seen in a number of important social policy 
questions and i^ues that this company and its employees have 
really been in the forefront. 

So it is a pleasure to have you down here, and appropriate that 
you should here because of your experience. 

Mr. Werwaiss. Thank you very much, Senator. 
T *'5?^^L*'*1'^^- Well-said, and we thank both of you very much. 
1 think what Senator Dodd said certainly applies to Mr. Liptak as 
well and your recommendations and suggestions on this legislation 
wiU be given very special consideration. 

Again, we thank all of those who participated, and we look for- 
ward to your comments on the legislation. 

{Additional statements and material submitted for the record fol- 
lows:] 

Preparkij Statkment o» Senatuk BRtK^K Adams 

i*""""* brings attention to this small but criticallv im- 

portant and successful prosram. The Star School Program improves student s access 
to tet.chere and eduralional resources that they otherwiHe wouldn't have. This feder- 
al program IS a valuable effort to improve our nation's educational svstem. 
h«ul iniprDve the quality of education and the opportunities our students 

»n the public school system. Students across the ctiuntry lack a full range of 
resources not because the resources don t exist, but because t'hi-y don't have aci-ess 

i mTJli, . ^"^.""1^"**"' ^'i'' ^"''^^"P"''- « community such as Oroville hiw 
Twin? I. . "^'T' ^h''*'' population and remote iocation. 

n,f!lri^« j m Washmgton and around the country also ofK^mle with outdated 
materials and a limited number of educators. 

The Star Schools Program Assistance Act of VJHl effectively uses todj.v's technoi(> 
~;„k."","t^ student.s and classrot^ms to educational opjwrtunitie that otherwise 
rvSw. ♦lS^1?''*^'T,-*" i^T Students are exp<«ed to a widi> range of subjt>cts 
! ^r'^'^^,^'*'"'*'' hook-ups with quality teachers around the country. Tech- 
^ri^„ll ll'"r; ""T "r^,' ^"J' budKet^. This pre 

fi^^!^ ^K*""*" ^''r T '.^^ ^"'"^ increased training, resources, and interac 
Se^n H »'™'nf'°""'^ ^'^^ Schools, student., like 

ouSiva?S opp<,rl unity to study a variety of subjects not previ- 

^^Jf'T/^'Jirt '' ^"l f^^"^^""- "^^'^ V^mram could serve manv other citi- 

zens in addition to the thousands of students and teachera. For exumpie. we could 
& r„ TV"^.^" ^^"^ rr^ilUam of illiterate Americans. Imm^unts ™uld 

^tT^U^ut/":^^'f ''^^^^ f*"- f"'"' '^'-'^ home community 

^"^^^'^*''>- wmbine an old-fashioned education with mtnlern technolo- 
f?y- This federal program certuinly deserves our full supfwrt. ««.nnoHv 



KaVi Kfc Pl BUr Sl-H(K)I.S. 

Kavckk. wy 

Hon hnwAKt) KsNNtuv. 

lit) Senate. 
Wmhirifihm. IK'M}!0 

Govemm^nrJi"" ^ ^ P"''"'*''" '"'''^''-^ '»»' '^P American 

Oovernment clus* from ( kluho.na State UniverMty iind involv.-d in the session on 
Wednesday. April 2ah. 1 would like to address ,hc tbllowin, questions and co,^ 

I |?,fhe UM* of technology U'lieficial It. sUidents'.' 

vidiK' flas.st.« t,r ust- b«-yund the traditionfi! classroom What du they pro 

KayctH' Hi»,'h Si-hw.! finds that tht- satellitt- das^es assist us i„ the following way> 
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1. The distance l«?arning pn^raros provide assistance to areas which are gec^raphi- 
cally isolated. Our students and eitaff do not have ready access to materials or upper 
educational opportunities We have the only 4 year university in the state, 250 miles 
from here- 

2. The satellite pro^ama provide enrichment to existing curriculum and expansion 
of pn^rrams. Teachers have a minimum of 6 difTerent classroom prefmrations a day 
and as high as 9, 

3. The technology allows gifted students and thos?e with unique interests and needs 
to pursue classes we cannot offer within our curriculum due to ftafilng and finan- 
cial constraints. 

4. The teleconferencing sj^tem allows students to learn something about students in 
other areas of our country. It aids students in t>valuating themselves, othere and 
their views. 

5. It assists students in becoming more independent learners which is a key in post 
secondary success and life long learning. 

Our professional staff is dedicated to and determined that the small size and re- 
moteness of our school will not hinder our students as they prepare for coHe^, life 
and the 21st century- The distance learning is one way we can help our students 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 
Rt^pectfully submitted, 

JkANNK M. TfNNJN, 

Prtnripai, 



Oki^noma Statk UNivF.Ksrrv, 

Stiixwater, ok IMHH. 

Apnl 21 imi. 

Amanda Broun, 

Chief, Fdumtum VounseL 

US, Senate Commit ta* an iMtnfr u d Hnman Rvmrnnm, 
Sty-J^JH. Ihrkaen Buiidin^^. 
Washirif^ton. DC MJO-^J(Ml 

Dkar Ms. Broun: As the Senate CA>mmittee on Uibor and Human R< souaes con- 
siders funding and grant guidelines for Star Schcxils distance learning grunts. I 
would like to provide you with input from the Arts and Science.'? Teleconferencing 
Service ( ASTS^ at Oklahoma State University, the leading program provider of the 
Midlands Consortium. 

The I^partment of Education has askc^} that distance learning be Uf«i for at-risk 
students. Basic Engiiiih and Readinf^ Br SateUite, developed under our Star Schools 
grant, is a prime example of using the medium for this purpose We are exploring 
new pn^rams for at-risk students and inmates and would appreciate the opportuni- 
ty tu apply for future Star Schools funding to support these efforts. 

While most schools used their Star Schcx)ls grant money and satellite downlink 
equipment very efficiently and res|x>nsibly, there were some exceptions. I would like 
to recommend that school districts be required to develop a 5 year plan for the im- 
plementation of distance learning (including need, scholastic preparation of students 
for courses, and training for the classroom teacher who will work with the students 
to make the instruction effectiveJ and n^ake a financial commitment to the program. 
Oklahoma schools will continue to use their equipment and studcntn will bent-fit im- 
mensely be< iuse we required school administrators and board members to make a 
long-term f jmmitment to satellite<lelivered programming We have shared our 
model with the current Star Schools grant recipients and will continue to work with 
future grantei*s. 

It is extn^mely important that Star Schools grants ena>urage entrepreneurship 
and a competitive marketplace. Only in this way will schools be able to select the 
best programming for their student^^ As you are planning for the next round of Star 
Schools funding, pleiise contatt me if 1 can be of any assistance. 
Sincerely. 

1>R. Smith L Holt. 
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Oklahoma State University, 

Stillwater, OK 7 If )7H, 

Atmi 16', im. 

Amanda Bboun. 

Chief. EducQtion Counsel 

U.& Senate Committee on Ixibor and Human Hesimn^, 

Ihrksen Building, 
Washington. DC mi0-s3m. 

Dear Mr Broun: As we hav** discuisjed by phone. Oklahoma Stat^ University is 
pleased to have the opportunity to provide input to the Senate Committee s deiib- 
eratwms pertaining to the Star Schools legislation. The producer of the Adininved 
Placement Ameriran Gm^mment course, the (WU Arts and Science Teleconfer- 
encing Service lASTO), served as the flagship producer of student distance education 
prc^ramming within the Midlands Ojnsortium Star Schools Pro^t. ASTS. along 
with the Collie of Education and Educational Television Services at C^ll contin- 
ues to develop and produce distance education programming, cooperate with other 
Star Schools grantees, and promote the objectives of the Star Schools legislation We 
believe that this legislation has provided critically important learning vP^rtunities 
for students and teachers, especially those in rural and disadv0ntaged areas, which 
they would not otherwise have had. 

Dr. R<*ert Spurrier, the professor for AP Amenvan (Itn^rnment has been excep- 
tionally cooperative in making modifications to both the format and content of his 
class to accommodate the unique requirements of the Sen&U- Committee hearing. 
He will have a class of 9 students from the Perry, Oklahoma H^gh School with him 
in the studio and is also prepared to ensure that several schools are online during 
the committee hearing. Dr. Spurrier s topic for April 24 will "Constitutional 
Powers tn Balance; Congress, the President, and the Courts". 

When your planning is complete, please provide me with the following informa- 
tion: 

1. The time period during which the committee members will he online and when 
they may interact with Dr. Spurrier, the students in the sV Mo, or with students at 
the designated sites where the school wJI hv online; and 

2. The list of schools which you specifically want to be online. As requtwted, 1 have 
enclosed a list of participating i^hools from which v^ can select. Dr Spurrier has 
indicated that tne following ^hooU would he good oniv to have online for the inter- 
active portion the clas»: 

a. Houston High Schwl- -Houston, Mississippi 

b. Enosharg Falls High School -Eni^burg Falls, Vermont 
c- Spoon River Valley High School-Ix)ndon Mills, Illinois 
d. Fredencktown High School— Fredericktown, Ohio 

1 have spoken with Torgun Eckrod of the Senate video pniduction studio to dis- 
cuss the relevant technical details and have also asked the director of AP Amerimi 
it)i^rnmmU Ms. Lisa Alien, to finalize the technical aspects with Tonjun For yoi^r 
reference, you may wish to have the following names and numbers for further du?- 
i^JSi^" Pertaining to AP American Government or the pri^ranm and services of 

/\d 13 

Dr. Robert Spurrier, Professor, AP American Uovpmment, 

Ms. l>eigh Beaulieu. Manager. Arts and St*iences Telethon ference Ser%'ice, 744- 

Again, 1 have appreciated the opportunity to work '' ith you to ensure that the 
committee is able to participate in one of our distance education progniins I am 
confident that the Senators will be impressed by the ability of «ur telecommunica- 
tion system to provide edutational experienct»s to America's schools 
Sincerely, 

Mau'olm V. J'hki^, Ef>.n 

ihrei'tttr. 

cc: Dr Rubi»rt Spurrier, Professor. AP American (Govern mcnl 
Ms- Leigh Beaulieu, Manager, OSIJ ASTS 

enclc^ures: Roster of Participating SchtJols-AP American Government 

Otudebook for AP American Government 

Teaching AP American Government {(^ongrcHsional Quarterly » 
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Oklahoma Educators Tike to the Airwaves 
in New AP American Government Program 

C(m)irrssiomil Qmrierly Weekly Re|xirl to he Key Hesounr 
for Siiuicm and Teui hin^ Farmers 



APttwncs offer «adci«3cwnaa 

vnyffc H iJitc hrfore teatn^ high KhocJ . 

stwic mii?ta DcvTf grt tbc itiaftfc jn nun 
c tjT-^ «5 w AP Aowttan Gwvnwnnw 

»iifs^y can'l jhaort* co(«s<»f a luJ) -stale 

Itcubr^y «jty one iir itwi yt»icnis warn ut 

Thrt'ft «riifre OkUhoma Star lJfl»m 
iMty'j Dr. Robcil Sfwrrr. Naal* Gcnsy 

Thitr <}t}r< 0 VJ slttitms m 47 
Kh«^}4J^^fix^«nd ISsafiwmne in ui Vic- 

AP Ameitf&QOnvtfninait h> Swclhtr 

\ i-Hilr tranitnf! 4'%fH'f Una' 

oytvlajjAnj? jumors ubo are nwurr. highly 

wilaJ m:adrm^- acfi«!mncm. AP Amcnu« 

«Tffa sii2d<T4s ihc thaltcfTSf of a w^Hcgc 
te%xJ AP ctww ^mh«< ilJc hjgh atotmis 
uau« Oi^si jBi -4115 pn^isrant. 

Thf fiowTftiSIfam iffugtabxDr Spui 
f icr {pn>fcss«>r wf jx^iual sticjkc and 
dmtw of the An% & Sckucr* JUjaif % 
Phigftsm) sad Nmalic Cfntry (is3telh;c 
iraimtftioo ^ial>Kt> fturo ttw OSU lam 
pus m Sunwrn. (^lafHjraa, 
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Spbmcf earned • rt>,p, to poJi teal 
scwncr WJte Uamnay of Cdiftraa — 
Sa»u Bartttit asd hss «! OSU stflce 
1972, Gc?iU>issahoadngiQ(terof 

ma fir ta ixdtural scicfK* awJ fcm^p 

Buih have weuksa hi^iS^ m 

i tiun* lit of tTfrd ihwu^ AiU 4 

OSU. tttctr fRwtocer/dtiBr&F » l^sj 
A'Icfi of USlTs FAcBOon^ TcJmiiwi 

Jk^au*' many of Ihr ppticipBtnjg 
Mu^fcnw »!« lalif ihe AP AfwiKW Ikw- 

hcirf* aAd IwAowtTs, pfdutcal pannes anJ 

Tighn «Jd hhcnif*. 

SpufTtft find Ofmry pcjvpare and prrsrru 
the mj^cTwii for ca;h Nnatfcaa. end 
' Tcachmg Psutncr^* jK& Spumef t.jlk 

t«ofdmaiint{i«iHk*«&»n»^. Sludem»t:an 
imcfart *Jih Spumrr and Groffy vta s tidi 
irre mtmhrr dimng ihf hma^a«3 mn! 

call ami tjjik j»br)4rt m^cnaf Rcsm 

Alahama, Wr^ Vjrgmia. Mmne and 
AfiimsjMy ff » cwtpic, 

A tTtUca) r?H]ur(e Ua ih« mm^vstikr 
« )t, ijkjftg »ith thf pnm4f> Amen 



( < tSi 4U V* IS \| 




cas CtiivTfnmGa tnibor*, n iw^urrd 

}r l>fS omrse t£8n^>ogk. Spurrier ffji 
Pl^s, ''SuAkras »iU be apectBd 10 kerp 

mmsiW qajcnab m teits and ihc 
Ickvistsd tatupci The WeeHy firp^ « 
refjuirrd for sha pufpose. and 
mrnd tli3{ d beootnc 8 permancm odthUfwt 

i:t«n|>k&ffi) «^ the ra«Bsc thu srmcsief ' 
Acfwiling in SjSDTier, AP Ammcan 
(fovcmmesi zsudms iKXsd die i^ari^r 

k«p itw Wiwy resDsrcts of snafl scbcuib 
4 un?f^ 09 nation^ poliucal flflaiix " 

' U'* ifet hat Knl for k«|wng evn><»if 
up U?^l3lc at cuficni tvcxos m Cwi^rrv*,' 
<krar>a^w», •'When yo« audmis 
s*tm«hiQ|j to rejalf ihc c^mcepts to. U» 
ideas 'sSK-i' bcucr 

•*Wc isiU mmmaJ from ihc WtrkJi 
fttpftn Id our pcsmaums wvtt ihr 
jatHfcm* tobocomff famiiar with ^ too.** 

The magaifinc kHtdlcs siudcm »dcas ^i;^ 
queitipm m the course aod can he sscd 
ihmughiwi audcms' acadcfOK careers, nxi 
tf the Wopt/y ^ivwr/ ts 0) the bhrsry. 

New A P Program 
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team SOS itai CQQ;|reo. 

cae^fSBXf owflod tuf ibt £t. Ftt^'^^frg 

l^ytt^fwii acwt fcrvtue fay tiewspapot 

reader (ta&sS «TO tetsiod CQ mto 

7 Sew y^amitf/, aad the NBC, 
ABC eod CSS lokvisiafi ^etworits). 
WfrHy Sfpimfca^<mix fcwai} in 

firmi. ffifi^ mka. Is&t^ i^gesctes md de- 
pafwnts, cHitwsste s^ cuSltgcs sad higt) 

to ^ ^<vi^> ^i?«^fiad iBSny ssHm VQ 

Tte Wfektyfitrxift H afes) far«n AP 

helps studems ttarc itw tcgt»bif*t bf^ of 
Issues nsmuty dcbs^ oo r^»to) HtH - 
inmt ^trvu&tvs and tfv tiiidset tu d«fais?. 
Qraannitc and ftucjgn ^aut, social issscs 

llm^b il)c legtsJaj jve preccja. from 
uiircid)iLUo& 10 counter, to fto sad 
ilie pjitssSm. m cles; descfljAuRs ff^ 
ucnriisnl ans}ysac^ of ihr peofil; sml 
pokKS MvtU^ed *iiJ5 ihc com 
mjtrwm to s««racy. ei^evHy iSnd com 

Spumer afld C tcaif> lazgel cotais paru 

fifiJ the ma^aJutR: fimt» » ^ ongomj; 

f(v AH)* fss«>3rEMMtidcn& wsmiodoontlif 

and vmes," Genuy uy^ 

Spurret find Gentry come from the pajrcj 
ol ihc H'<rWy BepfHt, as does c»cnt«l m 
/oitn^iiKVi on com mmee !ca<t»sltip, 
mcmhere of Ibe t<)2«^ CongrcM, vtHrs and 
mwe Genify Rso has ftlioi on CO 
V m erase to tf3c h abogi issiie * sarmundtng 
Pre^tJeni Bush's veuid l^e cinJ r ighis 
hill, ihe "Kuimg Fat" ahws. rnvrdigauen 
*nd evmi* in ihe Peji«ra fJuU 

Tftt pollUc* ofHSJ- 

H a/ m ihe Per GuH has {jn>«r> 
SintniTi \vi «qy up li» uw of the Wftkiy 



specif zcpQribw)09.cov«n * s s u w«gfft 

istaal Rde ftf CoQ^xn is wBlisae. Ite 
piaidi ii mm wH anw d ff teddcfiPdci^ 

desiU. 

sdiHk^ ts cencar iTidEiiIiSQ , istsiad was 
mled 'Tlie 1 tRjfpd S«es Oaes BO War " 
Dum^ llr slmv. Gemiy Bssi^iicd ttideis^ 

Ifiduded to ^ ^igcttS a 
f<X9 js^ cs&d Cto i9 
G«tf CmU,** a ^rii^ d>y^-4tBy diroRo}- 

*T1>» Weei/y ^^pcrf is nsticaiUy lc*iowfl 




B>MafyJh>Pr^*eUer 

Cmgre^sscfkii Qmnrrh ffic 

ihr lEscztfch value nf ihe Wrriiy Hrpurt 
AnA I urge yem to cxjiktK n at ^ euttmi; 
way lo Hippest yoitf AP Aiwcncan Ctovtm 

n<jmc teoct^n, hke Dr Spairicr, as^jgn 
ihrtr uudriHi tn die H frilv^fpkt^r; 
O&vt tcfichen ust dv WrrktySrpr*rt 
pfwianfy fw iheif mra tecfufr pppaf^Ksi 
tfihef way, the W^fity Rrpoff a a gnf4|ire 
nng\«de sesi for AinentSJ f^ktmiwtrt m 
xlsm 

JiKi tt«e uiiiie Ci««flriH diwem of 
{iracticJ ^Jpbt^iowcrf iftc n«irr thai 2iv 
ycsf -dd Kystein of checks and hatonce^ 
CHiT m^rpd>. tx^^xoliwm frovenjije d the 
fcdera) htfdjjet praens, fop example, 
4l«»«kly hnng$ the sefW0{4<^of po*vt"4 h\ 
We OUrpp(iJten'c»ffuj,c«*ipirhenri*r 
wniiQ^ tmies a difTicaU svtrfCLi deaf ^ 
uTKieTsistdid^ fv ail sludtents. 

We cover cAimuixietnal pjsae* ihsiiw 
vtint to spark lastly diH USWOo m >om 
iLsw fnurr spcrt&l issue beef) 
drvi»U<d m waf m ihe FVr»sni?u(f Re^u- 
bf amr tes have coyercd tN> fntfm^l io 



t7 pditksl Mute anx s far its tCTeiy.eitctl' 
ttm sorri^ in Kihoffftidvesss^. sccoQCT 
a&Striffiabty — ttI»fio»eBignBdi't>e 
ssys. 

Audi Spiona aseits. ffios schoioh 
M^ilbi'i teve acms Id solid rmgresAQasl 
kfofvw^ vt^got dv Wefi^y fttpoft 
Ascficsn spvctnnseoi lexUncks cvAnefi' 
cyC&ilK^ Dy «9 fiB die vwl. b;^ Sf^irriey 
kthi, "Tbtet h cw^ag wariy as ^tvtctK 
iotk^ mA^es$^ia&tkK. Weekly firpip-A " 

Tec^ti^ogy as a HsacMng ir j! 

BwrntaNH u au m cKiaK tev«1 ^h ah:^ 
qaahty tfi facUilks d^ m*^ mo« urtun 

N«w AF Pm^rom 



piised sfflcsidn^iti^ tm i^grrs^KHi^ term 
imtittfiiofa. a h^^^xi bu^et at k1 

OtadetAikd.st^rp-b) siepdctfniHwviv 
itf rdch wecV'.s adioo w^csjJ Ihc rnlc <ii 
i.nn»fiutta»^ d» legtUaiive pnii;ev» tntm 
umndwlion bilU thnwgh iivrnfetemc 
cormrufife and {scMicnlial uj^nalwe And 

»uun, 5CA discnm^vtiir^ »^d ai^e divf jmf 

lHher ekmentx ol the H'wA/y Rej^ ti 
mU pfove ^ as vsHiaHc \o you Sftd >oiii 

«i»2f{vnaf is m the siart i>f eath i.imgn'> 
(H'trvil WASwn and k^)l>> icg»^uatuw> j\ 
Ihey BJTfPccivcd Scyi>«r«udcm*r.tn 
Uffltk nfIstK>n>hrp4 hci*»cfn im!iv*diw1 
mcm^Cfl Pf Congirss and pufwdc mtf rrsi 

rtjf's anolyvs pf pony ^ti^ ajKl 
imere^t gmyp tatOK* i^^w anr wunh ihc 
pncc ? ^»^sc^pUoft tn thr H VrA/y 

Bm gtvc yin* the rcj.i«d » 4 

all ml! t^tl vutr^, ihi icx' «f pre«MiJcnUaj 
odd/esse* artd mastr ivs^^ t^irrfefcix-r* yrt J 
jfk isive *u*Hm«ne* <?f all ma}<>f Suprto^' 
roundC(:(Stnns 

In addiuon f*^ Ihts inh>fm«K»}t p*Xr'i 
jiiagazifK. your subscnpLioa Ui titf: H <rii > 
#?f/xv^ tncUfdes <iuwseiJy indexes and dn- 
CO A^^^'i'kv la J.CUP p3itc hardlnjwmi 
MjnimiBy of ihe ye^ ♦« novrmnicw) 

htnd vm how the WecMJfFfptvt uill f h 
rt^h! in widi your AP Amerxan Otn^em 
incfit cufTKul^ Send f^ s If<< ^wmifiL 



The Congressional Quarterly WiecWv 
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The Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report 
shows your students Congress and American 
government in action — every week! 



Supfion ymur AP American Government curriculum 
mfh ihis complete, up-to-date, abjective resource 

The Ccmgre^ional Quarterly 
Weekly Report helps your AP American 
Government students; 

isHitcs thai cross fill 
suh}cci areas, imrludmg the hud^ci, defense, lomgn pohcy, 
hca]ih cart, chikJ carv. housing and more 
■ Gcr ovctvieiys and ddaih of all mzjm kgislaiion 

• Quickly find out who voted how 

* T>ack hills, i&surs ami tstrtds Ihnujgh Congrr^^ 
» Ctjmpiltf voiin^ nrcmdx, hill »kpnmofNhips and lis!!* of comminec 

ax^il^nmcnls Un any member nt ihc Houi^ m Srnatf 




Congressional Quarterly ^Fi^A/y If f/>or/ subscriptions include: 

• 52 issufs of flw <!ongres$iDmil Quarterly \^eekl^ Report 

• Quarterly indexes 

• SpecbfKeporls 

• ViiAlmanuc 

\ %t\\it ffHm bd^nt |o gri towr frnr ^^ptf! 

Tm gci yo^r trtrc sample «f ihc C\mpTs\ji>ftal Quancrty Wefki: Hrpi^rt. pit 3sc a!«ik Ibc pcrf^on wJh> 
handirs pcnod»Cal puix* haves ytmr H mnii u» c^wnpietr this fcmn ami rtxum rf to Jena Stri|?er, 
ronj:Tcv5^ctnalQuartcHy Inc.J4l4 22nrfS' N W , Washmj^ton. D.C TilOM. 

\ I YES! I'm mif JT^icd jo ih<r Congrf -istdn^iJ Qu;merK ^^'trki\ Htpon Please send irar a umplc issue. 
AbM>Uiitly free ami nhout ohiipaiuin. 



AiUnt _. 

f . 



' , . . .. . , , , HfWian* u> tail _ 

Quesi»ons7 Call Vickie niiisk-d at <:<I2) KH7 H^6^ Toll frs.-e. I H(XM32-22M). exi 66\ 
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TV 

<rf n csRcm We vaiy wtuuj }ma^« ti^mg 

^r^q^ ^^ S|igmcf say* 

UV*4/v /r^pnrf mK-lo nrgwLul) irx UnU 

t'«lmfJc^ HMie*. Thc«e jgiaifhH ^ ^rr alv» 
r^uMhrfll ft?f in rcputts, ».Uss 

"Wc can tiffw a ivtdc wisi^ oUndj^rs:* 
\iitnal ivs^. nghi m dair . H«h *ntim 
aoit viJu^aJ,*" Spunifi cupbmv *'U'*a 

& OMiRr.VStrtlVAI.gi AKIKKI \ IS< 



- Ute key to «j(X€ss,' Spurrkr 

sot wl a««ifs tt hd^^ fix 

muoicm. {tirdKW i|uaiH4Cs Wci> 
And ^ihfem^ann'l ihr tmty tv^K «hi 

icn;ftcd in Amim^lifn'rmmcni ^* 
fm them tt%» ttw> ane fcjunrnj; Ul^^^:^ 



Ami ih? {uul gralc It^ ^tcl^M tc^khinf ^ 
"NiTbudy iUiim\ thitf Uisl^r k^iuni! is 

S{HHT4ri jidRtUv. 
Bill ifcUhUu* fjghtmis i4 rdtn^U'iv 

^ iiT a frfr %impir thr t 

4>M^nrA/» Wcdklj Kcrnn, rV*»v t-^mjfrl^'tr 

\^?^f>ri^ Ivfi frrr rSlil14V 
/ Vf>» ' 



out H KA 1 {- 

PA)0 
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TEACHma BARTNERS 

Please read this Guidebook 
and view the introductory 
video tape as soon as possible. 



Vhcu your school dUrtrlet's ndwei^ptloii agkeenieiit far 
AP Amerlc«a Government by SstelUtfl is revived bf A8T8, 
yon «IU be provided vfth the BOO toD-firM telephooe nmnbe.- 
ftor the course. We tngfett that yon vrtte the telepbrae 
mnnber in this space for t»ay reference. 




1 (SCO) 



The mailing addrew Is: 



AP American Oovemment by Satellite 
401 life Scimces East 
OUalwma State If nlver^ty 
Stillwater. OK 7M78 
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PSniO THIS QgnmOQg Alio THB 
INTRODirerOiCr VIDEO TAFB 



This GuUleboak wlU be most easUy uiKlerstood if it is used in cmjunctlon with the 
vfttea tape entitled 'Your Introduction to AP American Govenmient by Satellite* 
whldi Is available frwa thp ,yTts and Sciences Ttetecanferenclng Service (ASTS) at 
OMahoma State University. 

We recommend that everyone involved with the coww {students, teachers, 
piinciimls and sup-.Tlntendents. board of education members, and jmrents) be 
afibrded the fq}porturUty to view the video tape prior to the be^nning of the course. 

The tape also may prove usehil as a counseling tool for students who wish to know 
more about AP American Govenmient by SateUlte FMior to making the decision to 
enroll in the course. 

Ilyou have not received the Introductory video tape for this course, contact the Arts 
and Sciences Teleconferencing Service VSSTS) at Oklahoma Slate Unlversl^. The 
ASTS tclpphone number Is (405) 744-7895. 



A" AmertrAn Gwrmrwnl by SateUJIe 1 
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VL THE KSr TO SUCCESS: TSABaWORK FROBf EVER7«^ 



At first glance It may seem that satellite technok^ is the key to AP Am^can 
Gowmmcnt fcfy Satellite, and there ts m doubt that the technolc^ is important. 
Like any other edticational endeavor, however, the real key to a suceessfii] 
experience with this course is the peo{^ invt^ml. The best-laid plans can lead to 
disaster if the wrong people are at the helm, while the rt^t people irflen can bring 
success from a seemtn^ disastrous situaUon. Teamwoiii Is essential to success 
this semester-including consistent effort by students, careful attention to the 
students* work by the Teachli^ Partner, a cooperatlw working relationship 
between theTeachlng Partner and the teachlr^ stafTat Oklahoma l^te University, 
support from the school admlnistraUcHi and the bcmrd of education, and encour- 
a^ment from the students* families and the community. For this reason, the first 
secUon of this Guidebook deals with the people whose efforts will contribute to the 
success of this college -level course. 



Not every high school student la ready for the experience of a roUege-ievel course. 
To paraphrase (pooiiy. no doubt) the recruiting slogan of the United States Marine 
Corps. AP American Government by Satellite is looking for a few gocxl students/ 
The factors to be considered in selecting students In your schotil for this course 
should Include the following; 

1. Class Level and BSattuity tcrel 

For the mosi part, it is antlclpatc<l that this course will be composed of high school 
seniors (although outstanding juniors also may find the course suitable). In 
addition, the students should mature young j^ple m^o are motivated toward 
success, willing to attempt something new to expand their horizons, and mature 
enou^ to take responsibility for their own actions. This is not a course for 
immature tault llndere ' who consistently seek to find others to blame when 
dlfilcuUles are encountered, 

2. Prior Reeord of Academic Achievement 

Students seJerted ft>r AP Atnertran Govemnu nt by Satellite should already ha\T 
compiled a record of solid af adcmic achievement in high schwl. Tlus record is 
most likely an indication that they hnve begun to develop study skills essential to 
advanced work In addition to l>eing comparatively mature Individuals, Hy no 
means does this mean that only students with straight A averages" should be 
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encouraged to take this course, but some caution ^uld be exesicised in pc^noilttlng 
studoits witlKHst a recmd <^ sdudastic aduevesnexit in the course. Scfaoc^ 
administrators and Tteachlng Partners ^umld be aware that an AP course Is not 
Ilkeljr to be a pl^ whane a previous^ marginal studoi^ mddenly tdt»scmis Into 
atcv academic achiever. While it fa possible that the challenge c^thlscotirse might 
bring about this result, the far greater likelihood Is that this kind ctf student will 
not be weU served by the cour^. 

3. 1>eslre to Go Beyond the Nonnol School Cnnic^ 

Students in AP American Government sluiuld have a desire to make the most of 
their educational oiqx^rtunltles by reaching beycsKl their norm^ hl]^ sc^KKd 
cunlculum to tmdertake ^udy in a more ad\^ced setting. This m^y be based m 
an interest in the academic subject matter of the course, the of^xirtunity to G»btaln 
a liead start" on college credit thnuigh the AP esraminatlmis given by the College 
Board, or simply a desire to learn what a coU^ course to like t>efore actually 
entering a college or university foQowlnggraduaUcm from hlj^sc Whateva: 
the iMWise combinaUon of factors involved for a particular student, there must be 
the desire for "something extra" at this stage of his or her educational career. 

4* waUagnefts to Participate Actively 

The learning process in AP American Govcmment by Satellite does not call for 
passive recepUon of knowledge by the students, Uke It or not real learning 
involves active participation and work-peiliaps a greater workload than previ- 
ously expected of the student. AcUve partlclpaUon includes carcfvi study of the 
assigned reading (not just casually reading quickly-tunned pages), develoiMnent of 
a detailed course outline {a skill that ran be extremely valuable in college), and 
Interaction with other students in the course |ln the classroom if more than one 
student is enrolled at your school and by telephone with students at otho" locations 
as well as with the OSU tearhing stall). Active pmtlrfpaUon also means a 
willingness to ask questions -even at the risk of asking a ''silly question*' when the 
desire to learn is slnrcre. 
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There I»t)bably is no way to oraieslimate the importance <rf the Teaching Partner 
In satellite instruction. You are the 'tront line" of the course, and without ymir 
contrtbutUm the course is doomed to mediocrity (if it achieves rven that leveJ of 
success). 

1. Reec^alBiiig that Tea are iheS^ to Success 

One point on which you wUl flmi unanimous agreement among people in^^dved 
with distance learning througji ASTS Is that the 'DeadUng I^rtner is an at^lutely 
essential link between the students In the classroom and the teaching staff at OSU. 
You are a fuU partner In the teaching effort, and you will be entitled to a la^ 
of the credit for t>i good things which can come out of AP Amedcan Government 
by Satellite. 

2, fotlnssiam fiir the Coum mad the Concept 

Enthusiasm is contagious, and if the Teaching Partner and t^hlng staff at OSU 
demonstrate an enthuslasUc commitment to the course It will almost certainly be 
reflected in the students. This means that the most successful l^hing Partners 
are those irtio are committed to the need for an AP course in American national 
government to better equip their students for citizenship in general and college in 
particular, whoare willing to see more good in the benefits of distance learning than 
difficulties inherent in the miles between the students and OSU, and who arc not 
easily discouraged tf problems arise. While it would be ideal if 'Teaching Partners 
had a background in poHUcal science tor the social sciences mote generallyK 
personal enthusiasm and commitment are likely to be more important in gener- 
ating a positive response from your students than any partieuJar courses on the 
Teaching Partner's transcript, 

3* AbUlty to Keep Students on Track 

One of the real problems faced by many college freshmen is the tendency to 
procrastinate- all too often with serious academic consequences. HHs problem 
can be even greater when a high school student is particiimting in a college-level 
course, especially if "senJorit^s ' sets m as the semester nears its conclusion. The 
Teaching Partner must be able and willing to keep students on track throughout 
the entire semester in terms of completed reading assipiments, development of 
course outlines by the students, readiness for quizzes and examinations on the 
dates scheduled in the course syllabus, and submission of papers on the 
appropriate dates. Please resist the temptation to allow "one more da/* to 
accomplish a task - -becatise doing so encourages students to ejcpcct t reatmcnt that 

AP AmMinm Oovemmfnt by Sarrlllfr Pa^ 4 
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is unlikely to be forthcuming when they enter college. 

4. wmtngAetft to Keep Up to Dmte Throagh 

PoUOcal srfence is not a staUc dlscipUne. WhUe the constitutional basics of the 
American governmental ^tem remain laisely the same from year to year, the 
speoflc political figures and important issi^ can undergo rajrid change. Last 
year s timely example is frequejitly outdated {at best) In the current wmester, so 
the satcJUte presentauons wiU be ac^usted to pdlUi^ evrnts as the course 
projp^sses. ThlsmeansthattheTteachingPartnei wlUrw^ to review issues of the 
Congressional Quarterly Weekh^ Repn^ as th^- are recehred to keep abreast of 
p<*Ucal developments in the nauon's capital and eSscwhere. 

5. Vtequrat ConUct with OSU Temehing Staff 

The Teaching Partner will have various routine responsiblllUes for the course, such 
as mailing ejcaniinatlrns and student pc pcrs to OSU for ^dlng. responding to 
questlomiaires, and the like. This minimal level of contact is not likely to be 
sufficient, so we encouraj^ Teaching Partners to write, call the toU-free number 
during the broadcasts, and can OSU toU-free at times when we are not on the air, 
(If your call reaches our answering machine at a time when we cannot jrespond 
immediately to your inquiry, please leave your quesUon or comment and let us 
know the best Ume of the day to get back to you r/ith a refuse.) You don't have 
to wait until you have a quesUon. Your suggesUoiis are welcome at any ume! 
tonember that you are the 'eyes and ears" of the teaching team In your own 
r1assroom- -and the InfomiatJon you gather cannot help Improve the course unlec* 
you communicate with the teaching staff at OSU. 



AT Anirrlran <'/ov!ff7inK'nf fry SiifrHHr !»£4^ 5 
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As administrators In your schotd s^^cm, j^u already have made a cfMnmitment to 
the APitoicrlcan Gcn^munent by SateUlte couzse l^^[^m>vlng participation by one 
or more ot your students diulng the soi^ter. In addlttoi to this Initial 
cammltment* there are sev^ other ways in ti^iich you can ccwitrlbutc to the 
siKcess of this course in your school district. 

1. Ci»7«ct Staffing Deelsloiu, EzimUtioiu, 

The selection of the Teaching Partner for AP/^nerlcan Government by Satellite is 
a crucial itedsion. The teacher you select diould be a certified dassnxra lea<dw 
who has the characlcristks covered In the {mcedlng section tm the Teaching 
Partner, Selecting a TeadilngPmner simply because tbw is iwtnhercouiB^ 
him or her to teach fs an Invltatltm to proWcms -but selecting a dedicate] and 
dynamic teaching partner is a giant stride toward success. You should make Jt 
clear to the teacher you select that this Is a major teaching cflort not an 
opportunity to view a TV course." What you expect ftxan the teacho^ should be 
communicated clearly, and success on the part irf the Teaching Partner should be 
rewarded accordingiy. 

2. lYoper Physical FlaelUtIra, Schedule, Eqidpnieat. and Alaintenance 

Vour school has certain responslbUlUes concerning saleUlte recehring equipment 
and text materials which are outlined in Section 111 of this Guidebook. Proper 
maintenance of your equipment Is crucial to a troublefrec semester. In addlUon, 
the course should be viewed "live*' if at all possible if the students are to receive the 
maximum beneflt -and this Involves scheduling within your school so that 
students participating in AP American Government by Satellite do not encounter 
conflicts with their other courses during the semester. Vour advance planning on 
these matters will help avoid problems for you students and teacher during the 
course. 

3. Support for Teachers and Students 

As a leader in your school district, you are in a position to encourage and support 
the Teaching Partner and the students in this AP course. We hope that you will 
visit the classroom during some of the live broadcasts and that you wiU keep 
abreast of the students progress. Let your support for satellite instrucUon well 
known within your school, and please feel free to contact the teaching staff at OSU 
at any Ume concerning any aspect of AP American Government by Satellite, 
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4* Atmosphcyp Which MMtw liMTnfiig the Ftoit pytertty 

There are many temptations which threaten to distract students irom mastering 
the academic wt^ect matter {Ki^mtcd during the sem^t^-the prlmaiy task of 
AP American Government fay Satellite. If not monitcmd dc^ely. extracuntlculm* 
aetivftl^ field trips in other dass^, ^pedal schod assemblies, and the like can 
cut into the time necessaiy for this course. As administrators for the schoid 
district you have far greater authority than the TsadUng Partner to prevent 
confltetlng demands on your students' time, and we strong Oficourage you to take 
a ^'hard line" on this point froni the very beginning of the semester. 



^P. BOARD OF EDUCATIOW, FAMaffTS, AND COMBIPWITY^ 

Members of the broader communis have a role to play in fosteiing stuctent success 
in an AP satellite course. As the policy-making body for the schod district, the 
Board of Educabcai can take a public stance in favt»r d'u^ng the latest technology 
to enhance the opporttmities avaflable to students in the district and in fiavor of 
rewarding administrators and teadilng jmrtners v^o achieve success. Parents 
can provide encouragement to sons ami daughters as they study for the course, 
and they can provide a supportive environment of understamtog if the demands 
of the course invohre mtffe "study time" which cuts into time previously available 
for family activities or responslbiUties at home* Theconmiunltyasawhdecanplay 
an Important rde through recc^nltion in the local media for all of those invdved 
with AP American Government tiy Satellite, invitations to T^^achlng Partners and 
students to make premutations to clvk; dubs, and (more generally) fostering a 
sense of community pride that jrour schcK)! district Is providing the opportimlty for 
students to imdertake a college course while they are stiU in hi^ school. 
Hecogniilon for achievements In such educational endeavors is seldom wasted - 
and It is almost always appreciated* 



The staff members at OSU are responsible to do eveiything within their capabilities 
to make AP American Government by Satellite a success for your students. The 
professor for the course {Dr. Robert Spurrier) ha& the prtmary r^ponslbillty for 
developing complete and current course material^ preparing satellite presenta- 
tlons which encourage learning by the use of a variety of audio and visual means, 
constructing and evaluating quiz^ and examinations* and generally supervising 
the production and delivery <rf the course. The satdilte instruction specialist (Ms. 
Natalie Gentry) is responsible for assisting the professor with devdopment of the 
course and with on-camera presentation of the material, for maintaining on-going 
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CQoununicatton with the Teaching Partners, and few assuring tlmdly return of 
matetlals submitted to OSU for grading. The prodtica'-dtrector for the coitrse fMs. 
Lisa AllenI and the other professional staff at Educational Television Sendees on 
the OSU campus have the responsibility for the technical aspects of commercial- 
quaMty broadcasts during the semester'. An 800 toU-li«e telephone number makes 
it easy for students. Teaching Partners, and other Interested persons to contact the 
AP American Government by Satellite office on a 24 hour basis. 
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(a> Ei^CTRONic EQuiramrr mot FAdrjms^ 

1. a satellite receiving system Tdlah") similar to that used by many homeowners 

2. a color television monfti^ fat least 25" diagonal) 

3. a videotape player/recorder to tape broadcasts for later review 

4. a quiet classroom, free from other distractions, in which the students may 
participate in the course on a Tlve" basis on Mondays* Wednesdays, and FWd£^ 

5. a telephone In the classrcMjm so that students can place calls during the live 
broadcasts (a speakeq^one Is preferred) 

6. adequate seating and desk/tahie space for each sturl^nt to take extensive class 
notes during the live broadcasts 

7. JOPTfOMALl one or more personal ctHnputers (IBM or Apple) in the classroom on 
which students may use the software available from the publisher for review and 
pracUce quesdons ICheck with Harper and Row for additional details about the 
computer software which may be obtained directly from the publisher.) 
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l.PtteaiyTsatbcn*: Se^OMoa Biiato. P«e*ldi. and KjMltsfcy 

aatfaaSamiBBiaiHariM-afBiRaw. i^0-q6-O40»>7-9 
Onto from.- "^V'^Ci^^^PxmsbtTB Phone: (212)207-7000 
New York NY 10023 

Suppkmoita) nwtcrtals avBllal^ ,a 

IHaipcr and Rw. 19^ ISBN O-0ft.3«W24"l 

one copy for each «udmt 

a ElowfU auOsOilJlJlt Uo accompany Ameno«n n^yr^^ 
IHaiper and How. ige^ ISBa7a«J^4l91^^ 

■ my copy forTE^HTwr, pabttmpb ^,y* 

CgngrysiwM Qn a ncrhr WfrWv Rrmn lannuaj subscnpuon $,7000 

dlsifict at ^pKtBl mSuced rale f«- this cotinsc I 
Order from: ff«f«;^?^^ Inc. Phone: fsooj 432 2250, «t, 

1414 22nd SUrrt, N.W. 
Washir^on, D.C. 20037 

- ow subscription per jJa^. besinnii^ as early in acadcmfc 

year aa possible lo buUd a reference set for atudenla in the 
spnnf* 

5. The United Stntt^ rmvfm pgnt M«.in p| _ 
and the »2i.Q0 
6- CwigresmftHfll mirrim ^^^^^ 

Order both books from: 

Superintendent of Documents Phone: |202) 783 .32'U4 
U.S. Ckjvemment Prtntli^ Oifke 
Washin^fton, D C. 20402 

' one copy of each book per claMs 
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From time to time* the AP iUneitc^ Govemmrat by Satellite office will mail 
supplementary Items to the sdnocOs {no charge from OSU) to be duidtcated and 
distributed to the students in the course. Included on the next three pa^ of this 
Guidebook is a sample of such materlal-an edited ven^on <rf the United States 
Supreme Court's opinion in Brown v. Board ctf Educatjon {1954), 
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Brown v. Board of Education 
(1954) 

Mr Cbtef Justice Wan^ ddlvmd the t^Uikm ti Ihe Court. 

TtH!sccas«comi!U>us&TO -jwy 
itwfrom^ifcmtointhisconsoiklatedqilnkm. »^i|"«u«ijummc» 

^gw^ttm, |Dtfinimral ^fcmsy, etc who EM tte a»e--tte "olfonMr fa tte cawT tSe 



In each of 0»p mtaore of tJ» Jfc«ni race, tlwmi^ il«ar 1^ mOTsentaUwa. sedc the aki of 
baste^ In each tastaiKe. thry haw be' n dented adinlsston to 
dej^ the iriatatU&orthe equal pretecuonofthetews,^ 

„ J^.^^?kL JheDelaware ease, a lhrce-jud«c federal dtotrtrt court denied leltef to the 
ptaWlfib uirfCT the so-called -separate but equar doctitae an«^^ 
Fo^isan. Ui«lerihatdoctiine,equateyrftTBatBwrtteac«»dedwhentl»rac^ 

f» .^rt,. ^ Pl*"*^ adhered to thai dqctjtoe. Init oniered that the plak^ be atfanltted 
to the whttc schools b^rause rftheir superlortly to the Negm schopja ^"""^ " aurainea 

The Ptolnufls comend that ssregated public schools are ntrt "equal- and cannot be romle "rmal - 

S^^f.f!!^^^^*""'^!?"*'""'^'^'^ tookjumdtctton. AisumemwasheanJtathe 1952 
Term, and reaisunwnt was heard this Term on certain quesUom impounded by the Court. 

Reai^OTcnt was Jaisely devolcd totheclrcunistancessuiTOurallngthe Bd««flionirftheF*mrteenth 
Ani«,Anent in 1868. K covered «d«u8tlvrly crmsldeiatum J^lhe SStnm^ 

andoppoittiUsoTtheAraeirfraent. TT>la dtecusshw and our own inv»tttHt«on convini* m ^ 
SiT^ ^ cast some lighl . It fs not enough to resolve the problem with which we are* 

Si.ilJrf. 51^'''*''^"*'^ The mnct mid proponents of the post-WarAmaidroems 
i^n^e^^T"?^T toremoveaU legal disltncltons among "all pe«Wbon. or naturatoed 
i*^ "PP"?*^'*- J"« certainly, were antagonistic to both the letter and 

„n!^i ^^^^^"1°^*" "'"^ '^"^ "^«^ «^«^ What othere in 

I onsress and theslateltgtelatureshad In niliidcannol be detennlned with any degree of certainty. 

^additional reason for the Inconclusive nature (rf the Amendments hbtoxy. with respect to 
^^"f^*" • *^ '!!*■ f^'"* °^ ^"^^ education al thai time. In the South, the momneni 
7J^, ^<ri^"'" ""PP""*''! »^ S^n'-'^l taxation, had nol vrl taken hold. Educalton 

uf wl.«r .hOdren was largely in the hands of prtrale Rnmps. Education of Nejjroes was abnost 
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iHmoii^ent^fflid practical ^f4'Uier»:e were ^«r^ Ui lact, any cdacaUanoT Negroes was 
forhufeitn taw In s«ai» states. Tb^, tn co4n»t. many N^snm havr achtemt outstanang 
si^cesstotbeaitaa«lscicnf»89wrflBslnthetni^ztt^ IllstnieUial 
lyMlc cducgtttoia ttbctiniettft^Amm^^ 

ctmtojhanTOsusu^niito^^ anron to niro! anw tlw scIkk^ 

termjwTO Imi U»«e momhs a year tn many st^es; and oCinjmlsoiy att^idance was virtually 
^mtaaiwt Asacosttcqume.ttlanoiaufiaMqgUsaltJtavslioukibeM 
FoistetQth AmendBU3U lYlatii^ to to ttiAtsnieil cH^ on pulrite cdtic^lost 

tel^ flm (^9cs In tMs Cmut construti^ the Fmotecmh Anratmcnl. deckled stat^ after Its 
ai^spUon. U« Onm tiiteii»ieied H to pnwciflMng an state &nposcd discrtamat&ms ^Jnsl iht 
N^mx, "nwdortiteritf 'Separate bmw|ual-«Miiot mate flaappem^ 
l896tntlicc»scofPfes^v. F«i|ii«m...tiii^o^^ Ameiican 
aiurt*hTOblMiTdwabthe«fc«tmctoow iOsidr JustteeWamnth^imnjnls 

sJ« <ar&er ca9K» (katmg wfth educaticm. none of wblcb ptcacnted the question of whether the 
secrete but equaT doctrti^wasapjMxqHtetelnpubUccducatfewatthegraitesd^ 
tevri. He »»s on to i»tc that to the iwremiy «^ 

w^s^b^tothf 8tudei^ha«vbeena}u8lIzedoraneto Ourdedaton. 
thmfore. canm>i turn on merely a am^mrtson of these tangible fmm to the Nqjip and while 
i^ioois In each off the casesk We nn^ Ujok tested to the effect irfaegregatJUm ttsctf on pubhc 
educattcm. 

^ "^"^ *^ ^« ^ Aror^at was 

sift^tM^WTO^^ Wfn»"»l«»tw^P«hticcducatlon 
to the ugmoritsfiiD<fcvclojmiem and Its prescm place to America OnJy 
tothtewaycanab^ 
jmnectton of the Tawa 

Tofiay. education la pcihaps the most toiportanl function of state and local tovemnicnts. 
Ccmputeoiy school attendance tows and the Wrtal expenditures for education \xAh ctenwnstmie 
mir recqtnltton of the troportanrc of cducalKm to our democratic soctely. K is required to the 
periiBtn^trfour most basse pubU^ Ills the 

vto^ foundation of ^dtteenshlp. TWay to a p/tnclpal tnslninicm to awakcntofl the child to 
cutturaJ valws, to pirpsrlng htm fw later pn^es^onaH tiBlntog. and to hetpm htm to adtust 
nonn^b^ohlsrnvtmnraem to tJwsetteys.ti is douMful that anychild may i^sonably be expected 
to swxeed to life if he is dcnM the opportunity of an education. Such an c^pc»tunlty , where the 
state has undertaken to provide it, to a r^t which must be made available on equal tenns. 

We con» then to the question preseniedt Docs segregation irfchildfen to public schools solely on 
Utfbaste of race, even thouiPi the physic^ fecUllles and other ^tanjjible-* faclors may be equal, 
the children of the nUnortty group of equal cdi«!at tonal opport«nllie»? Wc believe lliat if 

lAfter a brief discussion of earlier cases dcaltoft with higher education and ihc inlan^flbk burdens 
^^^^ Chief Justice returned to the public schools I To separate than fthe mlnortly 

chJ^n|fn?roolhcrB<tf»totilar^eandqualtffcatfons solely becauseofthefr 
of ^rtortty as tottttlr status to the community that may a3ert their hearts and minds to a way 
unllfcc^ew to be undone. * ♦ • mhls flndu^ is amply supported by modem Ipsycholailcall 
authortty. Any lar^afte to Plessy v. FeiUuson contrary to this ftodlng Is rejcdcd. 

WecoiKlude that tothe Held of public education the doctrtne of ''scpamt equal" has no place 
Separate educational facDtttes are toheremly unequal Therefore, we hold that the pt^mties and 
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oOiCTSStoilariy i^uated to 

ixa^m^ a. deprived of the equal fwxHcctton of ttie laws guaranteed by the FDuTteenlh 
Araei^EraBttt, fn«Chhf Justic«amchrfedlhe<^ilnionl^not^ 

oUw con^uttona' gmmds to challenge sdiocri sesr^aumi. and the Court mdmd theattomcys 
toirtiTO the ficdtowti^ycarto present furthcrafi^^ 
should be topfementrd Uuvugh the kiwrr couitsj 

tt 18 so ordered. 
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AP American Govmment by Satdilte Is a coU^-levd intnxltictoiy polftfcal 
science course doling with governmml ami pcflttk^s in the United ^tes. The pa<^ 
of instruction, dqith of nmti^lal, and parfonnance kv^ expected of the students 
wm be similar to that found In the Introductoiy course {POLSC 1013, American 
GovemiKnt) at C^Iahoma State UnlveiBlty. Students will be expected to keep 
cunrent with development m the national political scene and r^ate these develop- 
ments to materials in their tacts and the televised lectUT^. Congt^gssional 
Quarterly Wee^y Report is required fnr this puqwsp ami we recommend that it 
beocmie a p^manent additlcm to your sdioors litHaty following omipletffm of the 
course this semester. 

The comsc is designed to be a flve-day-a-week class. There wHI be three 
pfesentatlons each week by satelU^ (on Mtmdays. Wednesdays, and Ftidays) . New 
material will be i»iesented in each of the satellite broadcasts, and it is Important 
that these be viewed on a Tive" basis. Student mteraction via the toll-free 800 
telephone line will t>e encouraged througliout the live bmadcosts-as well as at 
other times during the day. 

Quizzes and examinations will be prepared at Oklahoma State University and 
mailed to the Teaching Rartner. These qu^sEcs and examinations will be adminl- 
stered by the Teaching Partner on Tuesdays Icvpiy other we^. and the professor 
wUl discuss tlie correct answers with the students in the Wednesday televised 
session -so that feedback wiU be immediate and so that if necessaiy. the students 
can raise questions about the items on the i^ulzees and examinations as soon as 
possible after their admf itistratlon. The Teaching Partners will be responsible for 
grading the objective items, while theessay Itemii -vilJ be mailed to OSU for grading. 
Because anyone with a satellite receiver can tune in on the video signal of AP 
American Government by Satellite, we must assume that the quiz or examination 
Items wi^! lecome public knowledge as soon as these Items are discussed during 
the Wednesday broadcasts. 

The teaching staff at OSU will indicate the examination and course grades which 
the students would have received In a college-level course, using the crtteria 
contained in the course syllabus. The final high school grade recorded for the 
student^s AP course in high school remains the premijative of the Teaching Partner. 

Because many of the students participating In AP American Government by 
Satellite will t>e Interested in taking the Advanced Hacement examination offered 
by the CoUege Board, care has been taken to Incorporate detailed coverage of the 
fl^'e areas covered on that examlnaUon: ronstitutional underpinnings of United 
Stat<»s government, politlca! N'liefs and be;^viors. political parties and interest 
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grmqis. institiitloi^ and p^qr processes c^nattoial govcnimcnt, aiKl ctvU rtghts 
anddvUlibaues. llic expanded coarecsyUabi^fiwjnKlki the ne« 
CiUddxicdt provides a d^ by^ sd^ute of topics fior the aa^te terodcasts 
alcHig with brltf stot^i^ts of lemning <d>jectlim cm a wecMy basis. 

10 be success in thte course, students must team to assiinllate material fiom 

vartous mutccs. An essential toed In this process Is fte dtvriqjOTcnt ctf a 

personaUmi written course outllTOl^eadi student With the asslstamecf the 

TeachlnsPtotner, It is anticipated that stwtentswlBu^atlMstapcntteiofthe 

TUesd^ orThura«l^y dass period ea<ft week dcvdo|tog their 

crfthccourse. fecauseofthelmpwtaree&ttaclwdtothlsrffortbytheAP American 

Govenunait by Satellite teaching staff at MU, ti» first class ses^on tqr satellite 

will drad wmi €3q)ectatlOTs to a coU^ course and the importance o 

course outline- along with 8<mje sugge^ona cm how to develop an efifecUve outline. 

It is suggested that Teaching Partners use the Study Guide avai*aWe ftom the 
puUlaher of the basic tortbook (HarperCollins) to gve practice quizzes In the weeks 
inwhichanactualqulzorexaminatlon^notcaitedformthecoursesyil^ This 
will help keep the students up-to-date, and i." wiU be an asset In th^ preparatton 
for the actual tjuizzes and examlnauons In the course, fln thc^ districts with 
computPiB «ivailab1e to the students for the course, ^fhrare is avaUabte from the 
publisher which contains test Items which may be used for practice quizzes and 
for indhiducil self-testing by the students,) 

Inaddittnn to uslnga portion of theTuesday and Thursday class periods for outline 
development, i»acace quizzes, and actual quizases and examinations, we sugj^t 
that students be encouraged to enter Into discussion (peihaps even structured 
debates) on current issues related to the subject matter under consideration. If the 
dlseusskm indicates a problem In terms of rtudent understanding of a particular 
concept or issue, the Teaching Partner shou d feel free to play back the video tape 
of the satellite program invoh^ d to help the students gain a better grasp of the 
material-or encourage them to call the AP Ck)vemment by Satellite office at OSU 
for addlUonal Information. 
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(y. EXRANDED COURSE SYLLAOTs) 

This sectkm oi the Guidebook pnM<tes an acpanded course syOabua for the 
Ttoching Raitner for AP American Gorommmt SatelUte. In addition to the 
infonnatlon contained m the students' course syllabus, this section includes 
weekly learning bfa^ectiws to lawlde the Teaching l^rtner with an overview of the 
instructional goals for the week. 

Come SylUbos for 
AP AMERICAN G0VERNBIE1IT BT SATmXIl E 

Ov, Sotefi U Bpnfflw. Or* - Hataltat Qeotty 

This is an inlroduclofy colteige-Icve) course about gov amuc i it and politics fri the Untted States. In 
most coQe^ and unlvrrsftles you will find such a course taught by the Deiwituscnt of PciUfeol 
Sdwicc. A nurober of coilegrs and universttlcs mjtJtre such a course for graduallmi, while many 
otho' lnstltuU£ms altow students to twc credit in the IntrDductoiy course hi Amertran govennnent 
andpoUtlcstobeusedtosat^apeftUmofthe jcquhnnenifcrcrtdit mihesoctal We 
hope that you wfJJ take the Advanced Placement cxamtnatlon offered thrm^ the College Boanl to 
qualify forcollegecredii, Wtehcrapartlrularcrftege<M^unh«rsityaoceptsAPcTedtt.andlKwrihat 
ciedlt may be counted toward ifcjjree requirements, fa? a matter decided by that insinulton-not by 
tl^ Cdl^e Board. 

The teachtf^ staff of AP American Govrmment by Satelltte and the T^chti^ Parti»r in your high 
schoo) will evaluate yD> r work aiul Indicate the ftrade you would have received If this were an actual 
coUc^ course, using ' nc crttcria given below. Vour final course grade in your hl^ achooJAP course 
remains the resqwnslbUlty of your Teaching Partner. 



Four Tuesday Short Qutezcj* (25 points each) 


100 points 


Three Tuesday Major Examinations UOO points e^ h) 


300 points 


Two Short Papers (75 points each) 


150 points 


Kina) Examination U 50 points) 


150 points 


TOTAL POINTS 


700 points 



Grades assigned at OSU will use the following scale: 630 700 - A: 560 629 =B; 490-559 = 0: 
420-4 ^ = D; 0-4 19 - F iwuhout ai^ "roundlr^" of grades). IJecause this is a college coutoc. there 
is no provtslon for ''extra credit" work. 

Four TUESnAY SHORT gUIZZES wtU given on the dates Indicated below. They will be objective 
tn nature ImuHipte-cholcc questions ami short-answer nems), and Ihey will ewer the topics 
indicated. 

Thiee TUESDAY MAJOR EXAfifilNATIONS will be given on the dates indicated below. They wtll 
combine olijertlvelmuUlple-rholcc) questions with one ormorpessavciueslfons. and they wtll cover 
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fOl of tte raatotal coineivd to th^ pci^ 

Tl»flMTmMTPAMttfflt»Atf fiimliiiari^ 1 tto s}»>tlM tw 

typcwrftten {or pivpared on a word ptoccsstng syston) andbeappnutixfit^fintrpi^^lmii; 
(8-1/2 liyir5>apcr,wft]»iitais^rotasertlincMxe Baehslotadtiitbe^Bss^iUsdcx^ 

^imit U» hlstoiy itftlR agBiqF. sta cuirrot raffs' cfike^ 

and this agoicya&cia the sttideiU^Bhtnies^ It kssi^^med that stutter contact Uieir 
agcodea ly tfflc|tfwgig or mail cariy to the gq^^ Inadi&tlcm. 
Coa^rcsamen «iid Senators may be able to provUle «!dttlon^ txtlonnatton abcmt tin i^ency 
stitec^ fay tLs ittudoit 

T 1icmo< »OgaO»TyAPggfcwfflbediicft>^^ HUapap&Bteukibr 
tyjiewmten (or pntpaivd (si a wcfd pmtssli^ syston) and be ^ ^uuU»Mtc^y atx p^ges Uix^ 
(8-1/2 by irimper.wfth inan^iK>lffli^ than one tndg. &achalialemffltoBtik)ctanissueof 
^^vrromcj^ pdtey and dteciaa ihe manner in which the federal goymmioil has been involved 
«tththei8»ttdtgt^t>*::pastytarJhcacthygtesofpolfflca1tme^ 

andtheatudei^^peisonal^sessniemof theacttvity<tftl»fedefi^ gamrnaaal, fThis paper may 
125^ make use cf tlw same infonnati<m used Ujt the first short paper, and the student should aal 
select a po&:yaxeamwhk^ the ^lency chosen fiM- the fhB^ paper la a m^o^ fact(»'.] 

The FINAL EXABOXATION wfl] coinbtne a limited number of objective Imuh^ choice) questions 
with one or two bmad essay questions covenng the course as a whole. 



WEEK 1 - GETTira BTAStTEDi 60V BASIC 9UESTKn«8 

IChaptor 1 & Chapter 2. pages i;, '^41 

'^e feafnmg ob)ecttves for Week i incluik understanding ttw pacing oS a college counse, Uie^ 
importance cC careful note-taldi^ tn class, and haw aiu! why an indlvfduall^-pTrpaiTd course 
outline is cssemial In ac^tkm. studems :^inikS be able to: (1) categortsse governmental systems 
on the basis of amcmnt c^miol over their cttlznis and on the basis of t)w r»ponslbti^ 
govcnuurnta) oSklals, explain why the United Slates is catcgorted m being a hroited democracy, 
and place the g^ATrnn^maJs^fsecnid' the Un^ Slates tnwortdcc^ 

views of human nature lead to difierent types ofgo vemmcnU J sryslems: ei]dmn the Brmsh 
origins of our consattitlonal-Segal structure, the role i^ayed by wmten documents (ctdonla) I 
charters^ i^e constttutlona. and the Articles f^Confedemtlon) mthr nati^ 
(41 indicate the dlfidcuh/^of gcvcmmem undrr the ArtlclesofConf^erat ton which led to thecallmg 
iyOf the Constitutional Cm^vention in Philadelphia. ^ 

aioBday, JamatyT-Wbat AmlDplngHeie? Soceeaa in a Ca(Bqfe C^oniae 
The Pacing of a College Course 
Learning as an AduH-arKl Assumir^ Responslbiltty 
Reading a Collc^level Text 
Tald;^ Class Noftcs 

Asking, Asking. Asking IDont Be Afraid to Ask Questloas!?!) 
I>eveloplng Vour Course Outline -UfeKne 
Periodic Reviews on yoiir CXvn 

Wednesday. Janoaiy 8 - Aiaii]i»ptl0ss Abont Human lUtttre and the Reanttinf 

Syitemi at Oovomment 

Mday, Jannaiy 1 1 - Histortctl Background £or the Constitutionml Convention 

Al^ Aiurrtcan Government by Sateliitr Pa^ IS 



1?6 
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vena -tbb basic wlbs 09^ TBsoAiae; rax vs. c msmtm sm 

lOiapter 2. pasts 45-54 and Chapters) 



fltx kanring cS^ectives fwr Week 2 ^H^itnte to: |l) desofbe fe^um of thc^ 

Canstmmimtndudtngscparallcmt^pcm^ BadwSaostty 

fKinatto of the mtkmal fwmmient: i;^ eq)^ 
ain g»ied aiKl<^eg<«tzetl^:^ame«tociitetliufl 

dfflCTia systems of dlvtston cf gofweniinwital poweis fun^iy sy^tetn, confedtaHtton, and feiteBl 
systmi); and(5llIhigtTatehwthCttutl>«1^yrft^ 

beentQcreasedtnthc2CHhcentti2y--e^iecla3Qybyfia^ pMe: Tluto^hout the setroster 

tl:^ ^tHtem wm be ciqiected to f>e aide to iBitslmte pr^^ 

'^arattng teammg objecuve** nssunwd to be bichided In ea.*h of the sets of wee U)r teaming 
\^jectlves which iWtow in tbls exparalcd nwree syilabu&I 



Moi^^. Jamiair 14 * Ker Element* ^tHe United ^ate* Convtitnllm 
WedsMsdsy, JAsnaiy 16 - Amendlnf the Convtltntlon 



WEEX3' TB^ mST BSAI9CB 

IChapter 12| 

^Tht teaming ot>)ecttvcs for Wctk 3 include being f^le to: W ghr the con^Uuttonal quaMHratlcms^ 
for membosh^ tn the House of Represet^tlves and the Senate: 121 locate in the Constit ution ami 
explam major powers of Congress: f3l fdeatl!>' the key leadership jxKiltions in each house of 
CongTO s and explain how these leadera arc seI«Med; explain the tmportance of cor^nrsstonal 
committees m the t^talathre process; 151 explain the Wfaidngs of the sntfcolty sjrslem; f6| outhne 
the stej» tn the process by w^lch a l>ill becomes a law; and 17) indicate the importance of the House 

\,Rulc8 Com.nttlee and the role of the filibuster tn tlic Senate. 



Monday, Janiiair 21 



YcmCant Ten ttic Hayers Without m Sc ojccard ; Hembenof 
the House and S«iate 



fQt^ 91, over weeks i and 2. to be piwen fri ctoss on Tuesday, January 22J 

Wediiesdiqr. Janoary 33 - The S^etnre of Congrcmhmal Power 

Analysis of Quiz #1 at beginning of troadcast 

Mday. Janoaiy 35 - From BUI to tmwi The L^tilatlve steeptebaae 



AT Amnlrafi Oovrmmerjl by S^teUlt^ Paf^ J 9 
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i^^^J^^^^^J'^^^'^^'"^^^^ locate -1 tte ConsmudMiaS 
^fim^ or tte PiTsatent as Conm>awlfr.ln-Chief: (6} diecias kcw dtflfe^^To^ 



WMaMdajr. Jumur SO - Conffifitt «lt& (;aiifKt» 

nM^.Fclminrl -neiitosinuIitjroffiwhcsMeiit: OonftKMllr Matter Vho 

Sto In the Oval OfBce? 



,7 



V^S - TBB rEDSRiU. mmEMKSRACnr: WHO'S DV CRABGB H»EB7 
[Chapter 14J r 

the way the tmn cunmtly ts used in e^yS^ 

»L^^«?SrL^^f^ 'intatcnded rans«,u«ce irf makfa^ the tm^««y less 
^pM^to the ttanooatlc process: discoss the rek: of the fedeiJUcp^CTSS 

^^^^roqftenlbnnedlyewcuttve-branch agencies. coi^ttu- j 

BStatfa^, ramiaiy « - i» 'TBimatieracjr" a Mity Wonl? 

lExxmHH.overtreekslthrviigh'i to be g'ven m ciass m n<esdny. F^bntary SI 

WeAMiMtar . r^^ntmry 8 - Fedenl K-gtdttoiy AgearicK aUnl-Oovemmenta la Action 

Analysts of Exam p\ m beginning of breadcatf "^^-w •» 

FWday. reteuBiy 8 - BHtendag tlw amcancnu 



AP Ani«tran CovemmMit by SotelUlr Pajfc 20 
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WEEK 6 - THE rESfiRAL JTOICIART! THE AAIfC^StTOS BRAIVCH? 

^etearidi^Dl^cctfvi»feWcck6tm;Iiid€bc!i«a!^ U) locate in the Constfiution and explain^ 
the liQsic pcjwOT (tf the IrdesBl Jttttoaiy; (21 ftesc^ 

ftf the IHetal Judkrlai^^ 13} descrfiic the c^ganisattaia] stn^ture taf the three tevela of gemral- 
juxisdictiimfiKferal courts; (4) exp^n the role played by Cc^^irss tn m«ll^^ the s^ra 
JtiTtadttrtioa of the federal jutUciai^^^ between courts of 

^olgbiBl JmisdlcUon and appeBate-Jurtadtction courla. ^ 

IfOBdair, riebnair 21 • Tlie Ftoim of Ji^i^ Hev^ 

VedneMUy, ftfbnwy IS - The Qifaidaatkm of tte Vtdml Jodldafy 

Mdaj. Fehmaiy 19 - How the FedcnU Court* Opeiaf e 



WEEK 7 - FUNDAaSENTAL CIVIL LIB^TIES 

iChapter 4. p^es 91 - 10S| 

/The learning objectives for Week 7 include being able to: Ul list the r^Rhts Included m the First^ 
Amendment and give practlcnJ e?ranip1es of these rl^pits: {2) explain the major doctrines which have 
tjecn utilized ljy the Sutaeme Court in the areas of the freedoros of ^leoch . prr^ and aasaiiblr* 
13} exp^ the dtfTerewr between the Estabttshment Clause and the Free E^cnrise Clause of the 
Flx^ Amendimsit with regard to rel^tts freedfmi; and (4) exptam 

Courts tnteipmatlon the Due Process Clause erf the Fourteenth Amendment tu selectively 
tncoiporate most of the pmvfsfons of the Bill of Rights and thcretjy hmlt state governments as well 
\as the national govenrment. 

Bioitdajr. F^nttiy ig . Constitotlooal RlghU aod LQiertlea: Aa OverHew 

iguiz $2, over weeks d and 6, to be Sfivm m dass Cit Tl^sdof/. F)ebmary W) 

Wednesday. Felmtavy 20 - Fteeitom of Speech* Prest. and Aateml)^ 

Anatysia of Quiz ff2 at t>eglnning of broadcast 

Fridair. Febroary 22 - Freedom of ReUji^on: EatabtMuaent and Free Exeiclae 



AI* A^nrrlrmi ClovrmRVfnt by Salrltitr 21 
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■ -yi BroMiiBm i.cinLi jmn i K8 (oiwniiB8M 

Kaiai>ter4,pi^ ID»-124i 

Voatf^r* Vi^nnijr as < Censtitatleiitf Ugbts irftt* ABcsssd 
VMnadar. Firimtaiy 37 - It Tbm SttOr • "nght to Mvi»7?- 
Fitaay, lUrcH 1 - Con»tltntlon«l Clvfl La>eitle« In f^pecttvts 



WEEK 9 - CIVIL RIQHTS AND THE STRDOOLK TOR EflUAWTY 

(Cttapffif $1 



CTo^h** U« supmnr Court ha, uUU«d the ^uafSrtcc^aK^^F^lSi 

^ta^ f«fe«l teglatetlon ha, deatt with pnMding g«^«,ualtty temlnoT^J^^r ^ 

Moatfqr, Blkrch « - The taherent Cwillkst Betweea Itteity and EqmUty 

/E«iin#2,OMWu«(?fcs 1 thwughe, lobegtuentndassWTue^inii.MmthS} 

Weflnecday. Haiclt 6 - The Hovcment Tmnid Raetal Equaoty 

Anal>>sts (tf Exam *2 at begmnii^ of broadcast 

rnUtf. Maicta 8 - other Dtsadvanta^ed Groap* 



THERE ARE NO BRQAPCASTg^ mn>m<i 
WEEK OF MARCH 11-1^ . 



AI* AnifTlcan Covemment by Satellite • Fagt 22 
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VBEX 10 - THB raWIBk THB PQUTlCiai^ MD TBS HUdBS W QOVBUamT 



Thel^rmi^olyecdmfiQrWe^ 10 ^idMe adbte to: (I) diactiss the diffimnM between 

capitatetJc, itortalWip,godcgi^^ 

TiOBi^bcnc tt ir i Pxigedfinmgogciiin^^ 

education* tann jHlee mii^xHta. etc.; ifesolbe semal types of ^mgatfee benefits* soi^t by 
groups lii^Ddb pTteatQsr 8ee)( to be left akne*' ty tlw gwelmuuU-giich is tbe Katfanal Rifle 
Asaodaticsi, the America n m#<4 wi^i Aitj Bn^^ f ^ w ^ ^tc; and f4) hem the ficeiktng ef "postttve" 

and '^Dc^^BdvcT benefits can lead to poUcy connct flnomg groups. 



liBitfSf, Htieh IS * Bow liaek SlmM Oovmarat Oo7 

W(Nliw4ey> lUftii 20 - Oovcnunentel la the noffm of "Vtaelttvie Bencllti r 

Mdoy. Mmth 23 - Ooromncntal PoHcy tn the ytomcf T fegiH^ B cncflti ^ 



IChc^emraral 11) 

'llie]earnii^cA)jeetlmifc»'W^llU)^^ |l)deancpdtti^&ieo3egsr:t2}es;^atn 
the different attitudes toward go vej immA hdd Ubeials and cons eivatKgs in the Utittcd ^ates; 
(d) exyJato the m^lioates tn AnKTf^ 11^^ 
(4) discuss and cvahiate the tevcl (tfpomtcal lovKi^^ 

the w^ys tn which individuals may pastieipate tn the pdtttca) process-im^gti^ finom engagti^ tn 
polftica} discussions to ho^h^g governmental ofi^, 

Mond^, Mueb 35 - Mattel Itedq^es la American P ema ei a c y 

ViBdttesday. Maveh 37 - FoUtlesI O^nloa: What Do m Know Aboot 
Polities'^ 

Analysis of Quiz 1^3 at bcginntng of tm>adca^ 
Priday, March 29 - Polltieal Partielpttioxi: Why Bother? 



AP American Covrmmfnl by SaieUitr Pa^ 23 
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VER u - FourncAL sfioBts 

{Cliapteni 8 and Q 

ite le aning <Agcctiggfl forWcdt 12 tekide abk to: fir^^ lemd ^Iflgu^ bcti9^m\ 
Ancilcangiytniingit^qyrtwai^ 

V garty ^^gten»"<a»>p ai^, two-^wty, and mtdtl-party ^ystena ^ 



Monday. Apifl 1 - Pafliteal Xntm^ Qimp* 
Wednfisdty. AprU 3 - PoUUcal Partly 



WfiKS IS * WTDIO AND NATICmAL EtECnOHB 

H3tapter lo and ^ Etegttoi Stfpri»7Mtl 

of U^ctectflTHl col^ for selecting the Prcsictent and Vice Pnrstdcnt; discim the process by 
wh^ ro^or partlca mmttrime ca«!idmc« far the picsatecy: d!^^ 
d^advanta^ and strata typlK^ frfBraooatic and l^b^ 

financii^ of the inwJdenttel dttXiiOT; airf taqjlaln the lua^^ 
l^with lizard to mcmbei9 of the House d' Repns^^ 



Hoi^l^* A|»il 8 > The Omi lUm Seehtng tito Fiealdea»y 

Wedneadcy. 10 - Ite Qs«at Him fcmtbiaeiQ 
Analysis of Exam #3 at t>^lnnliig oTbroadcast 

Vtiday, ApfU 13 - UgltiaHT g Eteetloiia: Rimning for the Bonte and the Senate 



VBEK 14 - Q0VER2OIENT AMD FUBUC FCHJCT 
iChapteTB 16 aiKi 20) 

4he teanung cctlves for Week 14 include bchig able to: It) identify the key adora in the public^ 
pollqrim«8a; (2) discuss the j^thv pc^^ 

hi tonuench^ pubtoc poUcy; f3) discuss key elements of fmviffi and defense polfcy in Ught <rf 
changu^ wDrid condmons; and (4) rfenmn^tc that Ibre^ 

^fijCy analyzed without placing them in the context of danesUc polfcy In the United States. 1 
Monday, April ts - CSorexnmiit and Pn!^ I^lley to Cleneral 
Wedneaday, April 17 * Fn^dgn and l>e£eii«e IMdtelea p^ait Q 
Friday. April 19 - FoteigB and B«fenae FoUetea fPart IQ 



AP Amertean Govrmmejit by Satellite - ftigc 24 
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iB-QansamavTMS^uaHSTi or tazmwi ahd bcchosidc 

{Oiaptos 17 and 181 

/ite teaming (^sfccttvtatew^ 19 Sodudeteti^gaUeto: flJdlsc«»Uieftdci^gomiuiient^^ 
^xMfixigJiy taxporlBiA td^ 
fedtaiaini^gctaiy process; 13] eiplatoO^ 

Wt^nmdMf.ApmM^ iM^a, OeBdtaUl 

Analysts of Quiz #4 at beginning «tf brmlce»t 

Mdej, 28 mien U m Twm not m Tax? 



VEBK 16 - COURSB SfOBiMX AND CONCLUSION 

/The Iwi^ ol^ecUiw for Week 18 indudt bdng able to: 1 1) complete Uw student's toittytduaT^ 
courv ouUtac far AP Anwtean Oovernmem by SateDtte; |2) syiHIwsSee msUrtal from the televised 
class aesaiaiis, tcatlboc^ and itsomre matoials a roeanbigful whole; (31 disctiu the to|^ of 
Anmlean gpvemznent tn the oMxsxi of the five aivas wmA on the Advanced Plaoaneni 
cxa mma ttan In United ^atcs Gomnment and Pc^ttJcs-constttutional undeiplBnlE^ of United 
States government, political beliefs and bchavtors. poBUcal parties and interest g)nmps. institu- 

^^t^ons and pc^lcy processes of national govemmenU and cMl n0tt» and civil liberties. ^ 

Woaday, April 29 - Comse Snmaaiy (Put U 
WMnetday* SSay l ' Coarse Stunmaiy lP»ft W 

tFtnal Exanunattort over enttnp course, to be gioen M doss m Thursday. May 2/ 
Frldsy. May 3 * Anatysts of Final E^iinUnallon 



AJ* Am^r^ran CovrrnrrK-ni by SatrUltr Vh^^ 25 
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^VL SAMPLB QPIZ AND EXAMOUmOS PKMS ) 

lliis section <^ tte GuidelxiQk presents que^i^ 

fnAPAn^rtcanGovemmmtfaySatdbte. Tliequ^fans are based on two sample 
pn>gmm vld eo tapes whti!h are available frmn the ASTS CMtx at C&Iahoma State 
Untver^ty. inor more Iniimnatlra atxmt these t^xs, please ca^ 

^: 1^ feeo^ ratted a ioci id ui a u to the Unified States Cra^utlDii ikalt with: W flex 
year-okl vote; 0^ UmSting the Presicknt to two terms of m pW^tng the poll tax. 

2. Which of the folkwtqg has Jffll been a type trf* oHSstihitton^ ames^taent mt$Skd tn the 
INvcnUeUi Oenhuy; W mmdOA the power of the imitenal fl i wtj imif itt - fl^ i>«pmcftrifl ^K* 
frf'lndt9fthiate;{acxffTecttf^leaiiiica}fl^ (P) g»p^^ \ht powfr of the 
^tcslyamttli^tl«pCT»crofthcn^iqoal g D vej i m ic u^ 

3. Which of the foBowing conit^natlon ofcrosUtullmia) ptroposal ami raftffication mrtlsxis has 
been used nsstfiequentiy: lA) proposal l]y 2^3 vole of berth hmises of Co^reasaiidratllkalto 
1^ the feglstettircs of the ^ates: pniposa] bsr 2/3 %n(tfe In both hoii9^ 

fBtilication by ^»«!ial ammiU<ms to 3/4 itf the smtea K:? pi^^ 

Iq^ C<mgresa in it^wnse to petltkma Ihjm ^^«ns of 2/^ 

1«glslatuir8d'3/4 of the^ates: ID) pn>pcsaJbya^>«aal«aw^^ 

to petlllMis fintm legistetiiTes of 2/3 the stmes ^ latiOc^km 

the ^Btes; {E} ncmc ofthe above, because the comt^tiQRS t»l£c^ed to "A" an^ 

an equal number of ttoics, 

4. The hniwtance of the Untied States Supnenw; Court's (k£lakm to Brown v Bagyd of Erincattep 
(1934) concema: W desrsrrgallon crflhe puWlc ^^hool^; TO the prUtci^ of tme-pereon. one-vote: 
(aabeohitefreedomofspeec^ai^press: P) abmtton itghts; C£)lnval!datfim of the federal tDctme 



5. T^*'scpaiate but e<piardocirtoc used to tia past by the Suprein Court dcattt^ 

aid approprtallons to conmiunist and nonKMcimmiist nattons; IB) segregatton by race which was 

n^trcd law: (C) sex educate ofbt^ and gtris to pubUc school; fD) 

for Democrats and Republican candidates for Congress; (E) tlw principle of one-pcraon. cne-volc. 

8. Which of the followli^ Judicial remedy may be used 1^ a fcdcfal dlstrtct coiwt Judge to 
disniantleanunconstltutltmalpatternofriKialdlscitoTira Wbustranspor- 
tatlon of students: |B) reass^mnent rfteaclwre; ia redrawn^ sehorf altcndanct rones wtthto a 
sdiool districl; (D) rwiulrti^ the school boanj lo tnjpJcmcnt new taxes to nay for desesimsatton 
j-Jlbrts;reyaU of the above. t™ 

: Discuss the pmrss by wh ich t he Consttt u Uon of the United &ales nay be amended, todudH^l 
oolh the proposal and nitlflcattiHi stajs^cs. and then imlicate four catcgortes irf arocnitacnts white 
givtnii an example of each and explatoln^j why ymir example belongs to this particular cateijoiy. 

a Discuss the irspecttvp roles of the Supreme Court and Congress to the movetncnt towanS racial 
equality to the United States to the 2CHh Cenlury. and explato wl^ the Supreme Court was ablr 
to outlaw public school scgnpgation In 1 954 while Ccai^ress was not able to pass a major cMl rtflhts 
law to the 20th Century unUl 1964 ^ -r»- 



AP Aiwrtr^ Oovrmmr nl by Satrllitc pa^ 26 
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The tttamlnatlon by ^rtUch students iccetvc Advanced Baccment credit fiwrUrdted 
StotesCtownnient and PtoUtlcs Is administered the ^ APcredltte 
IXQt earned by perfonnance on the examinations admintstcred by the TeacMi^ 
partner in AP American Govemmait by Satdlltc . 

We stronghr recommend that the Teaching Fartner contact the schocd prlmdpal to 
be certain that the school has returned the "Advani^J Racement Rartldi«tlQn 
Fom** to the CoUegc Board Office-^ that It wm be returned no later than 

ofi^rU. 

We also encourage you to contact the College Board as soon as possttrfe to receive 
Ihe Information booklets about the AP examination in United States GovemmGit 
and PoUtlf^. 

For additional InformaUon about the CoKege Board's AP examinations, contact: 

AP Services 
RO. Box 6671 
Princeton, W 08541-6671 

1215) 750-8300 



AI» Amcrttan OtHrmmefil by SatrUllr 27 
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Mind Exixnsiqn Univkbsity. 
ii« »_ ■W'nv ff. mi. 

HON. Edwabd M. Kennesv, 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 
U.S. Senate. 

mwAington, DC 20510-Sm. 

^^fii^*^ Kennedy: Thank you. Senator Kennedy, for the opportunity to ad- 
^l^T'^xI^. fo"owins my testimony concerning the Star 
&lK»l8 project before the Subcommittee on Arts, Education and Hum^itles. We 
greatly apfMWiate the opportunity to Bha>« our experiences and thouSto S d^ 
tance educauon with you and the Committee. mougnw on ais- 

s^wSsrs/"''"' ""'^ *" '»•"'"■' •» .t »i 

^«*«'«» «lucation, and the experience of TI-IN. our partner 
m the dehvery of secondary school classes and one (Ttbe firet Star &hool Wi«t 
rB^nte, do^ support the prem«e that the donaUon of eqI?pS Tr^hSS 
SSj^n^^^^^JtcSir' ^^"^ °' ^^"^ wideT'application of distal 
^^^^^^;J^^^ acc^iWe d«tribution systems are al.*ady in 
TOwSfifnd^ fern^Tl™ * advantage of distance education in- 

TwSi^S* for the programming, or software, not the hanlware. 
ul^^r*^, projects have demonstrated that giving equipment and pro- 

KnT?.f^ Fa^^tSti ^ M^IT long-temTadS irfdi^taS™ 
ration servicses. For example, the TI-IN United Star Network Project included Tl- 

^lo^n/*'-!^ enterprise which donated over 8 humlml hW« S S De- 

^ T ^°'}«'^rm use of Staff Development. 

sit ^?h"'CipI![E"°i*«', Network .u^ Starlchook' funding to equip 31« 
^kL 1 f ''^^ ^ provided satellite-receiving equipment at no 

^^^nrlViir' f^^^°°^.^^^ ^'"'^^ ^ thelquipnient packuje 
KS^iin^r^ Ti^ was free. Other schools took the free equipment but^ad no 
su^ooSir Tifi ^-l*^" Plana Once again, most schools haddifcully financiaUy 
m5S *° distance learning activities after the funding 

m3IiralK'pnt.?v ™fii!f if*; «l"iP™Fnt by private enterprise or a telwom- 
Tmnl- i^^^L 'I^^RS?' potential sites for distance education. For ex- 

i^tuf^f ^'"^ ^"I^^'^^""' '"dustiy initiati^to S*e cabfe 
S^hv^flhi -n? accredited middle and secondary school in the country 

nS^n^ 2fur?.n„^?^^ tremendous and accessible video pathway for deliver- 
^c«!Si^Jv ^ " Pjogrammmg and other forms of instructional television. 
Accopdmgly. we would recommend that the Committee assign a priority to Star 

t^o^'^l^'"^"'l*^l*- ^''-'h"^ the developTem of SSn?e^S 

"^'^ stimulate the creation of additional diBte^^uSon 
tK ^"^ ^ financially-troubled schools to pay more modest sums to utS 

lea^rnlSf ^ '""^ involvement by cable companies in distance 

t«trS^df^Son2r"'KT'"'^"* ^"P'"'^ ^^'^ '^"^''^ industry's commitment 
itL^J f cable prc«Tamming to America's schools would serve as an 

f ^'^^ ^^^^ ^" '^^ Classroom initiative h would pli^bL vitofl! 

^'IST""^ ^''^ 'i^^^^ P"**^*" "^^^^^l^- Hke ME/U. that are 

,1^'*^**** *° farrymg educational pn^ramming. 

oDero^to«,'fhnrH¥!nl" ^Jli>lf^ 'J''' onfy programming network available to cable 
operators that ofTers accredited distance education profirams for schools Hut rnZnZ 

SnS'^rrZw ^ There a^mS;^ Than iS^atL^S^^T^^ 

^ at the present time and the average cable system hasfewer 

^ ""^^ accommodate local broadcast and acce^ chan 
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©ducatiun networks like oure In so doing, t hey are becoming the faciliUitor» for dis- 
tance education in their communities. . J ^ *i 

The current Cwigrcss has several bills concerning the cable industry currenuy 
under consideration. None of them takes into accwint the inv^troent Uiat cable ^ 
emtora have made in providing cable service to schools. And none of ttiem t^es 
into account tlte investment that caWe prc^fram networks have made m acquiniWj 
pfoduciM and delivering instructiwial or distance educatitm pn«rains. 1 wouki 
strongly urge this Cmnmittee to take die lead in recopiring the cable mduatry for 
its commitment and encourage it to more ftilly utilize its potential, through the allo- 
cation of fedemlly-mandated channels for distance learning. . > . 

3 You mentioned in your testimony that all cable coropani^ have committed to 
i^rving every school by 1992. Do you think this will happen? Is there anything Con- 
gress should do to encourage this? Will cable companies charge schools for this serv- 
ice? If so, approximately what will the cost be? . . t * r *u 

A. At the present time, cable operators serving approximately 90 jwrpent fn the 
country's cable households participate in Cable In The Cla^room and have commit- 
ted to connect by December 1992 all of the accredited junior and high schools 
reached by their cable systems. The«e companies reprint virtually all of the coun- 
try's largest cable operators, and the ranks of Cable In The Cla^room membep con- 
tinue to grow. The Cable In The Qassroom project also has mechanisms m place to 
confirm thai its goals are achieved. ^ , 

I want to underscore the fact that this rammitmenl represents free acxe^ to edu- 
cational prcgrammir.g for these schools. Cable operators do not charge schools for 
the pro^amming provided by their systems. Some cdble systems also provide inter^ 
nal wiring at sharply reduced costs to the schools, creating a elided circuit network 
for pn^amming that is produced by the ^udents themselves. In Mdition, m^^ny 
cable systems have donated video equipment and pay for prc^am guides and sup- 
port materials that can be utilized by teachers who incorporate instructioi'al pro- 
gramming into their existing curriculum. 

Through ME/U's afRIiation with TI-IN, cable operators now have the ability to 
also offer distance education to the schools they serve. The availability of these 
courses via a free cable connection eliminates the need for schools to invest in a 
more cratly iup to $15,00(1) television receive^nly TVRO) satellite antenna 

By sponsoring legislation that requires cable system operators to include distant 
education networks on their channel lineups, your committee, and the Senate as a 
whole, would ensure that the resources of this communications infrastructure were 
fully applied to the goal of broadening the reach of distance education. 

4 In your testimony, you mentioned that Jones Spacelink or the ME/U donates 
in-kind ser\'ices, like open channels, for educational u^. What m the nature of these 
donations, and their approHimate value? You also slated that you do not expect to 
be able to continue this indefinitely. If you are no longer able to donate these serv- 
icet. do you have any estimate of what the cost to a school would be to stay on 

A. As part of their local franchise agreements, and in accordance with the 19H4 
Cable Communications Policy Act, cable Of^rators ^t aside channels for public, edu- 
cational and government iPEll) programming. Although the channels are primarily 
utiliaied for locally provided * acce^ programming, the remaining intervals may be 
used for carrying program networks such as ME/U. In order to widen the availabil- 
ity of our distance education prtJgramming, we currently do not charge loml access 
organizations who carry our signal on educational access channels. However, once 
the channel capacities of cable systems increase, enabling the svstem ojwrotor to 
designate a channel for ME/D on a full-time basis, we expect to be carried directly 
by the system operator, who would reimburse our network a few cents per month 
per customer. SeWls would not be charged for carriage of ME/U; we would be i^rt 
of the complimentary package of cable programming they receive from their local 
system operator. ^ . . 

Our current policy of not chaming carriage fees to nonprofit access corporations 
amounts to an «*timat*^ $2 million per year. As part of Glenn Jones vision to 
'Mnke All America a SchmL " ME/U also has contributed $1 million to The Library 
vf I'ongress in order to establish ' The (llobal Ubrary Project." The project s objec- 
tlve is to revitalize interest in the resources of public libraries by creating informa- 
tive and entertaining television pn^ams concerning the treasure of the worlds 
great<»8t library. The Library of Congress. 

5. Do vou know what arrangements other cable companies have made with school 
districts^ What kind of a break, if any. are schools getting financiallv? I« there such 
a thing as an "educational rate'' like we have commercial or n^identiai rates for 
phone tiervicc? 
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A. I am not aware ol' any coble system in the country that chor««i a local sKrhouI 
for access to the educational pnwamming it carrier, Copyright restrictions preclude 
cable systefT, fnm offering free to public institutions ^me pn^rams, including 
those ofTere J by premium entertainn^nt channels, such as HBO, Showtime and The 
Disney Cba inel. But even these networks have prt^ams to encourage their utiliza- 
tion. Based upon the industry's commitment to provide educational prc^mming, 
as exemplifiiHl by Cable In The Classniom, I think it is reasonable to expect that 
local cable operators will contin-e to provide free cable service, including free main- 
tenance and free basic cable pri^ramming, to the ^hools they serve. 

8. What are the barriers that you see to increased use of telecommunications by 
the H:hool8? 

A. One ol the greatest obstacles we have faced has been the lack of knowWge 
among school personnel concerning the disUmce education resources that are nvail- 
able. This is particularly true with respect to knowledge about the potential applirn- 
tions of this new technology for broadening the curriculum they can offer their stu- 
dents and its role in providing staff development training for teachers- 

The members of this committee and vour colleagues in both the Senate and The 
House of Representatives could be very helpful to us in overcoming this barrier Bv 
sharing your knowledge about distance learning opportunities with your constitu- 
ents, through your aimmunications and during visits with educators, community 
leaders and other constituentii who are concerned about education, you ^vouJd help 
us to mcrease their awareness about this wonderful resource for lifelong learning. 

Our affiliates at TI-IN, who are routinely in contact with educators across the 
countT}\ have also experienced the need for greater support from government and 
education leadership for distance education. The relatively small number of school 
adminbtrators who have effectively Integrated distance learning into their arhools 
has done so by becoming personally i-ommitted to working with their teachers, stu- 
dents and parents, in order to optimize their atwptance and utilization of distance 
learn mg prc^rams. 

We have also heard from teachers and administrators atK)ut the need for greater 
pre^service trainmg for teachers on the methtxls for incorporating communications 
technolc^ into classroom instruction. ME/U and Penn State Univeraitv are cur- 
rently developing a Masters of Education Degree focusing on the application of edu- 
cotional technolc^y. which, combined with similar courses offered bv local lollegefs 
and universities, should help to overcome this obstacle 

As we discussed earlier funding for programs is also a niiyor barrier for greater 
use of distance education courses by schools. At the present time, there is inad- 
equate funding at the local, state and federal levels to fmter the developmerit of 
more distance education programs and ensure that thev can be available for modi^st 
enrollment fees. 

7. Does your technology lend itseif to any kind of individualized service delivery, 
for example could a particular child rcn-eive a signal from his or her classrtmm if 
they were homebound for a short p«'riod of time? 

A, One of the advantages of providing distance education programs via the 
medium of cable television is the potential to literally transform every living room 
into a classroom The graduate and undergraduate courses ofi'eri*d on MK/V are 
design videt>taped at the homes of our distance learners. We have also heard about 
a number of serandary school students who monitor college courses, on American 
n!f^^?^ example, in order to enhance what they are learning in school Rei-aust' 

u f If^*"^^ carried on cable, students who are hon>e-bound or m "home 
schools also have the opfwrtunity to monitor -or potentially to partjcifwite in the 
accredited stHrondary school roun«>s it f»fTer*J If a student does not have vlccc^ to 
cable television, or if their cable system dof»s not cnrrv ME/U, either the MhyV or 
the TMN signals may be acct>Hsed via TVRO siiteliit'e et^uipment We continue to 
hear from viewers who are monitoring our channel- and partidpattii^' in our tele- 
i^urs*^-in order to impn^ve their fikills. They include families thtit want to im- 
P^^y French m jtdvance of their summer travel to Eurojie. and ptn»ple like 

Kohin Pap^ms, who t<x>k courses on accounting to imprnve the management of her 
family business. 

I hope that my answers are helpful to you and the C^mimittee m fumlizinK the 
reauthon/atmn of lf>grslaticm for the Star Sih<K>)s pmject. Please* h*x xnv know il I 
may provide you with any luldttional inlbrnialiof^ 
Sincerf»ly. 

f^fi'siiirrif. 
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SciEMcE, EnucA'noN AND Transportation, 

May 11 mi. 

Hon. Edward M. Kennedy. 

Chairmap, Commiti^ on Labor and Human Resourve^ 
Washington, DC JOSIO-sm. 

Dear Mr Chairman: TTiank you for the opportunity to testify at the Hcfaring on 
tte aar Schools Aesfetance Prc^ram; it i» always gratiCying to know that our work 
is useftil. The information in this letter is provided in re»pw^ to your questions 
following the hearing. Please contact me if we can be helpful in any other way. 

Qa^tK>n I. How feasible is it to expand our use of the Star Schools technology to 
serve additional populations, like the illiterate, as Dr. Miller discussed? Will this de- 
tract from CHir efforts to serve students in grades can we really do both? 

There are many needs in education, and it is always pTOsible that succ^ful pro- 
grams will be handicapped by being expanded beyimd their capability, ftir experi- 
ence in preparing Linking for Ijeaming suggest that the gr^t capacity of telecom- 
munications techoolc^ does make possible program expnsion without diluting the 
principal ctojective^-delivering instruction to kids in scnooh More human resouiicra 
and more funding are required, however, to extend hours operation, r^ch new 
sites, build in additional use of technolc^ for delivery of pn^mming (e.g., hook- 
ing into the local cable systems), or explore use of computers and interactive tech- 
nmogi^ in the distant site. ^ c u i 

We believe it would be valuable and feasible to ex^iand the use of Star sschools 
technology to serve non-school learner populations, including homebound and dis- 
abled students, and youngsters in detention centers and in prisons. These non-school 
l^mer populations wtwTd benefit from pn^framming and activities that have al- 
ready he^n developed in the areas of mathematicst science and foreign languages. 
Existing systems that ^rve youngsters could aim serve adults in the community 
during non-school hours, offering a variety of parent education, adult education, and 
English as a Second Language Instruction, for example. 

Question 2. What are the ways you have found most effective in bringmg in the 
private sector? In very poor areas, there may not be businesses thriving and able to 
make these kind of contributions . . what happens to the fwhools in these areas 
when Federal funds run out? 

While there may not be thriving businesses in every locality, there ant still poten- 
tial iwtners for distance learning— the telecommunications providers. These in- 
clude the local telephone comi^ny or rural telephone cooperative, the cable compa- 
ny, and others. The Panhandle Shar-Ed Video Network, although not funded by 
Star Schools, is a good example. A partnership among the local telephone coopera- 
tives and 4 whool districts developed a state^f-the-art fiber optic television network 
to serve an extremely remote rural area. These kinds of partnerships should be en- 
cour^red. 

Funding at the State level may also become a critical factor over the long term. 
Several states are making significant investments in development of the distaiice 
education infrastructure as one way to assure equity of resources in educatioa 
States should be encouraged to build on the Star Schools Infmstructure already in 
place, just as Star Schools projects should build on existing structures. 

An important consideration for the future is the issue of educational rates for 
telecommunications use Uelephone. cable, satellite). Development of educational 
rate structures at the Federal and State level would help to assure affordable and 
continuing access to the Star School Program s investment in infrastructure. 

Question 3. Mrs. Careon, you mentioned that students who take distance learning 
courses have to work a little harder than other students. Does this mean that these 
courses really only can be taken by more «dvuiu:«l students, ps most of the courses 
are now geared"^ Is there a way tu use distance learning to teacr j. for example, reme- 
dial courses? 

Not only content but structures can vary in order to provide various types of serv- 
ices to children in at-risk situations. Let me add that thinking of these services as 
•^remedial" is much 1^ useful than thinking of them as helping all children exp<»n- 
ence the same success in learning, and the same resource-rich environment, that 
more affluent children commonly enjoy. 

A number of projects, including several of the Star School efforts, are intended to 
provide opportunities for all students The TI-IN Star Schools courses in physicul 
science, pre-Algebra. and Spanish were designed for ^'average" students The Kids^ 
net Star Schools Program in science capturc>d the interest of a wide variety of stu- 
dents in affluent, middle class, and poor communities. The Jason Project ad ivitips. 
mentioned in our written testimony, provide many opportuniti«^ for enriching the 
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teachmg of science, social studies, and literature at many diflerent levels and for all 

Several sdwl districts, incliKling Los Anipeles County, run after-^hool homework 
hot lines and tutoring ses^ons over their telecxmimunications nettrorks. Students 

_ who need extra Iwlp and explanation are calling in. 

Thm year, the Tl-IN Network, a Star Schools grantee in the firet round of fund- 
ing, is offering an esperimental remedial course in reading and mathematics, called 
"Ftc^^ Smart/' A central component of the course is a 25 minute daily bro»daist 
from Tl-IN, This btxacteafit goes to 50 students in 7 high schools in the Ode^-Mid* 
lamb area. Participating sdMxds identified *hc^ studenta who were "most at risk*' 
for dropping out. The course is aimed at preparing th^ studenta for the Texas ex- 
amination m reading and mathematics^ required for high school graduation. The 
Tl-IN teacher ala) visits each of the remote sites and sp^ds a great deal of time 
talking to students after clasa In addition, a certified tracher at each location pro- 
vides daily instruction with materials provided by TI-EN. Thus far, the effort ap- 
pears to be very successful; students are involved, highly motivated, and staying in 

J school. Whether this kinc^ ^ course could be offered to more students in mere loca- 

tions is a amcsm; TI-IN staff emph^ize the key role played by the dktant teacher 
and her emphasis on interaction with students during and after the brcmdcast. It 
might be possible to reach more students with an electronic networic support system 
or other means. 

Question 4. What kinds trf evolutionary changes do you ^ taking place with dis- 
tance learning in the future? What limitations on the use of distance learning are 
there? 

We will continue to see new wa^ of brokering educational rervices, involving 
schools, r^onal educational agenaes* higher education, private providers, muse- 
ums, and other institutions. If distant learning opportunities are to reach more 
schools and communities^ prwidere and systems need to be better connected to each 
other and to the recipients. 

Experiences with the Star Schools projects and other efforts will provide a better 
understanding of the learner in these settings, rol^ for teachers, and how to struc- 
ture inter^ion and contexts for lemming. Much can be learned from the teachers, 
developers, and student? who are experimenting with this new educational resource. 
These participants as well as those who are evaluating current experiences with dis- 
tance education systems are the experts. Their experience and knowledge should be 
shared and used to improve and expand distance educaticm. 

All aspects of distance education— infrastructure, programming, and operation- 
will continue to require funding. Individual schools and districts cannot carry these 
burdens on their own. Furthermore, there are now state policies that limit the ap- 
plications, efficiencies and availability of distance learning options. These include 
state regulations on certification, curriculum, control, and textbook selection. The 
conflicting and complex web of intrastate and interstate telecommunications poli- 
cies will continue to create difTiculties. 

Nevertheless, it is still the fai^to-face student /teacher interaction in the class- 
room that remains the heart of the educational proce^. Distance learning can be a 
tool for meeting K>me needs in education, but should not be thought of as an all- 
purpose solution. 
Sincerely, 

Nancy Carson, 
Program Mtimt^r. 



Satkujtk Ediu atjonai- RESot^RCER ikmmwmm, 

Columbia, SC WZh\K 

Max 7, 1.9.9!. 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Labor and Human Hf^ourres, 
Wwtkington, IK^ JD5ia-b\m, 

Attn: Amanda Broun: Responses to additional qucstifms posed by Senator Ken 
nedy sul^quent to the testimony of Gary Vance on Ai^ril 24th before the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources Committee. 

Question 1. A major direction for distance learning is the journey into unchartt^ 
waters of possibility and exciting change in education. The true excitement of what 
we are involved in is the vision of what can be done to bring an excitement afid 
responsiveneHs to the learning process that can only come about thnmgh the |)ower 
of communication afforded by distance learning initiative. 
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There are a tremendous number of unserved IwnerH in this country, nirt only in 
the areas you mention, illiterate and non-English speaking, but in the very popula- 
tiona we were charged to cddre^ I disi^ree with those who say ^ditH^nal satellite 
dowidink inflations are not nec^^ary. For many schools this cai»biiity is b^oiul 
their r^h without help. The i»rivate sector will not be able to addre^ the total 
need for equipment, either, e^iecially in rural Amerka. At the same time cable pen- 
etration covers a very small nercentage of these needing servk^, especially in rural 
ar^a SERC is actively devefopii^ exc^rimental models and is wiM-king to incr^e 
the installed base of pc^tial users. Both are important. Both need support Bo^ 
n^eda must be aiMressEd to r^h tl^ MI potential of what Ims kieen started. 

Que^ton 2. The feasibility of expanding Star Schools technoloegfto serve addition- 
al populations is a natural evolution of what we are about S^RC, for instance, is 
currently looking at ways to address miult populattims throi^^ GED offerings. It 
only maikes sense to use an existing technolc^ platform across the broadest spec- 
trum po^ible. We must make sure, however, that we grow in a deliberate, well- 
planned manner and until we reach a critical mass in our installed ha of lean^rs 
served, we need federal support to bring this about Let us not make the .listxike of 
reacting to the possibilities of technoli^. Let us make sure we ':;ontinue to use the 
tods to addm^ identified needs as we continue tr ex|^d our knowledge of how 
best to meet those needs. 

Question 3, There is a role for the private sec or in providing distmice learning 
resources. The private sector has a vested intere^ in helping develop a pool of well- 
educated, productive citi^ns. The education (x>n munity will welcome the infusion 
of support frwn the private sector if it convino d the private lector will not drive 
the decision making proo^ to the point that pri /ate interests super^e the needs 
of a given population. It is for that reason I imp' Jre the Cbi^ress to leave the ded- 
sion-making power in the hands of the non-prcHit ^ctor. Decisions t»sed on the col- 
lective wisdom of a t^m composed of educators, technology experts, end, further 
following the SERC model, private sponsors committed to serving America through 
education will be driven by needs of the education system. To date, SERC has a 
rartnershtp with Sony of America and has received foundation support from the 
bodge Foundation. We continue to vigorously pursue other private partner8hif». We 
do agree this is much needed if we are to «»ntinue to grow and succeed. 

The question, **what happens to the schools in these areas (those without a strong 
base in the privat*? sector) when federel funds run out?" is a critical one. It has been 
SERC s position that federal supm>rt is needed for startup and expansion to the 
point where an organization like SERC can be self-sustaining. There is an economy 
of scale m distance learning that provides tremendous relief to those individuals 
who will benefit from it. Ona? the base of tho^ served has reached sufficient levels, 
costs decrease for everyone since much of the cost of distance learning is fixed. 
Again, Congress can best help by helping us expand that base. Operational costs can 
tten be sustained through user fees and support from the private s«rtor. 

Question 4. Ms. Carson mentioned that students who take distance learning 
courses have to work a little harder than other students. I would suggest that dis- 
tant learning students don't work harder, they work differently. Students in distant 
learning courses take more responsibility for their own learning. They work timb- 
er in cooperative grouj^. They question and seek in areas beyond the cla^room. 
This style of learning is quite different from a cla^room situation where typically 
the tocher is in control and students may abdicate their responsibility for their 
learning. The focus of our work with distance learning has been to work with ad- 
vanced students. Those were the ones who moat directly benefitted from our original 
mandate and those were the ones who could most easily adapt to the ''unknowns'' of 
distant learning. There is no reason to think, however, that the same type of learn- 
ing environment will not work for remedial students. Students at all levels respond 
to a system that believi^ in them and gives them responsibility, and credit, for suc- 
ceeding. Distance learning can serve remedial students. There will be lessons fur all 
of us to learn as to what works bc^, but we will experience the same kinds of suc- 
cess. 

Question 5. There will be much evolution in the field of distance learning in the 
future. That is why Congressional support is so critical at this point we can learn 
how to work most effectively as the technology opens up new pc^ibiiities. Sn the 
area of satellite delivery, compressed video will dramatically lower the costa of 
transponder time in about 5 years as a single transponder can be used for the deliv- 
ery of up to H or even 16 signals at the same time. Fiber optics will continue to play 
an expanding role offering increased capacity for delivery as well as greatly in- 
creastd capability to uj^e 2- way communication where appropriate. All of these ad- 
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vanc«ii will lower the coat of the delivery syscam to present and unserved popula- 
tions. 

Again, it is clear that technology will open up new possibilities. The duu^, how- 
ever, will occur in content and teaching methodolc^. How much of a given course 
needs to be interactive? What kintfa of student feedback are the most effective? 
What should be the role of the computer, which can adjust to individual progress 
arid searning style? The combination of prwriptive learning using a computer cou- 
pled with distant acc^ to live resources will be a powerful one indeed. 

Questim 6. Distance learning is limited by the access we have to the tools. There 
^ ^J^J^^ hardware to link the learner to the tracher. This includes additional 
satelliie downlinks, additional transponder time and access to other distribution sys- 
tems such as caHe, ITFS and fiber. The need for additional downlinks is lAvious. 
More »:hools. and other instituticms, will be able to use the resources. Institutions 
anp also restricted, however, by limits of actions or times when th^ live resources 
are available. Support for additional sections, time slots and the ability to reach alt 
4 United States time zones will greatly enhance our ability to reach the greatest 
number of learners, thus, bringing costs down for everyone and leading toward fur- 
ther self-supported operation. 

Given the arguments that distance learning does not replace the classroom teach- 
er and that initial costs can be high, the fact remains that distance learning is the 
only solution we have found to date for meeting critical ne^ for education in areas 
where there are simply not enough tescher^ available to do the job. 

1 hope this information will be helpful as this Committ€?e continues this important 
work. 

Sincerely, 

Gary N. Vance, 
Exet uiive Director. 



SlJUTHEKN NkW KNC'.LANn TeI-KPHUNF^ 

Nkw Havkn. it m»51(K 

May IJ, IHfiL 

Hon, Edward M. Kknneov, 

Vhtiin Ctimmiiiee on Uibt^r and Human Ht'snunt^ 

Dear Sknator Kknnedv: Thank you for the opportunitv of testifying before the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources an behalf of SHETT— Southern Hew 
England Telecommunications. It helped to highlight, for me the unique capabilities, 
as well as. the differences that exist among the spectrum of telecommunications 
providers mvolved in distance learning applications. The possibility of enabling the 
demonstration of those differences/alternatives through another round of Star 
school grants in which the local telephone companies could participate is certainlv 
excitmg from our perspective. 

Before responding toyour questions. I would first like to state some of our general 
findings from the SNET Links to Learning proiwrt effort. We found that telecom- 
munications technol<w a tool which can help educators transform their class- 
rooms into compelling learning centers for the students of today and tomorrow. 
However, the tool can only be efiective if educators have it available to ihem and 
then choc»5t> to use it. 

We also found through our SNET Links to Learning efforts that for educators to 
embrace any technology, it must be proven as an vffi^tiiT and etvnomifal tool 
which can be easiiy a/mi in the clasisroom and which produces results of equal or 
better quality than today. Furthermore, it must suitT a pwhlem which educators 
view as importunt; technology utilization cannot be increased simply by espousing 
technology for technology s sake. The criteria of aiHiihbiUty rounds out the in^ua- 
tion for successful technology adaptation. 

I would like to commend your elTortis in promoting the educational use of telecom- 
munications technolc^ throughout America; the grant process and aRsociatt^d na- 
tional funding are paramount to the advancement of technolt^ use in the schools I 
hope that the following responses to your questions are helpful to the commission in 
your process to reauthorize the Star School funding. 
Sincerely, 

Wju.iam F Wkhwaiss. 
Assistant Vh*p Prestdvnt, 
L Q. Will the proposed reauthorization h^gislation encourage the type of distance 
learning instruction SNET is currently involved in within Connetttcut by i^iving a 
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priority to Star School applioint^ which include a teiecommunications entity willing 
to donate in-kind services to the networks? Will this do the trick? Is there mare we 
can do to increaw this kind of involvement? 

A: Yes, if priority is given to Star School applicants which include a telecommuni- 
cations entity willing to be a partner in a consortium and donate inkind services, 
and if that priority is not cancelled out by tte current priority for multistate consor- 
tiums. 

From SNETs perspective, we can only provide distance learning via our teiecom- 
munications infrastucture within our state; inter-state communications is provided 
by long distance earners <ATT, MCI etc,), SNET involvement would be possible only 
in a proposal involving a consortium of Connecticut entities; but we believe a state- 
wide progDsal could be beneficial and more discretely tailored to the needs of our 
state. Different from the current Star Schools production studio classrooms, such a 
Connecticut proposal would rely on local classroom teachers teaching from their 
own classrooms and would provide an additional model for educatoni considering 
distance learning. The expansion of current Star Schools would tend to reinforce 
those models and their telecommunications service providers as the models of 
choice. 

2. Q: Does SNET donate in-kind services like phone lines for educational use? Do 
schools pay anything for these lines? If so, approximately how much? 

A: SNET cannot donate any tariffed service such as a phone line. Instead, we pro- 
vide competitive dollar grants for K-12 educators who need smi money to get start- 
ed in using telecommunications technoli^. A portion of this money may be used to 
install and maintain phone lines, etc. A special grant provided the funds to estab- 
lish the 2 video distance learning networks which are currently supported by SNET. 

We do provide the following in-kind services of: half day to .1 days of teacher 
training on the use of telecommunications, on-line data bases and video distance 
learning equipment to K-12; seminars on telecommunications and educational uses 
of telecommunications for both K-12 and colle^ educatore; consultation to schools 
who are pbnning for new u^s of telecommunications, and building or renovating 
existing schools. <Many K-12 schools still have only 1 or 2 lines in the school and 
have very little experiences with telecommunications in general.) 

The current rate for a single phone line for a school is approximately $4f).(K) a 
month. 

:f Q: What kind of a break, if any, art* the schools getting financially? Is there 
such a thing as an **educatiDnal rate*' like we have commercial or residential rates 
for phone service? 

A: Currently schools are charged the same rates as the commercial rates 
There was a '^governmental rate" ot one time which provided discounted rates to 
all municipal entities including education. However, this rate was abolished by our 
state regulatory agency many years ago. In our latest rate hearing, the Connecticut 
Commissioner of Education asked that a discounted educational rate be reinstituted. 
This latest request is pending before the regulatory j^^ency. 

4. Q: What are the barriers that you see to increased use of telecommunications 
by the schools? 

A: Based upon input received from participating educators and project managers 
viewpoints, we feel that the major barriers include: 

1. CwtS'The affordability of equipment and services can exclude schtwls from consid- 
ering telecormunications. 

2. Teacher training and support— Educators must be provided adequate training and 
support, not only at implementation, but ongoing suppt>rt durmii the initial years of 
use. 

•i. Teacher preparation— Tligher Hucntion must recf^ni?e the need to provide up-to- 
date technc^ogy courses for prospei^tive ttachers 

4. I^ick of planning—Most schtx>1s have yet devt*lo|)ed a formal lon^ range techf«oIi>- 
gy plan, 

5. Piecemeal approach to technology integration— Within individual schools tone 
teacher uses computen^ extensively while another ignores them^; among schools, we 
see schools that are always attempting new methods and approach technology as an 
opportunity while others continue to perform with current resources; fmally. across 
the nation, there is no direction or approach for technology use in education 

<>. Administration support^The introduction of technology must be supported by 
the decision-makers. Administrators must actively support elTorts at introducing ef- 
fecti\'e technolc^ solutions into the curriculum. 

In addition, other concerns aflecting the deployment of technology include the edu- 
cators" fear of tivhnology, the availability of time for educators to learn the technol- 
t>gy, and the amount of curriculum time to use technology with students. Finally, 
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since few schools employ technolog3^ consultants, educators can easily be over- 
whelmed with the amount of available educational technoloicy to choose from. 

5. Q; What kindfl of programs work well in your experience? What needs improve- 
ment? What are your plans for future expansion? 

A: What kinds of progmms work well? 

The SHET Video Link trial continues to be widely used by participating schools. 
Ciirrenti) , there are 7 courses— Italian 1, Ru^ian I, Etymol^. Russian II, Italian 
II, Aatronomy, and Philosophy— being taught in the New Haven area using the 
tiber netwofK. Many of the SNET Dtota Link and SNEY Voi» Link telecommunica- 
tion efforts used by the educators also proved to be quite successful Some examples 
include: electronic pen-paling with other schools throughout the world; use of on- 
line data bafi^s as a research tool for the preparation of papers; participation in a 
stock market competition using on-line stock quot^ as a tool; the use of interactive 
laminar pn^^ms such as National Oet^aphic Kids Net in elementary schools; and 
the use of voice mes»iigii^ as a parent-teacher link to improve home school commu- 
nication. 

Our evaluation nt the end of the trial indicated that these activities were success^ 
ful for a number of reasons: 

—Educators were provIdH suOicient training to enable them to use the technok^ 
with students and ongoinj^ support from educator discussion meetings, administra- 
tive support, and technical consulting. 

—The edu itors were motivattd to learn the technology and they were involved in 
determining hov to ua* it. 

—The educators used the services to fulfill a need. 

— Tlie cost was right. SHFTC funded the activities for the 2 year effort and schools 
were not concerned about the cost structure, 

—The technologies that were used are available today and were not experiments. 
—The technologies v^ere relatively easy to use and educators felt comfortable with 
the Ber\*ices after initial training. 

— Acc€«a to on-line data ser/ices was simplined bv using the SNET statewide pjicket 
switched network—CbnnNET. 
What needs improvement? 

In general, areas needing improvement are counter to the successes previously 
mentioned: 

—In many trials, educators are given the technology but are provided minimal sup^ 
port, both at the beginning and throughout the project effort. Educators involved in 
a trial should have the opportunity to converse with other participants as the trial 
prepresses. CHirrently, there is no easy way for educators to review projecli* with one 
another A number of alternatives are available: periodic discu^ion forums, elec- 
tronic mail connections; voice mail connections, or an electronic bulletin board to 
promote Interaction of the i^rticipants 

—In order to recognize the diversity of schools throughout the nation, more empha- 
sis could be placed on selecting schools that are ''new" to technolt^; in our trial, 
participants were selected by SNET and the Connecticut State I>epartment of Edu- 
cation using criteria to insure that urban, suburban, and rural communities were 
involved, 

—Information on the progress of the many trials in education should be more 
widely distributed. 

—Finally, the pricing of educational services should be more et^onomirally priced 
and flat-rated so that .schools are not subject to pric<»s which fluctuate based upim 
usage. 

What are your pluns for future expansion? 

SNET continues to support the educational community through the s|Kjnsur>^hip 
of a telecommunications incentive grant. $r><),IKH) has been allocated to i^upport 
schools interested in implementing telecommunications projecti*. In IHHl. VA schools 
received awards and are currently mvolved in their projects?. 

6 Q: Does the technology used by SNET lend itself to the kind of muJtistate net- 
works that have been funded under Star &hm>ls, or can they only be used in a more 
localised way? 

A: SNET employed ser\'ices and technologies which are available through the 
public switched network for all of the telecommunication trials- SNCT Voice Link 
SNET Data Link, and SNKT Vide<^ Link 
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SNET Voicr Link 

Tlte public switched telephone network provides access to voice messaging sys* 
terns. 'Hie user Bimply calls the ^rvice from any toitchtone capable telephone from 
anywhere in the world to use the ^rvice. 

SNETData Unk 

SNET DataLink*s main emphasis was to demonstrate the eflectivene^ of data 
telecommunications to schools. SNETs pocket switched network— ConnNET— was 
used to provide telephone access from any school in Connecticut without incurring a 
Img distance charge. This network was desij^ned specifically to handle data telecom- 
munications and has gateways to m^'or interstate carriers such as Tymnet and 
Dialcom; on-line service providers such as Dialog; and Dow Jones make their data- 
bases available by Using the^ networks. Fur those on-line service which do not pro- 
vide such access, the schools use the public switched network long distance and 
•mi" services. 

SNET Video Link 

Two difTerent technolc^ies are being used in SNET sponsored video efTorts— full 
motion video over fiber and digitally compre^ed video using higher capacity <T1 car- 
rier^ telephone services over existing copper telephone facilities. In both cases, the 
networks can be extended to other locations, but all participating sites must use 
compatible end user equipment. 

Video Fiber Neimfrks 

The addition of fiber tu the nation's telecommunications network will provide a 
super highway for telecommunications. This network can be used to traffic voice, 
data, and video signals simultaneously bv defining paths or channels for each appli- 
cation. It is technically feasible to extend our fiber video network to additional loca- 
tions within the state and to interstate locations using fiber paths. In order to inte- 
grate these video networks with other interstate iocatk)ns, 2 requirements exist: 

1, Widespread deployment of switching equipment that is capable of processing the 
large bandwidth requirements of video telecommunications (which is currently 
under development K 

2. End user video transmission equipment must be compatible to receive and decode 
other vendor's video transmissions; or 

The national telecommunications network must be built with the internal ability to 
translate video signals from one manufacturer*** format to another, 

I>igitallY CumpfTssni Video 
SNET's compressed video link uses 71 facilities <a copper telephone line^ uhich 

f provides video quality which has proven to he acceptable for student use. These 
ines are universally available in the public switched telephone network. Digitally 
compressed video has been used by corporations for years to provide national and 
international ^-way video teleconferences. All mtyor interstate carriers iMCh 
SPRINT, and AT&T) have the ability to interconnect sites using their networks. 

The major limitation of compressed video is the fact that all sites must be using 
compatible end user transmission equipment, 

7. Q: Does your technology lend itself to any kind of individualized service deliv- 
ery^ for example could a particular child receive a signal from his or her classroom 
if they were homcb(>und for a short period of time? 

A: A number of opportunities to expand home-school links ore available using 
today *s telecommunications technology. 

VIDEO {}ppt>rtuniUi*s 

Although technically feasible, the cost of providing 2-way interactive video be- 
tween the home and classroom would be relatively high at this time However, with 
the introduction of Integrated Services Digital Network, ISDN, into the public 
switched network, home school video could be transported using low speed transmis- 
sion. In addition, the cost of end user video equipment continues to decline and will 
likely becanu* on affordable expent*^ in the near future. 

A less costly option is the one way freeze frame video which sends the image of 
the teacher to the student used in conjunction with 2- way audio thus allowing the 
student to see and hear the teacher, and converse using the audio return. This tech- 
nology uses regular phone lines for bt^h video and audio, 

DA TA Tvhi'om m u n iia t ion^^ Opp</rtun iiu^s 

The use of data telecomnumicatio«M fn^m tht- home {is a classroom interface can 
be implemented today through the use of a r*»gular telephone line and modem. How- 
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ever, in order to maximize the ut$efu!nej^ uf a computer interface, the lesson or in- 
structional aids would have to be available in computer format. An audio link could 
enhance the arrangement by providing a 2 way voice connection to supplement the 
computer information. 

Audio/Voice (^:^x)rtunities 

Homebotind studenti^ could easily be linked with classy by using a simple spea- 
kerphone and a facsimile machine. This would permit the teacher and student to 
have constant audio contact and to transmit written materials dynamically; it may 
require more concentrati<m from the student since there is no visual image to aid 
the instruction. 

MAS^ArHVSlO-rS I^KH^RATION for EDUrATOJMAl. TEtKCOMMUNirATIONs. 

Cambeiik«e. ma. 

Afay 13, !,WL 

Hon Eoward M. Kennkdy. 
United States Senate. 

Committee on IxiiH)r und Human HmmrccH, 
4^8 Senate L.rknet (Mier Rmldin^, 
Washington, IX' J05I(^6\m. 

Kennedy: Thank you for the opportunity to address the committee 
with MCETs ideas abo^t Star School reauthorization. We are pleased to contribute 
towardiR the development of a bill that will move the nation's educational system 
forward. The current Star Schools prt^ram you initiated h^ already had a major 
impact on schools throughout the country, as was demonstrated so effectively at the 
hearings. 

In response to your specific questions: 
/. /s iherv a cmy to rectmcUe the dinftamtv views abimt vurru ulum ftx n^f 

Gary Vance quite properly articulates the need for mathematics, scient^, and for- 
eign language instruction in the nation s schools. However, it takes time, effort, and 
financial resources to create new courses Of those courses that have been funded, 
many are of excellent ouality and most are useful beyond the area covered by a 
single consortium. In addition, through Star Schools and other funding, there are 
now a sufUcient variety of courses in these areas to give potential users a choice of 
approach or instructor. 

With so many needs in education, particularly in basic literacy, access to existing 
courses should be an essential element in an overall strategy for educational im- 
provement. C urrently, sharing of existing courses Is problematic with the idiosyn- 
cratic structures of the various consortia. 

However, monies and leadership are neii>ssary to provide information and access 
borne ideas would be to: 

Produce a ^gular imonthly^ schtnlule of distance learning courses with additional 
acc^ to schedule and prt^ram information thrt?ugh a national computer network 
Conduct a series of meetings to establish a frame work for comparable access fees, 
chaiTOs for courses, determination of chargeable unit U.e. students, downlinks 
school s>stem, community). 

Articulate a plan that will spell out alternative strategies for sharing of present cur- 
ricular ofTenngs. ^ 

At the same time, there is pressing urgency for using distance education as an 
essential part of addressmg the need for a more literate public. No one course or 
|echnol<W will be a panacea to the needs of this diverw audience. Literacy i^ the 
building block upon which all other curriculum areas art* bast*d. The Star Schools 
program needs new directions, while maintaining its pnesent strengths Teaching lit- 
eracy and citizenship to a multigenerutional audience using multi-technol<«ries 
would be 2 important foci, 

I Wvuld rxpandtnM the audiemv detnu t from twrk lath K lJf 

Although there is not a great deal of data about the limits of exp^msinn or the 
optimum class size with satellite, telephone, or computer technology, the experi- 
ences of former Star Schools recipients indicates that effective expansion requires 
support structures, human and technolq^l^^al If these are in place, neither present 
nor future students in any audience or learnins environment will be shortchanged 
u I^arnPike, the Siope and breadth of planned programming for 1*191- 
exceed the ability of anv one school, conjmunity, or state to absorb. Participatory 
prugnmiming quite ;<:^icaUy requires many participimts We mn'd additional stii- 

I II.; 
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dents from other states to make our own offerings educatkmaUyHefTective and cost 
efficient. There is also the opportunity to repeat present offenngs at difierent times 
for <^her audiences without the large development costs. We are preparing to do 
this for the TUN national audience in some subject areas. Finally, new audiences 
will allow us to reexamine learning from other perspective^. My expectation is that 
such research findings will have a powerful impact upon our primary constituency. 

J. How can the primte sector helpf What happens u^hen the funding endsf 

Private sector assistance is not difficult to achieve if thinking is not in terms of 
m^r monetary ikinations. Schools need to be inventive and develop relationshi}»$ 
witn local industry and local business. In Massachusetts schools have promised the 
local beauty parlor and ^ station spreadsheet help in return fur computers, had 
technolc^ "dinner dances", asked for the pennies in the motel wishing well Local 
colleges have paid for satellite dishes for local schools in order to train their 
student teachers. Corporations like to acquire a dish for towns in which they are 
located. Police and fire departments hav«? traded equipment purchase for access. 

A school system in Michigan invited the entire Chamber of Commerce to a meet- 
ing to try out their new videtxiisk math curriculum, with third-^ade students 
acting as aides. The fallout in terms of support was extraordinary. TlW cable indus- 
try has helped Massachusetts to maximize the installation of 12(1 satellite dishes to 
serve rj(K),(KK) children and countless adults. No^^ Nynex and New England Tele^ 
phone will initiate demonstration projects in different towns, using MCET as the 
broker/researcher/ pn^am designer. Corporations will underwrite program devel- 
opment and production, particularly when they can see that small amounts of 
money or equipment serve a large audience effectively. They want to give their 
heads as well as their pockets, and have been invaluable to us in planning, in con- 
tacts, in publication, dissemination, public speaking, and so much more. 

Every distance learning project must look at its stability and lung-term viability 
without soft money. Although MCET receives an appropriation from the slate legi^ 
lature (demonstrating their responsibility to education^ every dollar is matched by 2 
from other sources. The sale of network membership, sales of programs, corporate 
underwriting, alternative pn^ramming in non-school hours at a fee, the afterlife of 
certain programs and products, rental of equipment, services, facilities, as well as 
foundation and federal support must come tc^gether in a comprehensive businej*s 
strategy for a continuing revenue stream. Too much of educational innovation has 
witherci' and disaopeared when federal money was ended. The test of at least a por- 
tion of our total educational package will be its portability and value to others. 

4. Does (H^tamT lenminf^ aniy mn^ the best and the hhf^htentf 

Although this question was asked of Ms. Carson, it is one that 1 fi*el most strongly 
about. Our Star Schools programs and products were ALL designed for the Bart 
Simpsons as well as the Doc^ie Howsers. We have found that technoli^ies may he 
just another delivery system to the advanced student, while they are a lifeline to 
the less able. Distance learning may be able to replace the teacher in areas where 
there are no qualified staff. Satellite teaching, telephone communications, and ami- 
puter networks support and enrich the lives of teachers who are in the classroom on 
a daily basis- 

As the information explosion continues, communications technolt^ies will prove 
lbemsi»lves a necessary adjunct to classroom instruction, a pfirtner toward providing 
excellence in fundamental curriculum 

5. What Jaea the future hoMf 

We are only at Volume One of our experience in distance learning. It will bt» im- 
portant to remain cc^nizant of new tt<hnolagies. and the appropriate use of present 
possibilities. How can 2-way fiber systems bt used for more than a doren schools? 
Are there limits to one-way video, two-way audi«> in terms of numbers, kinds of pro- 
grams, depth of learning? Will the tek'phone become an essential part of the educa- 
tional program-touch tone, voice mail, picture telephones? What will compression, 
low-level satellites, split transponders bring to the menu of courses, classes, and in- 
dividualized learning opportunities? rx>mbinations of technologies, multiple cable 
channels, integration of broadcast and .satellite, CD. I)VI will begin to be more fxmi- 
ble and viable. What about interactivity? Will devices like the keypad be replaced 
by others that allow for reflection and analytic responses? As computer networks 
grow and l>e<*ome more accessible to ordinary people, will interface devices change 
and be useful to education providt»rs? Star SchtHjIs It'gislHtion must allow educators 
to bt^in to f'xplore the parameters of thf»se questions. Thi.s legislation has always 
stretched the frontif*rs of education, and alhiwi»d a diverge kind of exploration to 
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SS^S kindof p*;S^m'' ''''' ''^ " P^^'^'^P^ 

tf. ylne rAeiT limitationsf 
Certainly, %ve will and have found liniitation» to each communications tt-chnolutfv 
want to ask a different set of qu«,iiona How can w^elpS a^Sble^^^^^ 
^^^^TJ^ r ^ "^^""^ ^T^^"'^ technoloRie*? How can demand that thl 
creauve and mwntive geniuses of our society produce technological tools that wiM 
8^mpl«h national educational goal« as they have been creaS^i fSlI defe^ 

Senator ;>'ou have always said of this legislation-"We want Star Schools nnf 
ment m the future of the nation, and perhaps the society. 

sSrely''"" for the opportunity to provide my input. 

InaBETH MiUJIR, 

Exet utii'e Pim t'ir. 

The Chairman. The committee stands in recess. 
{Whereupon, at 12:12 p.m., the committee was adjournetJ.) 
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